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HEN Beethoven died, he was a famous man. Famous not 
only in the city or the country of his adoption, but far 
beyond. In Paris, by the King’s command, a medal of 

gold had been struck in his honor. From St. Petersburg, Prince 
Galitzin had sent him a request for string quartets. The Phil- 
harmonic Society of London had played an important part in 
the composer’s life. His name and some of his music had reached 
the New World, still severed from the old by weeks of sailing and 
years of immigration. 

Beethoven’s burial assumed the proportions of a great public 
show. In the Titan’s funeral procession—on March 29, 1827—the 
edges of the pall were borne by eight Kapellmeister, indistinguish- 
ably distinguished pygmies. They were accompanied by thirty-six 
torch-bearers, dressed and gloved in black, with black crépe flowing 
from their smoky torches and sprays of white flowers fastened to 
the left sleeve. Among them walked Franz Schubert, torch in 
hand, carrying on his shoulders, unseen, the dead master’s robes. 

As he put out his torch and approached the open tomb in 
the cemetery of Wihring, Schubert did not know how near was 
his own hour of extinction, how soon his own grave would be dug 
but a few steps from where he then stood. 

The business of burying Beethoven done, the immense crowd 
dispersed. The various funeral ceremonies, at the house, at the 
church, at the cemetery, had taken several hours. Delays had 
added to the fatigue. Hunger and thirst called back the living. 
On the return from Wihring—in the company of his friends 
Schober, Schwind, and Fritz von Hartmann—Schubert went for 
supper to the alehouse called “Schloss Eisenstadt,” in the Nagler- 
gasse. There they chatted over their mugs until nearly one 
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o’clock in the morning, talking of Beethoven, his music, his 
personality, the tributes paid to his genius. 

. Silent, at table with the four, sat Death. The blow he had 

just dealt to Music was as nothing compared to the blow he was 

. then preparing. His eyeless stare was holding his next opponent 
in the game, his set grin spread agape. The stakes would be royal. 

Twenty months later the match of Schubert v. Death came off. 
The struggle was brief. Though a hundred years old, the score 
has not been settled to everyone’s satisfaction. Was it fair play? 
Death can be cruel, tricky. No more so than life. His sins of 
omission outnumber those of commission. He can tarry too long 
as well as be precipitate. On the whole, however, his average of 
timely and judicious strokes is probably a high one, considering 
that perhaps he is entitled to make as many blunders as are made 
by birth. Death is fantastic, irresponsible. He loves to take 
risks, he has the gambler’s instincts. His most spectacular coups 
are won in a flash. 

When Schubert died at the age of thirty-one, his friends 
seemed justified in putting on his tombstone the inscription: 
“Music has buried here a rich possession, but much brighter hopes.” 
They did not know at the time how large a legacy the dead had 
left them. There was the natural expectation that a man of 
thirty-one had yet a long and fruitful life before him. But who 
will say what the years would have done for Schubert? Fifteen 
had sufficed for him to finish an enormous number of compositions; 

among them were enough so marvellous in quality that they 

placed him for all time among the greatest musicians. Still, his 
equipment as a composer was incomplete. And he knew it. On 
June 18, 1812, he had his first lesson in counterpoint. There 
were but few to follow. On November 4, 1828—two weeks before 
his death—Schubert called on Simon Sechter, first court-organist, 
and asked him for instruction in fugue-writing. It was agreed 
that the studies would be based on old Marpurg’s “Treatise on 
the Fugue.” Death interfered with these plans. © 

It is idle to speculate of what avail Sechter’s instruction might 
have been to Schubert. The particular charm of Schubert’s best 
music lies in its spontaneity and youthful exuberance. If there 
is a “‘music of the heart,”’ as opposed to “‘music of the brain,”’ it is 
Schubert’s. And such music is disdainful of contrapuntal crutches. 
It walks in superb unconcern where fancy leads. The thought of 
an ageing, fugue-writing Schubert—juggling with dux and comes 
in singles, pairs, and triplets—seems depressing and absurd. As 
well might Constable or Corot, at the height of their skill in 
landscape-painting, have gone in for a course in anatomy. 


I 
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Hardly was it because he thought it would make him a better 
composer, that Schubert wanted to perfect himself in counter- 
point. With all his native modesty, he had quite a clear idea of 
his own worth as a musician. But then, there is the story of the 
position of second court-organist, with a yearly salary of 500 
gulden, which became vacant in 1825 when Sechter moved up to 
be first organist. Count Moritz Dietrichstein, then “‘music-count” 
of the imperial court, was anxious that Schubert should have the 
position. The applicants for it had to submit to an “examination,” 
to a test on the organ. The test consisted in improvising fugues 
and other contrapuntal knick-knacks on given themes. The 500 
gulden would have meant salvation. But Schubert refused to 
compete. He did not submit to the test, and wisely. It is more 
than likely that he would have failed, or come out with his repu- 
tation singed. Although still far from famous, Schubert already 
was esteemed as a composer of unusual merit. He could ill afford 
to risk defeat in an official contest in which not God-given talent 
but man-taught prowess was the essential. 

When his incomplete equipment as a manipulator of counter- 
point forced him to abandon the hopes of getting this post as 
organist, Schubert is said to have remarked: “I should be sub- 
sidized by the State, so that I might compose without let or care.” 
The same opinion or wish has been voiced by other composers. 
But, as a rule, they were men incompletely equipped for the 
struggle of life. And they went under. 

If, in 1828, Schubert decided to take belated lessons from 
Sechter, he may have felt that, after all, some office with a fixed 
income attached to it was a desirable thing, and that, in order to 
obtain it, he had to perfect himself in contrapuntal technique. 
But Schubert in a position of this kind is no more conceivable 
than a chamois curbed and harnessed. Nor could another “48” 
or “Kunst der Fuge” have flowed from Schubert’s pen. His 
mission lay in another direction. Now, at the point when he was 
about to swerve from that direction, Death stepped in and laid 
down his trump. Perhaps the card was well played. Anyhow, 
what seemed a victory proved the reverse. For the dead have a 
way, sometimes, of taking from Death the last trick with the 
joker of posthumous fame. 

* * 
* 


Schubert was not a famous personage when he died. For 
one thing, he died too young to have achieved wide renown in 
a day which had not begun to develop the modern methods of 
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advertising and rapid contact. Moreover, he did not possess the 
sort of personality that lent itself to self-propelling or organized 
publicity. According to one of his intimates, Schubert’s salient 
characteristic was the opposite of salience: a “lovable simplicity” 
(liebenswiirdige Schlichtheit), which had earned him the affection- 
ate nickname of “‘Schwammerl’ (little toadstool). His precocious 
musical gifts were early recognized. Lang, the director of the 
school at the “Convict” remarked again and again in the class 
reports, from 1809 to 1812, that young Franz was “a musical 
talent,” “‘a particularly musical talent,” and that “he fiddles and 
plays difficult pieces prima vista.” Nevertheless, Schubert was 
not a Wunderkind of the Mozart stamp. Nor did he have a 
Leopold Mozart for father, to act as a martinet and travelling 
impresario. The fifteen-year-old freak Mozart, under his paternal 
thumb, had been more of a European celebrity than the thirty-five 
year old master at his death. 

Another reason for Schubert’s comparative inconspicuousness 
during his lifetime is the fact that, among the great musicians of 
his time, he was the first bourgeois composer, the first who was not 
either born within the purlieus of a palace or attached to the 
person and service of some grand seigneur, with the obligatory 
doles and patronage and livery. The wind of independence had 
burst from the cave of revolt. Though its first fury was spent, 
there were the fears and the hopes of another squall. In Schubert 
and his music breathed something of that German Volksseele— 
soul of the people—which, with lyre and sword, was headed for 
the stormy Spring of 1848. 

In March, 1825, Bauernfeld wrote: “Schubert is always the 
same, always natural.” But in his nature there was a strange 
mixture of pride (the knowledge of his musical superiority) and 
diffidence (the sense of his “social” inferiority). He was the life 
of the party among his equals, friends, and cronies. He never 
tired of playing for their dances. In the right place his geniality 
and good nature knew no bounds. Out of his proper element, he 
was lost. When he accompanied the family of Count Esterhazy 
to Zeliz, in 1818, as music teacher of the young comtesses, his 
status in the household relegated him to the communes or servants’ 
and retainers’ quarters. The Count was “fairly raw,”’ the Countess 
“haughty.” Here poor “Schwammerl” had little to look for. He 
may already have secretly adored one of his pupils; for company 
he was reduced to the “very pretty” chambermaid. In a few 
weeks’ time his isolation became more and more apparent to him. 
“If with every day I did not learn to know better the people who 
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surround me, I should fare as well as I did in the beginning. But 
I see that I am alone among them, except for a couple of really 
good girls. My longing for Vienna grows daily.” It was the mood 
of his homesick “Wanderer,” who found that happiness dwelt 
where he was not. When he returned to Zeliz for a few months, 
in 1824, it was perhaps chiefly because of the attraction of a 
“certain Star” who now was six years older and probably six 
times more adorable. But she remained a celestial body six 
hundred light-years distant from the earth-born fungus. 


* * 
* 


There was a great deal of the Bohemian in Schubert. After 
his return from Zeliz to Vienna, in the Autumn of 1824, the painter, 
Moritz von Schwind, wrote to Franz von Schober: “Schubert is 
here, well and heavenly light-minded (himmlisch leichtsinnig), reju- 
venated through bliss and sorrow and gay life (heiteres Leben).” 
Here is the whole man, also his whole music, from his greatest and 
profoundest songs to the most inconsequential and prettiest of 
his dance tunes. This constant wavering between happiness and 
misery, Goethe’s “himmelhoch jauchzend—zu Tode betriibt,” was a 
personal trait of Schubert’s as weil as the mark of the romantic 
Zeitgeist. It was a weakness of character, carrying with it the 
danger of over-indulgence in complacent morbidness; among the 
first dozen poems set by Schubert were “Hagar’s Lament,” “The 
Maiden’s Lament,” a plain “Lament,” “A Corpse Fantasia,” ““The 
Parricide,” “Gravedigger’s Song’—cheerful subjects to choose 
for one hardly more than a boy. The Werther-bacillus was 
deadly; but it was also the cause of a highly “‘poetic’’ sensitiveness. 
So the scales are probably balanced. 

From Zeliz on September 21, 1824, Schubert wrote to his 
friend Schober, who was in Breslau at the time: “I hear that you 
are not happy! That you must sleep off the rapture of your 
despair! So Schwind writes me. Although it grieves me greatly, 
it does not astonish me, for that is the lot of almost every sensitive 
person in this miserable world. And what should we do with 
happiness, since unhappiness is the only charm (Reiz) left to us?” 
But Reiz also means stimulus. Taken in that sense, Schubert saw 
clear. It was Heine’s “Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen mach’ ich 
die kleinen Lieder.’”’ The pains blossomed into songs; but they 
were real pains, for all that, devilish real, perching on the sill of 
dawn and spreading their sombre wings before the sunrise. 
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The natural recourse lay in the “gay life.” The tavern was 
the temple of companionship. Bacchus and Gambrinus were its 
gods. Schubert never degenerated into a toper. But he sacrificed 
much, too much, to the indispensable solace of good talk and good 
beer. Psychical self-preservation brought with it physical self- 
destruction. His spirits rose, while his power of resistance dropped. 
Probably it was never very high. 

Franz was the twelfth child of his parents. At his birth, his 
father was thirty-three years old and his mother forty. She bore 
two more children. In 1812 she died of typhus, at the age of 
fifty-five. The following year the father, then in his forty-ninth 
year, remarried; he had four children with his second wife, making 
eighteen in all. Of the children by his first wife the majority died 
at birth or in infancy; only five survived. It was by the rarest 
good luck that Franz lived to see manhood. If caution might have 
added to his years, a less “heavenly light-minded” person could 
not have abandoned himself so recklessly to his superlative gift 
of creation. The Great Mathematician casts up our sum by rules 
of his own. 

It is sharpening the tragedy of Schubert’s life to rather a 
fine point, but unquestionably in his case—as in some others 
where genius died young or took a “bad turn”—the disparity 
between the mental and the physical endowments, between creative 
strength and weakness of character, based on some innate and 
unremedied shortcoming, must account for the inner conflicts and 


premature end. 
* * 
* 


Sir George Grove seemed to think that Schubert’s friends 
did not always take proper care of him, that they did not help 
him financially, that they failed him in critical moments. The 
accusation or innuendo is unjust. There is plenty of evidence to 
the contrary. Obviously, in the last malady medical aid came 
late and was inadequate. But Schubert had been ailing so often 
and had recovered, that the gravity of the trouble was not sus- 
pected—either by him or by others—until it was past curing. 
Sir George believed that Schubert had premonitions of his death. 
It would be strange if a mind and temperament like Schubert’s 
had not frequently played with the thought of ultimate dissolution. 
But the signature “your true friend till death,” in Schubert’s 
letter to Anselm Hiittenbrenner of January 18, 1828—cited by 
Grove as “singular” proof of his contention—implies the confidence 
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in a long, undying friendship rather than the expression of dark 
forebodings. And the authenticity of the death-bed remark, “‘Here, 
here is my end,” supposedly made “in a slow, earnest voice,” is 
at least doubtful, like many another alleged “last words.”” Three 
days of delirium and approaching coma may have prevented the 
actual knowledge that his song had reached its final cadence. 
What is certain, is Schubert’s written request, addressed to Schober 
a week before his death, for books by James Fenimore Cooper to 
lighten the tedium and misery of his condition. The will to live 
was still in him. He was then in the hands of a doctor. The pic- 
ture he paints of himself—incapable of eating or drinking, feebly 
tottering back and forth between bed and armchair—is pathetic. 

In September, 1825, Bauernfeld had written to Schubert, who 
was with Vogl in Steyr, proposing to take some “‘decent quarters” 
in Vienna which Schubert, Schwind, and Bauernfeld would share. 
Schubert politely but firmly declined the offer. He had had experi- 
ences “‘with such bachelor and student arrangements.”” He must 
have thought of Mayrhofer and Schober. Much as he cared for 
some members of his family, he could not live with them either. 
He preferred his independence. But that meant a certain lone- 
liness and the want of a ready comforter in times of need. It 
also meant a more frequent resorting to the nightly gatherings 
of his chums. Bauernfeld’s diary, for October, 1825, contains the 
entry: “Schubert is back. Tavern and coffee-house life with the 
friends, often till two, three o’clock in the morning.” 

The most harmless and most genuine of Schubert’s social 
pleasures were the animated reunions of his friends in the easy 
freedom of congenial surroundings. Here the reading of Goethe, 
Tieck, Kleist, Heine, and other ‘“‘modern”’ authors furnished these 
young sages with ample matter for heated debate or sentimental 
debauch. And seldom did they disband without having some 
music of their composer in ordinary. The event, in regular 
solemnization, was known as a “Schubertiade.”” The cult attracted 
many proselytes. The ministrants varied. It was high-mass 
when Michael Vogl’s voice and the composer’s touch on the keys 
combined—a combination which no one who ever heard it could 
forget. It was parochial worship during his lifetime. The great 
Schubert congregation formed slowly after his death. 

Unquestionably, the warm admiration he found in the midst 
of these friends, the many opportunities to perform and judge 
the effect of his smaller vocal and instrumental works, was an 
incentive to Schubert’s desire and faculty for creation. He was 
by no means an “unrecognized genius.” But he was too 
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much of a genius to find in recognition a remedy for his fits of 
depression. 

Left to himself, Schubert fell into brooding. To his friend 
Leopold Kupelwieser, whose pencil and brush have immortalized 
his chubby, spectacled face, he wrote on March 31, 1824: “I am 
the most unhappy, most miserable being in the world. Imagine 
a man whose health will never be right again and who in his 
despair is making matters worse instead of better; imagine, I say, 
a man whose brightest hopes have come to naught, to whom the 
happiness of love and friendship offer nothing but bitterest pain, 
whose enthusiasm (at least inspiration) for the beautiful is threat- 
ening to vanish, and ask yourself if such a man is not miserable 
and unhappy? ... In this joyless and friendless way I pass my 
days, save for an occasional visit from Schwind who brings me a 
ray of those sweet days of old.” The “reading circle” (Lesegesell- 
schaft) had died of too much beer-drinking and sausage-eating. 
Friend Leidesdorf (his impecunious publisher) was a “truly deep 
and good being”; to be exposed to the infectious melancholia of 
this worthy mope brought danger to the atrabilious Schubert. 
They were birds of a feather, with plumage raven black. 

This was before the second visit to Zeliz. On the return from 
it to Vienna the skies looked rosier. There is credible testimony 
that a re-formed, if not reformed, circle of boon companions did 
its best to fill Schubert’s existence with cheer. The diaries of the 
brothers Fritz and Franz von Hartmann, especially for the last 
two years of Schubert’s life, give reassuring indications that his 
“‘*heavenly light-mindedness” was more firmly established. On the 
night of March 26, 1828—after Schubert’s only “‘private concert” 
which earned him “immense success and good receipts” —Franz 
von Hartmann recorded that all went to “The Snail,’ where they 
‘Sollified until midnight.” The home-going, through the quiet 
and dimly lit streets of Vienna, after such parties, was accompanied 
by joking and singing of the merry band, much to the annoyance 
of the neighborhood. A little life so soon to be rounded with 
eternal sleep was entitled, by special dispensation, to stay awake 
until the small hours “in the morn and liquid dew of youth.” 
The Hartmann’s were scrupulous timekeepers. There are many 
entries of late returns with Schubert from one or the other—and 
sometimes from more than one—of the familiar haunts. When 
the season invited, they went on excursions to Grinzing and 
farther into the country, up into the mountains. There was no 
better tonic for Schubert’s mind and soul than the natural beauties 
of Upper Austria and Steyrmark, of Gmunden and Gastein. 
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Wherever he travelled, he found old friends to welcome him and 
made new ones. Affection and admiration he had galore, but 
neither fame nor money. 
* 
* 


In one of Schubert’s earliest letters to Schober and his other 
friends, written on August 3, 1818, during his first stay at Zeliz, 
he announced that he was living and composing “like a god.” 
He had just set Mayrhofer’s ‘““Einsamkeit” and wrote, “I believe 
it is the best thing I have done, because I was without a care.” 
It is amazing that in later days the constantly recurring cares 
never really slackened nor impaired his extraordinary rapidity of 
work or fertility of invention. He wrote on and on, poured out 
one composition after the other, often three or four songs in one 
morning, and a long piece of chamber music in less than a week. 
Yet, once this thread of facile inspiration was cut, the end remained 
dangling. He was incapable of mending it, or in too great a hurry 
to bother with it. Hence the number of “unfinished” works, a 
prey to the mania of “completors.”” Nobody knows the precious 
hours he wasted over impossible opera libretti. He had poetic 
intuition, but lacked literary discrimination. A besetting delusion 
misled him into vain attempts at writing for the stage. Schubert 
took these failures much to heart. Yet the delusion is not difficult 
to explain. 

Schubert, the most prolific song-writer in musical history, 
was primarily a dramatic, not a lyric composer. The dramatic 
style pierced through in his music before he turned out a true 
“Lied.” By the first he came naturally, the second he evolved. 
Schubert’s early ballad compositions were still the off-shoots of 
the 18th century solo “‘cantatille’’ and “‘scena.”” The subject had 
changed from the prevailing mythological type to one of fantastic 
legend. But it was only another form of the old dramatic narrative, 
set in different sections to follow the story, interspersed with 
recitatives. His ““Hagar’s Klage,” the settings he made of Schil- 
ler’s “Der Taucher” and “Die Biirgschaft,”’ are examples of the 
species that represents Schubert’s “origins.” 

A musical relationship between Schubert and Zumsteeg has 
been widely proclaimed. There is a patent link. But it is not so 
much a direct strain inherited by one from the other, as it is a 
common root from which sprang both the elder and the younger 
branch. That root must be sought in the lyrico-dramatic hybrid 
into which the “Cantata da camera’ had developed, with the 
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German duodrama, monodrama, and melodrama as last deriva- 
tives. Zumsteeg died in 1802. It is far less remarkable that 
Schubert’s setting of “Hagar’s Klage,” written in 1811, should 
bear a certain resemblance to Zumsteeg’s setting of the same 
poem (published in 1797), as it is that Schubert’s setting of Mat- 
thisson’s “Adelaide,” composed in 1814, should have been so 
unlike Beethoven’s (also published in 1797, after much sketching 
and revising). Beethoven’s setting—the composer still called it a 
“cantata”—was nothing but an aria according to the classic model, 
sprawling out in the approved text-repetitions, indulged in to 
serve a formal demand of the music, not a declamatory or inherent 
need of the words. “Adelaide,” more than any other of his 
compositions, had contributed to popularize Beethoven’s name. 
It took courage for a seventeen-year-old boy to try his hand at 
the same poem. Yet, what Schubert achieved with it was, not a 
step, but a leap beyond Beethoven. The shape of the song is 
terse and balanced; there is Schubert’s characteristic divination 
of the latent word-melody; his vocal line combines economy with 
expressiveness; his modulations are free but convincing; at the 
end of the song the accompaniment, before settling into the tonic 
major, slips in and out of the minor with an uncanny power of 
suggestion, so typical of Schubert’s magic. The vestiges of the 
dramatic instinct remain always conspicuous. 

Seldom do we get a glimpse—as in Schubert’s letter to 
Bauernfeld and Mayrhofer of May, 1826—of downright boredom 
coupled with the admission “I am not working at all.”” Ordinarily 
he produced like a machine; with machine-like speed and regu- 
larity he turned out his products, some perfect, others less so. 
He was not the patient artisan of second and third thoughts. 
There exist two and more versions of a few songs. Their differ- 
ences are slight. They do not show anything like Beethoven's 
. long and bitter struggles for perfection. In some instances the 
changes are not absolute improvements, nor do they seem to 
reflect the composer’s own judgment. His interpreters may have 
had something to do with them. In the later versions of “The 
Erlking” the melodic change that stresses the “you” in “don’t 
you see the Erlking” flavors of the theatrical over-emphasis dear 
to certain singers. Musically the discarded phrase was better. 
Of the earlier and almost more remarkable “Gretchen am Spinn- 
rad”—Schubert wrote it in October, 1814—there exists but one 
version, apparently the first and only one. The fact that the 
key, D minor, and the time, six-eight, and the “illustrative” 
figuration in sixteenth-notes of the accompaniment, are the same 
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as in the spinning song of Haydn’s “‘Seasons,”’ does not diminish 
the wonder of Schubert’s originality. 


* * 
* 


Schubert had written nearly one hundred and fifty songs 
between “Gretchen am Spinnrad” and “Der Erlkénig.” For six 
years they remained in manuscript. Thanks to Vogl’s initiative 
“Der Erlkinig” appeared at last in March, 1821, as Schubert’s 
Opus 1, and a month later “Gretchen” followed as Opus 2. Robert 
Schumann, unfortunately, was born too late to have done for 
Schubert what he did for Chopin’s Opus 2 and Brahms’s Opus 1. 
There was no one similarly competent and enthusiastic to intro- 
duce Schubert to the musical world. And he was the last person 
to court public attention. Schubert lacked Beethoven’s eccentri- 
cities, Chopin’s mundane graces, Liszt’s virtuosity, Wagner’s 
showmanship. He was simple, a trifle uncouth, honest, and rather 
shy. Some of his friends, at least, saw his drawbacks. Schober, 
from Breslau, wrote to Schubert on December 2, 1824: “If only 
you could procure yourself a few alarm-drums in the shape of 
critics who would constantly without end talk about you in all 
the papers; it would probably work. I know some quite insig- 
nificant people who in such a manner have become famous and 
popular; why, then, should not you resort to it, who merits it in 
the highest degree?”” But Schober might as well have asked poor 
Schubert to turn himself inside out. 

Grove is, at the least, inconsistent in judging Schubert’s 
cronies. With one hand he pats them approvingly, with the 
other he raps them severely. They did not, as he says, “virtually 
live upon Schubert’s carelessness and good-nature.” If it is an 
indictment of them; it is an indictment of Schubert, too. Thrift 
was unknown to him. He lived for the moment, whether golden 
or sunless. He never earned so much or so steadily that he could 
have laid up savings had he tried. Apparently it mattered little 
to him. On July 10, 1826, Schubert wrote to Bauernfeld: “It 
is impossible for me to go to Gmunden or anywhere else, I have 
no money at all, and in general things go very badly with me. But 
I don’t care and am cheerful.” Nor was he the only one in this 
predicament. A few weeks later, in August, Bauernfeld confided 
to his diary the sad but not unusual intelligence that “Schubert 
is penniless, like the rest of us.”” Which did not prevent them 
from having a good time when they got together. 
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Schubert was a Bohemian, with the qualities and faults of 
the tribe. His friends—gay, brilliant, irresponsible, stimulating, 
devoted— were Schubert’s richest earthly belongings. He depended 
on what they gave him as much as they gained by what he gave 
them. The thing they could not bestow upon him, with their 
best intentions, was celebrity and a competence. Their circle was 
rather an humble and hermetic one; in no other could Schubert 
have moved. When Grove bemoaned the fact that, unlike 
Beethoven, Schubert did not count among his familiars “crowned 
heads and nobility,” eager to push him into the limelight, he 
might as well have lamented the inability of a purring puss to 
snarl like a Royal Bengali. 

It is hardly fair to say that “of his important friends few 
knew, or showed that they knew, what a treasure they had within 
their reach.”” Schubert’s important friends were Vogl, Ignaz von 
Sonnleithner and his sons, Count Moritz Dietrichstein (witness 
Dietrichstein’s letter to Vogl written in January, 1821: “Since I 
have fathomed the genius of this youthful, robust, and uncom- 
monly promising composer, it is one of my most fervent wishes 
to work for him sub umbra alarum tuarum, as much as I can’’), 
Bishop Dankesreither of St. Pélten, the singer Anna Milder, the 
publisher Matthias Artaria, Kiesewetter, Rochlitz, young Josef 
von Spaun, and old Salieri; all of them certainly “knew” and 
showed that they did. The “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde”’ in 
Vienna knew, and the “Steiermirkischer Musikverein” knew. 
Beethoven, whether or not he actually said that in Schubert 
lived “the divine spark,” also knew that here was a musical 
talent of the first order. That the knowledge was not more 
general or more loudly trumpeted into the world was probably 
due to a circumstance alluded to in a remark (August, 1823), by 
Beethoven’s nephew Karl in one of his deaf uncle’s writing tablets: 
“Schubert is being praised a lot, but people say that he hides 
himself.”” The behavior evidently deserved the reputation. It 
was not a very belpful reputation. 

Still, the expressions of admiration and confidence abounded 
among those who knew. Josef Hiittenbrenner proved a good 
prophet, when, as early as 1819, he wrote: “Schubert will truly 
shine some day a new Orion in the musical heavens;’’ and he 
showed considerable daring as well as acumen when, three years 
later, he recommended Schubert to the publisher Peters in Leipzig 
with the words: “To tell you in short and without exaggeration, 
he is a second Beethoven.” That was less than two years after 
“Der Erlkénig” had for the first time been sung in public. 
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The novelty of Schubert’s music either puzzled the listeners 
or entirely conquered them. Only those who were steeped in 
stagnant tradition withheld their approval. What the professional 
musician and critic objected to most, the freedom and unwonted 
restlessness of Schubert’s modulation, charmed unprejudiced ears. 
It was not surprising that so many musically untutored but 
sensitive artists—poets, painters, and the rest—were the first 
who succumbed to the spell of Schubert’s “modernity.” 


* * 
* 


The Vienna papers, so far as they took any notice of Schubert 
during his lifetime, were generous enough in their praises. Berlin 
and Leipzig took longer to accept the innovator. Clannishness 
rather than ignorance was the cause. Beethoven had raged 
against “die Leipziger Ochsen.” The attitude of these critics 
was frigid, to say the least. There is perhaps a reason for it. 
To-day Schubert’s music is the common property of the world. 
However, when his first songs appeared in print, it can be easily 
imagined that the cold, intellectual Northerners did not quite 
know what to do with these warm products of a Southern brain 
and temperament. To the insular Briton they were even more 
“foreign.” In 1833, at one of the “German soirées” given by 
the music publisher Wessel in London, William Gardiner tells 
us that he “‘heard some songs of Shobert [sic], a new author. His 
‘Erlking’ sung by Madame Schroeder [-Devrient] and accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Madame Dulcken, certainly was a most ter- 
rific thing of its kind. The alarming intonation of the vocalist, 
and the awful thunder which the pianist threw into the bass, had 
a dramatic effect purely German.” 

Fétis, in 1830, published in a book of “‘Curiosités Historiques 
de la Musique” an article on the “‘actual state of music in Ger- 
many.” The greatest curiosity about this article is the fact that 
Schubert’s name is nowhere mentioned and that the only ‘jeunes 
compositeurs” referred to in passing are Wolfram (1789-1830) and 
Mendelssohn. Wilhelm Christian Miiller’s ““Einleitungen in die 
Tonkunst”’ (1830), contains a brief appreciative notice on Franz 
Schubert, “dieser Lieblingsdichter unserer singenden Jugend.” 
But his name is set in ordinary type, whereas Onslow’s, for 
instance, was deemed worthy of the capital letters that spelled 
fame. Schubert’s turn was not far off. 

When Robert Schumann, ten years after Schubert’s death, 
came to Vienna and wayfared to the holy places of music, he 
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found a wild rosebush planted on Beethoven's grave, but “Franz 
Schubert’s resting-place is unadorned.” Schumann called on 
Schubert’s brother Ferdinand. There he discovered the heaps of 
manuscripts left by Franz. The unearthing of the great C major 
Symphony and the subsequent performance of it under Mendels- 
sohn in Leipzig were the first results of this visit. The remarkable 
series of posthumous publications extended over fifty years. 
So far as “new works” were concerned, Schubert did not die in 
1828 at the age of thirty-one, but lived to be well over eighty. 
No wonder that people began to shake their heads incredulously. 

Next to Schumann and Mendelssohn, no one helped more to 
spread the name and fame of Schubert than did Liszt through his 
playing of Schubert’s piano music and his transcriptions of Schu- 
bert songs. On his production of Schubert’s opera “‘Alfonso and 
Estrella” at Weimar, in 1854, love’s labor was lost. In England 
Sir George Grove became the acknowledged Schubert specialist 
and apostle of his music. Grove’s article on Schubert in the 
third volume of his “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” was 
the first biographical and critical account of Schubert’s life and 
works in English. It was the tribute of a rabid enthusiast deter- 
mined “to throw a perfume on the violet.”” The resultant odor 
was not pleasing to all. The “Edinburgh Review,” in 1883, 
thought the article “disproportionate,” which it was; it remains 
so to-day for reasons of piety. The Scottish critic candidly averred 
that not only did he not share Sir George’s enthusiasm to any- 
thing like the same extent, but thought it desirable, “in the interest 
of true musical criticism,” that musical readers generally should 
not share it. ‘Artistically, Schubert comes before us as almost 
the typical example of the self-taught genius, with the reservation, 
however, that he did not teach himself enough. . . . His attitude 
towards the art was throughout his life that of a very gifted 
amateur, who wants art just as far as he can get enjoyment out 
of it, and turns away at the point where hard work begins. . . . 
Is there no relation traceable between the style of Schubert's 
life and the style of his art? The possibility of such a relation we 
heard incidentally suggested once by the remark of a dignified 
and gentle-mannered old lady, after hearing a sonata of Schubert’s, 
that there was something in his music which always gave her the 
idea that he was not a refined man.” 

This little spray of flowers plucked from the venerable 
“Edinburgh” exhales all the aroma peculiar to the Victorian age. 
Priggery was making the last stand against the advancing fame 
of Schubert. 
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The friends were assembled at Schober’s to hail the New 
Year, 1828, Schubert’s last year on earth. There were about a 
dozen of them. When the clocks of Vienna struck midnight, 
the friends clinked their glasses of Malaga, and drank to health, 
happiness, and success. Then Bauernfeld read rather a senti- 
mental poem of ten stanzas which he had written for the occasion. 
One of them, curiously prophetic, may be translated thus: 


The charm’d flow of words, the fountain of song, 
Divine though they be, will be drained before long. 
No voice, in the throng, can sing without end, 

For even the singer must turn and wend; 

The source is hastening toward the seas, 

And he toward the source of his melodies. 


If the grim gambler was present again, he must have appre- 
ciated this stanza. The game was lost and won at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, November 19, 1828. Death 
found that his adversary held the highest trump. And the prize, 
in laurels, is incomputable. 

Shortly before he died, Schubert read the proofs of the second 
part of his “Winterreise.” It contains some of his finest and most 
touching songs. They are imbued with the serene resignation 
compounded of a tear and a smile. They disclose the fearless 
pessimism of an emancipated spirit. 

Schubert’s father was wholly conversant with the routine of 
dying. He had buried nine children and one wife. The impending 
loss of Franz properly filled him with the concern that animates 
every good Christian whose faith craves the solace of the last 
sacraments. Beyond this, he seems to have been unable to grasp 
the significance of the event. The father’s letter to Ferdinand, 
written on the day Franz died but before his actual death, may 
move us to ponder what separates fathers and sons. In a letter 
to Franz from his oldest brother, Ignaz, written October 12, 1818, 
there occurs this revealing postscript: “If you should write to 
Papa and to me jointly, do not touch upon religious matters.” 

Not all the brothers of Franz were alike. From Steyr, in 
July, 1825, Franz wrote to his father and stepmother a long letter 
which contains the following passage in reference to his brother 
Ferdinand: ‘‘He surely must have been sick again 77 times, and 
must have 9 times thought that he was dying, as if to die were 
the worst thing that can befall us. If only he could see these 
heavenly mountains and lakes, the sight of which threatens to 
crush and annihilate us, he would not set so great a store by this 
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petty life of ours, but would think it a great happiness to be 
returned to the incomprehensible forces of the earth for a new life.” 

The spire of St. Stephen’s church is visible for miles in the 
Austrian plain. What draws the eyes of the world to Vienna is 
the hallowed dust of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Brahms, 
returned to the incomprehensible forces of a soil forever sacred. 
And not the least precious of its immortal ingredients are the 
ashes of the little schoolmaster who was brought up in the atmos- 
phere of strict conformity, wrote masses and offertories, and died 
a trusting rationalist. Eduard von Bauernfeld wrote in his diary 
on March 8, 1826: “Schubert has the right mixture of the ideal 
and the real. The earth to him is beautiful.’ His brief stay on 
earth has left it to us more beautiful. 


SCHUBERT AND THE VIENNESE 
CLASSIC SCHOOL 


By GUIDO ADLER 
things fly . . . all move onward,” says a Greek philoso- 


pher. Wave follows after wave, now smoothly, now 

wildly rushing, foaming in rapids, then checked by fallen 
rocks or earth-slides, through which the torrent breaks a new path, 
sweeping trees and mire along on its tide. Of endless diversity 
in its course; and—as in nature and life—so likewise in art. On 
revolution follows reaction; on stroke, counter-stroke. Are we 
not living to-day in a period of revolution and revaluation? One 
extreme clashes with another. Every undertaking has _ its 
stages:—first, the cautiously tentative, the deferential advance 
in introducing changes; then come fantastic zealots who take 
delight in the mere tearing-down; after them the men of deliberate 
insight, who salvage the eternal values of the past while carrying 
out the third stage. The phases of this process—not always 
identical with progress—are extremely variable, or, to wait on 
the readers of this magazine with a musical simile, like variations 
on this tripartite theme. These are often, to be sure, not “‘charac- 
teristic variations,” but rather episodes dragged in by the com- 
poser’s self-interest, more or less skilfully introduced interludes 
that have an effect of irrelevance. Every transition from one 
style to another has its own physiognomy, even when the basic 
features of the step-by-step policy are the same. Then, in art, 
there will appear at the right moment some genius, or geniuses, 
who, by virtue of natural aptitude and sound training (wherein 
self-discipline is a weighty factor), discover new treasures and 
dispense them to the world. This generative process is irresistible 
in the successive stages of art. 

Such a picture is presented by the evolution of musical art 
at the time when Schubert was growing up and exploring with 
eager step the connecting-way between Classicism and Romance. 
He did not arrive at a full reconciliation of the two, nor was this 
his artistic aim. Schubert never had the feeling that he was 
treading new paths—he could not have it; for at the beginning 
of the past century there was no such contrast between the classic 
and the romantic in music as had already appeared in the art of 
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poetry during the last decade of the eighteenth century. For 
music no Wackenroder had arisen. E. T. A. Hoffmann, one of 
the banner-bearers of Romanticism in poetry, wrote music closely 
affiliated with Mozart’s; as a composer he never approached 
Beethoven. The Viennese classical composers themselves had, 
in certain details, shown romantic leanings or touches, without 
departing from their peculiar domain. Especially Mozart, with 
regard to combinations and effects of tone; as by the addition of 
the clarinet to the string-quartet in chamber-music, and by isolated 
tonal harbingers of the future, like the second theme in the first 
movement of the clarinet-quintet. Just in the opera, however, 
high though he raised its general level, Mozart remained on 
traditional ground. His trial by fire and water in The Magic Flute 
matches neither the Fewerzauber (Fire Magic) nor the plashing 
of Undine, but is still the naive, self-sufficing music of the classic 
expressional style. 

Haydn, in the “Chaos” of his Creation, produced a vaguely 
formless piece on the lines of the disintegration of the prelude- 
forms then in the vogue; but merely as a representation of “‘chaos.”’ 
Nevertheless, even in this piece the methodical hand of the classical 
musician is plainly to be seen. Beethoven, despite all the sublime 
flights in the works of his latest period, was grounded throughout 
in classicism. He never shook the formal foundations and prin- 
ciples of classical music, or broke them down. In our present-day 
literature superfluous attempts are being made to prove that 
Beethoven’s last period belongs wholly to romanticism. This 
is quite impossible, merely in view of its formal construction. 
Seldom has the creative course of a genius developed with such 
organic symmetry as in Beethoven’s case. He would never have 
been able to utilize a romantic theme like the Melusine of Grill- 
parzer as the subject of an opera. He refrained because he had 
to—though nothing would have pleased him better than codper- 
ation with the poet he so highly prized;—and this, together with 
other similar rejections, pertain to the closing years of his life. 
A more precise motivation of Beethoven’s course is in place here 
—the more so because Schubert is not a continuator of the ultimate 
Beethoven. Schubert still stands, in his last orchestral works, 
on the ground of Beethoven’s middle period. In the Bagatellen 
(composed 1820-3) Beethoven does not remotely resemble the 
style of the small pieces created by the young romanticists and 
the artists who wrought the transition from classic to romantic. 
Beethoven’s Bagatellen are diminutive pieces in the classic form 
with all its distinctive marks, whereas the composers with a leaning 
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toward romanticism formed, in like small pieces, blocks for upbuild- 
ing the new style. The ‘“Poésies intimes,” ‘“Impromptus,” 
“Moments musicals,” “‘Caprices,” “Intermezzi,” “‘Piéces,” ““Noc- 
turnes,” “Allegri capricciosi,” “Etudes (poétiques),” ‘Moments 
mélancoliques,” ‘“‘Valses sentimentales,” ‘“‘Valses nobles,” with 
their transition into “Songs without Words,” “Rhapsodies,” 
“Ballades” (for piano), were weapons from the arsenal of the 
youthful romantic enthusiasts and of the frequently hesitant 
followers in their train. Liszt himself created an Etude which he 
later transformed into a Symphonic Poem. These lesser romantic 
pieces slood in organic connection with the “Romances” written 
in the heyday of the classicists, and also, unwittingly, with the 
“Piéces” that had already been composed by Couperin and others 
of kindred romantic inclination. In their time (beginning of 
the eighteenth century) the day for a Romantic school had not 
yet dawned; the art of music had other tasks to accomplish. 
Among the small pieces of the romantic school, dances also claimed 
a place, especially polonaises, waltzes, and national dances of 
various kinds. From this soil sprang the miniature art-forms 
of Chopin. Many a piece of this description—those of Schubert, 
for instance—might, indeed, be taken for a composition by Chopin. 


No. 3 Schubert.,,Zwilf Lindler* Op. 171 (1828) 


ete. 


Many others mark the path leading to Schumann. Even if 
the affinity seems to manifest itself only outwardly in such tonal 
resemblances, they reveal, at all events, a certain kinship between 
Schubert, Chopin and Schumann. 

The remoter keys, like D-flat, G-flat and C-flat, now came 
into favor on account of their “romantic” shimmer. And with 
such signatures Schubert began writing songs, as well, which his 
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publishers had transcribed into more accessible keys for the sake 
of “greater facility” of execution and to render them more market- 
able. These small instrumental pieces do not exhibit, as afore- 
said, classical diminutive forms as displayed in Beethoven’s 
Bagatellen. Thematically they are more or less freely constructed; 
in form they are built up on one leading-motive, and show a 
great variety of permutations. The dance-pieces alone generally 
followed the several models, though with greater versatility in 
the thematic working-out. The purely poetic pieces now led 
over into the broader instrumental ballades, such as Brahms 
still produced (Op. 10) in his earlier period. Compositions of 
this kind actually aspired to assume the place of poetry in strict 
or free verse; they were the offspring of the small pieces following 
the same tendency and fathered by a romanticism continually 
growing and gaining strength. From this Haydn and Mozart 
stood apart; they wrote music without poetic intention. Their 
small compositions were meant as music only, revelations of inner 
emotions and aspirations in well-rounded form. It was only in 
the more extended forms that a poetic intent, even with them, 
came to light; with Haydn, in the symphonies of his early period 
having a programmatic cast from which he emancipated himself 
in his maturer works. Mozart’s symphonies rested throughout 
on a purely musical foundation. Haydn speaks of his great 
symphonies as “moral characters,” meaning that these combina- 
tions strove not only after beauty, but likewise after a self-sufficing, 
unified, ethical strength of expression. On this ground Mozart 
and Beethoven also remained. With the latter the poetical idea 
grows by itself. He writes poems in music, though not in competi- 
tion with the word; for where he enlists words, as in the Choral 
Fantasy and the closing movement of the “Ninth,” it is effected 
with complete correlation of the words with the poetico-musical 
train of thought in the work. He expresses, in music, cosmic 
conceptions, the leading traits of his character, such as altruism, 
the fear of God, freedom, heroism. He represents in purely 
musical style the trials that man has to undergo, e.g., in the 
Agnus of the Missa solemnis. The classic composers endued 
music with such power and elemental effect, that the romantic 
musicians had the presumption to set it in the place of poetry. 
One banner-bearer of romanticism says explicitly that instrumental 
music is the most romantic of all arts. And an historian of 
literature remarks in his scientifically grounded work,' that the 
romanticists in music had found the music-flower and wafted 
'Haym, “Die romantische Schule,” 1871. 
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abroad its poetic fragrance, which had been denied to the romantic 
poets. In very truth “the marvellous, the poetic charm,” seems 
to be imparted with more immediate intensity by music than 
by poetry. 

Schubert stands nearly on the midway line; he remains a 
pure musician (therein following the classicists), avoids the 
program and programmatic tendencies, and at the same time opens 
up new musical territory in the spirit and service of romanticism. 
This is shown by two complementary or, we might better say, 
contrasting groups of his compositions, which, doubtless by reason 
of his early decease, did not attain that perfection (in the instru- 
mental field) which hovered before his mental vision. From 
early youth—one might say, from childhood—he created pieces 
more or less free in form, and also realized this formal freedom in 
more extended cyclical works, but without seeking to break up 
the great forms of cyclical instrumental music. On the other 
hand, he concentrated the structure, more particularly in his 
song-music, and strove to break away from the free-soaring 
“Fantasien”’ of his youth, yet without wholly renouncing them.— 
During the classic period “‘Fantasien” were pieces constructed 
with a more or less free succession of their parts. (The ‘“‘Fan- 
tasia”’ of the seventeenth century was an antecedent form of the 
Fugue.) Take the classic example, Mozart’s C-minor Fantasie pre- 
ceding the C-minor Sonata (Kéchel, No. 475), composed in 1785, 
wherein finds expression a restless yearning that vainly seeks relief. 

Beethoven sometimes improvised after this fashion, stringing 
the sections one after the other; or he would unroll an orderly 
series of variations, or approximate the form of the sonata or 
rondo. So we are informed by credible witnesses, and we likewise 
possess relics in the shape of written compositions entitled ‘“Fan- 
tasien,” or conceived in that style. Such models profoundly 
influenced the youthful Schubert, foremostly, we opine, the 
above-mentioned “Fantasie” by Mozart. But influences from 
another quarter also made themselves felt—the ballad-settings of 
Zumsteeg. As we know, Schubert’s earliest extant song-com- 
position, “Hagars Klage,” written in 1811, when the composer 
was in his fourteenth year, is an imitation, a “copy,” of Zumsteeg’s 
setting of the same text; a copy often agreeing with it in con- 
struction, a free succession of separate pieces with most diversified 
changes of key, and in which beginning and end of these several 
pieces are differently treated, and show in certain passages signs 
of the disciple’s original talent. By way of example we shall here 
write down the succession of the parts, for therein lies the starting- 
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point for Schubert’s free developments:—Largo 3-4 B-minor-D- 
major; Allegro C-major-B-major; Largo 3-4 B-minor-F-major; 
Geschwind C-minor-A-flat; Adagio Db-major-F-minor-F-major; 
Geschwind C-minor-A-flat; Adagio Dp-major-F-minor; Largo Epi- 
sode E-G (different from Zumsteeg) ; Pit largo C-major (“Jehova’’), 
Allegro (different), Recitative into D-major; Allegretto 2-4 G-D 
(Dominant); Allegro 6-8 G-minor; Andante C-minor-Dp; Largo 
2-2 F-minor-D (Dominant, leading different) Adagio 3-4 G 
(Dominant)-Ab,—truly a sample-card of rainbow hues. (Of 
course, these chord-entrances do not always imply real keys.) 
Equally diversified is the boy’s setting of Schiller’s “Leichen- 
fantasie,” a lyric monody; the poem, comprising nine strophes of 
from eight to ten lines each, is divided into eighteen musical 
sections, the sections grouped according to the prevailing mood, 
and the first part repeated before the close. In similar style are 
his two four-hand “Klavierfantasien,” the first composed in 1810 
and filling thirty-two closely-written pages, divided into twelve 
parts and treated similarly as regards tonality. And in these 
firstling pieces breathes, as we said before, a genial originality 
and romantic urge for modulation. Only one passage from ““Hagars 
Klage” shall be cited, by way of comparison, with Zumsteeg’s 
composition, where the unhappy, rejected mother cries out at 
sight of her beloved child: 


Zumsteeg (aus ,Hagars Klage*) 
Du musst ster - ben, ar - - - mes Wiirm-chen 
) 
° Da musst ster - - ben, du musst 
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In such passages we sense the originality of the young enthusiast, 
and in such works he makes sundry attempts to press forward 
to fuller success; for example, in his two versions of Schiller’s 
ballade “Der Taucher.” 

Contrasted with these types is another group in which, while 
holding fast and conforming to the strophic form of his poetic 
material, he presses on to a precise apprehension of the poetic 
content, and in the course of the next four years attains this goal. 
His endeavor was aided, on the one hand, by the example of the 
folk-song and some few songs by classical writers; on the other, 
by Goethe’s lyrics in their terse, pithy, precise form, whose words 
clearly set forth the mood, thus influencing Schubert to concen- 
tration. His setting of Goethe’s “Gretchen am Spinnrad”’ 
(Meine Ruh’ ist hin), with the uniform accompaniment-figure in 
the soprano of the piano-part, already bears external evidence of 
the composer’s comprehensive grasp (at the age of sixteen) ;—a 
showing worthy of a place beside the youthful works of a Hindel 
or a Mozart. 

Thus are these two groups contrasted throughout the brief 
career of the master, both in vocal and instrumental music. But 
whereas, in the former, it is formal concentration that occupies 
the foreground and assumes chief control, this process is not 
carried out with equal unity of effect in the latter branch of art. 
The reason is, probably, that in the music combined with poetry 
both arts participate in asserting the poetic values, and the musical 
setting can, by virtue of its power and its realization thereof, more 
easily bear the sacrifice of being merged in the poetic form. In 
the instrumental field the self-assertion and will 10 expression of the 
poetical conception come more to the fore, a conception developed 
sooner and more fully in images of phantasy. The most poetical 
instrumental numbers of Schubert are those in freer form, down 
to the “‘Wandererfantasie,” in which a “leading-motive” (as it 
might be called) is employed in the several sections up to the 
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Fugue (an almost purely poetical picture), and thus brings about 
an inner coherence between the movements, such as is sought 
after by romanticists in the poetical sense. All this based on the 
theme of a song! 

Among the piano-works of Schubert it is not those in set 
forms (sonata-movement and rondo) that are relatively the more 
valuable. Robert Schumann was, we think, justified in saying 
that the “Fantasie-Sonata” (in four movements: Fantasie G- 
major, Andante D-major, Menuett B-minor, Allegretto G-major) 
is Schubert’s best piano-work, “‘an idyl of ineffable charm and 
delicacy, that so truly represents Schubert’s style of working, 
hovering midway between formal and free treatment.” The two 
sonatas “‘quasi fantasia” (Op. 27, Nos. 1 and %), written by Beet- 
hoven in the year 1801, are works marking a transition to a still 
more comprehensive working-out of the thematic material, a 
more intense realization of the conceptions to be expressed. The 
second, in C#-minor, is at the same time a love-letter to a high- 
born lady—a musical love-poem. With the classic composers 
such works are exceptional phenomena, transitional pieces. With 
Schubert, whom Liszt calls the “musicien le plus poéte que jamais,” 
the poetical content stands more in the foreground, and the 
tone-poet, Schubert, never did succeed in effecting a perfect 
reconciliation between the poetical and the formal elements. 
Until his early death he wavered betwixt freer design and stricter 
form. Expansions and extensions make themselves conspicuous, 
repetitions of all kinds—the “‘Géttliche Linge” (divine dalliance), 
the somewhat garrulous flow of speech. This, however, is not 
so much an outcome of the incomparable fecundity of Schubert’s 
Muse as an issue of his romantic impulses, which in instrumental 
music, as already noted, were not conditioned and guided by the 
formal design of the poetic language, as in vocal music. He does, 
indeed, fight his way upward till, at the age of twenty, he attains 
an ever-increasing mastery over the instrumental forms, but this 
is contravened by his well-nigh consistent employment of song- 
forms in the complexities of the sonata-movement. 

This is a feature frequently enlarged upon in literature,’ and 
one which relegates our young master to the second rank in com- 
parison with the classic composers of instrumental music. In my 
opinion it was no mere accident that Schubert stopped short in 
the composition of his B-minor symphony. Even he was unable 


1A welcome contribution to this view of the case is the essay on “‘Die Sonatenform 
bei Schubert,”” by Felix Salzer, published in Vol. XV of the “Studien zur Musikwis- 
senschaft, Beihefte der Denkmiler der Tonkunst’’ (1828). 
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to finish this splendid torso; even his genius had not then gained 
the power to carry it to completion on romantic lines. None 
other could afterwards have accomplished the task; but the great 
followers of Beethoven—and as one of these Schubert regarded 
himself, in the symphonic field (not as though he would compare 
himself to Beethoven; for that he was far too modest)—could not 
bring out “romantic symphonies” before achieving, each in his 
own way, a still greater perfection in musical romanticism. In 
his last symphony (C-major) Schubert stands rather on classic 
ground, in spite of certain specifically romantic effects like the 
call of the horns at the outset, that reaches over from classic 
territory into that of romance. 

This use of sound-effects is another distinguishing mark of 
specific romanticism. In this field Schubert had already brought 
forward an astonishing venture in early youth. Whereas Beet- 
hoven as late as 1812, at the age of forty-two, wrote a Dirge in 
serious, simple, lofty style for four trombones, this sixteen-year-old 
boy in 1813 employed for a “kleine Trauermusik” 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 1 double-bassoon, 2 horns and 2 trombones, in a 
“Grave con espressione,”’ and withal in the romantic key of Eb- 
minor. After a two-part section all the instruments combine in a 
rhapsodically elegiac expression of grief. 


Franz Schubert ,Eine kleine Trauermusik” 
(19 September. 1813) 
T | 
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First 2 Horns, then 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons, 
Double-bassoon, 2 Horns, 2 Trombones 
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Beethoven. ,,Equale“ fiir 12 Posaunen (1812) 
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Mozart’s ‘‘Mauerische Trauermusik”’ (1785) employed, besides 
the strings, 1 clarinet, 1 bassett-horn, 2 oboes, 2 horns, with 1 
granfagotto. We see that Schubert, as regards tone-effect, stands 
nearer to Mozart. Schubert’s romantic temper disposed him to 
a partiality for the wind-instruments, whose timbres blended 
into novel effects. In his piano-works the two-hand setting often 
does not suffice him, and a fuller sonority requires four hands. 
Some such four-hand pieces are among the best of his piano- 
compositions. In Schubert’s chamber-music there are works for 
strings, in particular, so scored that they fairly appeal for a mani- 
fold orchestral reinforcement; e.g., the grand G-major quartet. 

In the foreground of Schubert’s artistic imagery stands 
Melody, as he took it over from his musical ancestry and elevated 
to a burst of joy in song that stands unrivaled in the annals of the 
Song. Rooted in the soil of his native land and town, stand his 
songs in their primitive strength. From these he launched out 
into all branches of the art, and all his artistic constructions are 
penetrated with the song-form to a degree unknown before or after 
him. Herein resides his strength—and his weakness. For in 
song-composition as such this divine gift led him to the highest 
perfection; while in chamber-music and the symphony this peculiar 
inclination and talent was not always advantageous. The regular 
division of the song-period makes itself felt everywhere, and not 
only in the subordinate theme of the sonata-form. Even his 
broader instrumental movements are founded on a substructure 
of the song-tune; it invades even his sacred compositions. The- 
matic treatment of the higher order in symphonic music was a 
gift withheld from him. We have seen how he followed given 
models in song, at first copying them. In the leading of his song- 
melody he takes after Mozart at the outset; his song “An den 
Friihling”’ is in vocal effect very strongly reminiscent of Mozart’s 
*“Komm lieber Mai”; they are alike in measure and key and 
similar in melody. It rests on the same ground as songs by A. 
Hiller, P. A. Schulz, J. F. Reichardt, and Zelter. He stands in 
closest connection, however, as regards song-composition, with a 
group of Viennese song-writers, as has been amply demonstrated.' 

In melodic form Vienna bears closer resemblance to the 
Italians than is observable in North and Central German artists 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. The treatment of the 
bel canto, for which Schubert was technically trained in Salieri’s 


1Cf. Alberti Radanovicz, ““Das Wiener Lied von 1789-1815,” in “Studien zur 
ee supplements to the “Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich,” 
ol. 
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school, he mastered in childhood. As a choir-boy in the court- 
chapel he cultivated it practically. But he reaches out further; 
the broad, singing Adagios in symphonies by Viennese classicists 
also affect his melodic style; all melody becomes vocal. Thus 
Schubert’s songs flow on naturally and glidingly, text and tune 
most intimately blended. The few exceptions prove and fortify 
the rule. The impact of the romantic strivings is manifested, on 
the one hand, by the soul-stirring expression of longing, and on the 
other by the transition to an infusion of the declamatory cantilena: 
—mounting upward to the “Leiermann,”’ a song which, in its 
declamatory idiom, was the load-star for all romantic treatment 
of the song down to Hugo Wolf, and, in its genre, has never been 
surpassed. Herein is revealed the self-dependent romantic musi- 
cian, whose upstriving genius wins wholly new expression quite 
foreign to Viennese classicism. 

In his accompaniments to the voice-part Schubert also diverges 
from the mostly homophonic accompaniments that were employed 
for the song by Haydn and Mozart. He does not exactly write 
contrapuntal accompanying parts, but interweaves enlivening 
motives. Just as he favors the strophic song-forms with variations, 
and the through-composed forms, he seeks to connect the phases 
of his tone-poems more intimately by enchainments of motives; 
to unify them. The romantic coloristic song invites, even 
demands, this treatment of the piano-accompaniment, which 
also shares in the realistic coloring so far, that songs by Schubert 
were “orchestrated” just like piano-works;—not invariably to 
their advantage, for the intimate effect is generally lost in these 
orchestral colorations. No such apparatus is needed for binding 
voice-part and accompaniment together by motive-work, and its 
effect is only too often external. I cannot help preferring to 
hear the original ““Wandererfantasie” played by a genuine pianistic 
artist, rather than the monstrously overladen, orchestrally glutted 
transcription. 

It is significant that Schubert’s songs with piano accompani- 
ment formed a point of departure for the songs with orchestra 
of a subsequent epoch. 

In this matter of a more opulent piano-accompaniment 
Schubert did not stand alone during his youthful period; at the 
very time when he was making his sensationally rapid ascent, 
one of the Viennese song-composers may have exerted a certain 
influence (as is shown in the above-cited work), namely, Niklas 
Freiherr von Kruff (1779-1818), who, between 1802 and 1815, 
published songs, some of which, in accompaniment, rhythmic 
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treatment and general make-up display analogies with the texts 
set by Schubert one or two years later.! 

This implies no belittlement of Schubert’s genial inspiration; 
in every period composers of second and third rank assemble 
building-material to form a foundation for the towering structure 
of an epochal, a typical, style. 

As noted above, Schubert likewise maintains a foothold on 
Viennese ground in other branches of the art; he appropriates 
genuine Viennese airs and employs them even in the broader 
cyclical forms of instrumental music—another application of the 
“voices of the peoples” in a romantic sense; so that beside and 
together with the air the local atmosphere implicit in the song 
attains to expression, as in the four-hand “Divertissement A la 
hongroise” in g-minor, Op. 54. When the classic composers 
incorporate the folk-tunes of town or country in symphonies, 
chamber-music, or sonatas, they cut and polish them and elaborate 
them amply. Schubert, in his use of Viennese airs, is a Viennese 
pur sang. One example must suffice: 


Franz Schubert, Sonate. Op. 53 (1825) 
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This piece could just as well have been written by Josef Lanner or 
Johann Strauss the Elder.? Over the dances of these composers, 
too, is spread a romantic shimmer; the title of one of Lanner’s 
waltzes, “Die Romantiker,”’ would fit various other compositions 
by this master; they are bathed in a romantic light, “smiling 
through tears.” Schubert is the truest representative of this 
form of impressionism, of this mood, in the domain of music. 

1In a volume of the “Denkmiiler der Tonkunst in Osterreich,” shortly to appear, 
there will be published “Wiener Lieder von 1789-1815.” Vol. LIV contained the 
“Wiener Lied von 1778-1791.” 


*Justification for this ag will be found on examining the scores published in 
Vols. LXV and LXVIII of the “Denkmiiler.” 


Allegro vivace 
‘ 
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Among the Vienna masters of his time, he is the melancholiac. 
He is devoured by ardent longing: ‘‘My productions in music were 
born of understanding and of my suffering. Those engendered 
by suffering alone seem to give the world the greatest delight.” 

Thus Schubert stands at the turning-point between two 
schools and two styles. In the history of music he occupies a 
position quite similar to that of Kleist in the history of literature. 
Both are travelling on the straight road from classicism to roman- 
ticism. In externals, too, their lives present many analogies 
parallel with their psychic struggles; only Schubert holds aloof 
from “morbid emotional excitements” and rejoices in friendly 
intercourse and companionable relaxation. He is buoyed up by 
the might of music, by a well-nigh incomparable creative faculty. 
While Kleist casts a sidelong glance over the field of music (he was 
musically gifted), Schubert surveys with open eye the heights 
and depths of music’s immeasurable realm. And whereas Kleist 
imports romantic ideas into the drama, Schubert restricts himself 
to lyricism—for his opera-music seems a thing apart from the 
divine trend of his endeavor. His every work, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is pervaded by the Song, and herein lies, as regards 
form, the main difference from the classic composers, who employ 
the song only restrictedly—here and there, as the central type 
(the sonata-form) allows, or in the minor branches of song-com- 
position proper, or the Singspiel. The unfolding of romanticism 
in opera went on alongside of or after Schubert. As a true genius, 
he instinctively fulfilled his mission. The historian, therefore, 
cannot set Schubert down as a hybrid between classic and romantic, 
but will classify his own work as a synthesis, in accord with his 
individuality and his position, in point of time, in the stage of 
musical development during his creative period. We should not 
sever and segregate, but rightly appreciate the unity of his person- 
ality and his Muse. May this study contribute to the solution of 
the problem to which I have addressed myself. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


ROBERT FRANZ ON SCHUBERT 
AND OTHERS 


By RICHARD ALDRICH 


SERIES of letters from Robert Franz, the German song- 

composer, to a friend in Dresden, a musician who-rejoiced 

in the mellifluous name of Twietmeyer, has recently,;come 
into the hands of the present writer. They extend over a period 
of about seven years, from June, 1868, to March, 1875, and are all 
dated from his home in Halle. With much that is personal and on 
matters long since forgotten, they contain much that gives interest- 
ing side-lights on Franz’s artistic views, his productions, his 
relationship with musicians of the time, especially his enmities, 
his friendships, and various artistic incidents that occurred in 
the period in question. They were evidently written with no 
thought of publication; and some are couched in terms of a vivacity 
that hardly lends itself to print, even at this distance of time. In 
one of these letters Franz remarks to his correspondent that he 
sometimes “lets himself go very freely” in his letters—it was 
in reference to an application made to him by Marie Lipsius, a 
musical writer who used the nom de plume of La Mara, for some 
of his letters to print in a collection of composers’ writings about 
music (“‘Musikerbriefe aus fiinf Jahrhunderten’’). Readers of 
the correspondence with Twietmeyer will agree; but he wrote 
especially for La Mara a very proper one, full of high philosophy 
and few personalities. In the Twietmeyer correspondence the 
philosophy is somewhat less high, and the personalities numerous 
and pungent. 

The period in question was one of considerable agitation in the 
musical world of Germany. Among other things that were rife 
was a debate about Franz’s ideas as to the proper way to present 
the works of Bach and Handel in public performance; Franz was 
for a complete modernization of the orchestration, as against the 
“thistorical school’ of Spitta, Chrysander and others, who 
advocated as near an approach as possible to the composers’ 
copies. There are some echoes of this controversy in this corre- 
spondence. There was controversy as to Franz’s own compositions; 
or perhaps there was not controversy enough to suit Franz, who 
thought he was the victim of a “conspiracy of silence.”” He had, 
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it might be said, a pretty high opinion of himself as a song-writer 
and a pretty high estimate of his songs. He does not hesitate 
to let this estimate appear in the privacy of these letters, any 
more than he did in the “Conversations Through Ten Years” 
reported by Dr. Wilhelm Waldmann, in his little book of that 
title published in 1895, or in the letters published by Baron Senfft 
von Pilsach in 1907. Franz had a comfortable assurance that he 
was one of the great ones in song-writing. His place was recog- 
nized as a high one in the later years of his life—though perhaps 
not so high as he would have assigned it—and in the years since 
his death in 1892. It is possible that there has been since some- 
thing of a reaction and that he is not so generally placed on a 
level with Schubert and Schumann, and so far above Brahms, 
as he apparently thought was his due. His songs do not appear 
on singers’ programmes nearly so often as they did fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five years ago; and there is a disposition to 
find his range small, his field of emotion limited, his style scho- 
lastic, his methods—fine, polished, romantically expressive as 
they are—tending to repetition. 

Nevertheless, he was a figure that loomed large in the latter 
years of the nineteenth century. He was a man of strong likes 
and dislikes and force in expressing them; and some of the things 
he had to say to Herr Twietmeyer are worth noting at the present 
day. They illumine Franz and send an occasional ray of light 
on some of the conflicts of years gone by. 

In the first letter of the collection, dated Halle, June 11, 1868, 
Franz informs his correspondent that he has been almost exclu- 
sively engaged with Handel, and has come upon things that he 
had previously never dreamed of. He hopes to publish them 
in a short time—he did so, in his collections of Handel’s operatic 
airs and several of the oratorios and cantatas—“‘and then you 
will open your eyes!’’ “Compare the present with the past,” 
he says; “the present appears worse and worse—the pitiable 
bungling that goes on!”” He continues with some timely comment: 
“How is Schneider’s opus getting on? Does the man still print 
his addled eggs? Slip him the last article that Bagge’s journal 
[the “‘Allegemeine Musikalische Zeitung’’] printed about my 
songs—that is the right kind of food for his beak. The fellows 
go like cats around hot stew—they breathe harder and harder, 
afraid all the time of burning their dirty mouths. In the begin- 
ning of this scribbling Schubert was proclaimed with a solemn 
trumpet fanfare as the King of Song; and it was soon expressly 
declared that the close following of his methods would lead to 
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the destruction of that form of art. Only wholly bewildered 
heads are in a condition to write such contradictions; the truth 
is always juggled before their eyes, their fists are too awkward to 
grasp it. 

“At bottom there can hardly be stronger contrasts than 
between Schubert’s songs and mine. There, moods that are always 
directed exteriorly and that almost require representation in 
costume; here, processes of an exactly opposite kind. Schubert’s 
immortal service to the song consists in the undeniable fact that 
he injected warm and pulsing life-blood into it—even Beethoven’s 
‘Adelaide,’ viewed in the light, is only a cold marble statue. But 
Schubert could at first produce only palpable and downright 
forms of expression. It was left to a later time to deepen the 
feeling in itself and thereby put the lyric on its true basis. Now 
for the first time are Bach’s influences of importance, and are 
revealed of themselves in the most natural manner. That is as 
clear as the sun—only dullards would deny it. This kind is largely 
represented in Dresden!” 

One of Franz’s pet aversions was Julius Rietz, once of Leipsic, 
at this time a conductor in Dresden. Some months later he 
writes: 

“Reports are to the effect that there is a great clot of fat in 
the heart of our friend Rietz, in which it groans and stews like a 
pancake. Much beer-drinking may be the cause. Well, his music 
was always of that greasy kind—the man seems to have suffered 
for years from a gluing-up of the heart. On the occasion of the 
performance of Bach’s ‘Passion’ he sought to air thoroughly his 
resentment against me and acted like the real Jew that he always 
has been. Such a clown pounds at his little handwork, while he 
is entirely incompetent to reckon with the higher things of art, and 
is not worth shoving aside with your foot. But perhaps a dull 
feeling of his nothingness is stirring within him—for that reason 
he spits fire and flame as soon as a respectable spirit crosses his 
way.” 

A little later he makes some more general remarks, bringing 
in the same obsession: 

“The approaching period belongs to the ‘Music of the Future’. 
Those of the Mendelssohnian school who have tried to stifle it have 
played their last trump, and are scuttling like rats from the 
sinking ship. Rietz tried a bold trick on the occasion of ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ wherefore Wagner gave him a kick; and he is now 
in his old place. If, now, little Karl Reinecke should try a silly 
trick, it would be a complete joy for people like me!” 
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Liszt is to visit Franz at Halle; and Franz will tell him all the 
things that Rietz and David (concert-master of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra in Leipsic) and Reinecke have done to him; and perhaps, 
to give the three gentlemen pleasure, Liszt will do something for 
Franz’s arrangements (of Bach and Handel): “This much is 
certain: could Liszt force himself to stay a few years longer in 
Weimar, the Leipsic Gewandhaus would be undone, and thereby 
art would be freed from an Alp that has weighed on it far too 
long.” 

Otto Dresel in Boston was one of those who worked most 
disinterestedly and diligently for Franz; and they were on intimate 
terms. In a letter of September, 15, 1872, Franz mentions 
Dresel’s determination to stay in Boston. It is regrettable to 
read—what was evidently the outcome of a momentary irritation, 
for he felt differently in later years—“I have no more hope of any 
profitable discussions with him—our views on art and life are too 
wide apart for any agreement to be possible.” The reason given 
is strange to those who know Dresel’s reputation: ‘“Though justice 
ought to be done to the highest claims of pure art, the man demands 
at the same time that consideration be given to the tasteless 
desires of an unclean public. ‘Explain me, Count Oerindur, this 
discordance of nature!’ ” 

Franz’s friend, Wilhelm Osterwald, many of whose verses he 
set to music, wrote a pean of praise about him in a magazine; 
but Franz was not satisfied—he failed to mention one thing that 
he considered of the highest importance and the basis of all his 
musical production: his relation to the Protestant chorale, and 
everything connected with it. Osterwald answered that Franz 
had never written him anything about the Protestant chorale. 
Now he sees it as a priceless key to the comprehension of Franz’s 
art. As a result, Franz says, he has thought more about it and 
has come to conclusions that he never had dreamed of: 

“My youthful development rested on those early forms of art. 
Bach and Handel, Schubert and Schumann, came to me later 
only to enlarge that basis and to fructify it. But I did not start 
out from these four masters!.... Bach and Handel themselves 
are nothing but the results of the old Protestant chorale; without 
it they would not have existed at all.”” And he goes on to say 
that from this community of roots he would establish the correct- 
ness of his method of reconstituting Bach and Handel in his 
arrangements. “But’’—still harping on his enemies—‘‘what do 
Hiller and Rietz know of such a past as mine was? I thank God 
now that He let me grow up in the midst of the ‘old trash.’ ” 
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In January, 1873, Franz writes of a revision he had made 
of his published songs, Op. 1 to 12. “That I undertook this 
revision is due to the damned Franz Album that the young Jews 
published behind my back, interlarded with a mass of horrible 
blunders. When I got started, I thought I would do up the whole 
thing, and undertook, first to get rid of many superfluous expression- 
marks. On close scrutiny I found much of which I have reason 
to be ashamed in the bottom of my heart. When you have 
played through the improvements, look back at the original text 
—for my part, I find now a real disgust for it.” He mentions 
“uncouth octaves that go beyond a joke;” “hateful concealed 
fifths, unresolved sevenths’—strange things for such a purist 
to write, which he rejoices to have rooted out. “The scornful 
laughter of my artistic colleagues, if they ever take notice, I must 
disregard. I give the fellows their quiet pleasure and must take 
it as a punishment for my misdeeds. But now, everything is 
like gold!” 

In October, 1873, he speaks of an article about him in an Eng- 
lish weekly, by Dr. Franz Hueffer, later musical critic of The 
London Times, “in which he has taken the trouble to force me 
from the oppressive embraces of Schubert and Schumann. In 
their place, however, he bas given me another companion—Liszt! 
But listen to the reason for thus connecting me: although our 
artistic careers have been entirely different, and we have had 
little in common in treating the special form of art—song-writing— 
under consideration, there is, however, one trait common to us 
both, important enough to connect our names and pointing to 
the one basis on which a further organic progress of the song 
seems possible—Liszt and Franz are, first of all, poets, and only 
secondarily musicians! This point of view, which, in the mouth 
of a critic is as new as it is apt, is very clearly developed; and 
for my part, I think I have ample cause to be satisfied with 
Hueffer’s reasoning.... It would be really too bad if the German 
bullies should have their mouths stopped on the other side of the 
Channel and a light set up that should throw their croaking 
deep into the shadow!” 

In 1873 an honorary fund was collected for Franz, in view of 
the disability falling upon him through his total deafness and 
the rheumatic lameness of his hands. After bewailing that the 
figures of the fund had come out in one of the musical journals, 
Franz speaks of its completion. It gave him possession of 40,000 
marks ($10,000) and a sufficient income. He was naturally in 
the seventh heaven of delight over this assurance of his material 
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future. But he cannot help wondering what his enemies will say 
—he never loses sight of his enemies even in the most peaceful 
prospects—and commissions his correspondent to speak of the 
matter of the successfully completed fund to one of them, to see 
what kind of a face he would make: “We ought to give people 
from time to time a little pleasure, especially when they have 
deserved it so thoroughly!” 

Ferdinand David was one of these enemies; and he could not 
leave him alone even in death. He writes: “What say you to 
David’s end? They have been giving him recently all kinds of 
hypocritical funeral honors in the Gewandhaus. Reinecke. his 
bosom friend, wrote in great haste ‘In Memoriam Tuam,’ etc. 
Hiller plastered together a memorial adagio. The latter is said 
to be beneath contempt.” 

A pamphlet concerning Franz and his work (“Robert Franz 
und das Deutsche Volks- und Kirchenlied”) was published in 
1875 by August Saran, a zealous advocate of the composer; and 
this, with a laudatory notice of it in the press by Wilhelm Oster- 
wald, Franz thinks, must “remove the cataract from the eyes of 
his dear countrymen” that prevented them from seeing and 
realizing his own worth, so that in future “they will know what 
sort of aman they have amongst them.” ‘From now on,” he says, 
“the everlasting parasitism that has connected me now with Bach 
and Handel, now with Schubert and Schumann, must stop. 
Anybody who is not struck with blindness can see from the arrange- 
ments of the old German songs and chorales what it is all about 
really. So then, we should have crossed the mountains safely, 
with somewhat soiled limbs and totally destroyed hearing, but 
with sound lungs. These can, at least, from now on, proclaim 
aloud what hitherto has had to be kept in anxious silence. To be 
sure, the songs remain what they have always been, and the public 
also, has in no respect become more intelligent. Nevertheless, 
there has been a swing in public opinion in favor of the tendency I 
represent, which I hardly hoped to see. The best thing about it is 
that the more educated part of the public came over of its own 
accord, with no help from the matadors of art. On the contrary, 
these latter were working as hard as they could to blacken me, 
since the conspiracy of silence no longer succeeded. So, for 
example, Father Hiller, two years ago when he was asked from 
Leipsic to give a concert in Cologne for the benefit of the honorary 
fund, declined the invitation with these words: ‘I do not believe 
there has ever been so much drum-beating in Cologne for any- 
body who aroused absolutely no interest whatever, except in a 
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few unripe young women. I regret the fate of poor Franz sincerely 
and heartily; but he would never have arrived through his art at so 
care-free a state as he now has through his misfortunes.” What 
do you think of that loving outpour? Can there really be a soul 
so mean, and is it really possible to write such things without sink- 
ing into the ground with shame? Really, green envy has taken 
possession of these gentry, and that explains much! But it must 
be believed that these wretches from time to time see a glimmer 
of light which shows them that they must shake some fresh powder 
into their muskets in order not to be wholly forgotten by the public; 
while I am not forced to this task of Danie, and yet prosper. But 
why write words? Can you gather roses from thistles?” 

He returns to Franz Hueffer with a mention of his new book, 
“The Music of the Future;” and asks if his correspondent has 
read it. “In it my work is spoken of in detail and, in general, 
not at all badly. The book will not especially please the Schumann 
clique. Unless all signs fail, these latter are now beginning to 
totter. The public has been led around by the nose long enough 
by them! Think of the great Brahms and his myrmidons!” 

He always is ready to discuss the relation which he thinks 
exists between his art and that of the old masters. He speaks 
again of Saran’s pamphlet about him and his work, in which he 
took great pleasure. “There is no question here of restoring the 
art of the Middle Ages, but only of an illumination of the past 
through the artistic expression of the present. As to this I, of 
course, think not of Wagner, Brahms, Reinecke, nor of Rietz. I 
cannot be grateful enough to the fate that connected my youth 
with the elements, the Alpha and Omega, of all artistic striving. 
Had I stuck there not much of value would have come from it. 
But as it is, the artistic development of centuries is represented 
in my music. It brings this development to a close in the true 
sense of the word, in that it unites the beginning and the end 
harmoniously and thereby carries it on to a higher kind of unity. 
For us, of course, this view is nothing new—we need not discuss it 
further. To me the most valuable thing in Saran’s discussion is 
his exposition of the polyphonic nature of my cantilena. Hitherto 
I have taken ‘polyphonic’ too literally and connected it with 
part-writing in general. How insufficient this view is Saran’s 
exposition makes clear. Nevertheless, I always felt that in the 
intervallic progressions of my cantilena the harmony lies latent— 
now I know what this really means. Such qualities are of the 
highest value, though they are not yet included in the conservatory 
text-books. Don’t miss any opportunities to lead people by the 
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nose to Saran’s pamphlet and to emphasize the point of view from 
which it must be regarded.” 

Another article by Wilhelm Osterwald about Franz appeared 
in the Schlesische Zeitung which, he observes, has a circulation 
of 14,000. “Evidently the gentlemen of the critical facuity are 
in a helpless puzzle how to treat this article. Not a single notice 
of it has appeared! Now, this is revenge on the indolent arrogance 
of this sulphurous band, which devised all sorts of tasteless remarks 
about me, but which gets a blow in the mouth whenever it is 
supposed to speak about me with scientific justice. For this 
there is needed, above all things, a clear comprehension of my 
compositions; and this canaille hasn’t the slightest inkling of 
anything of the kind. Many of these wights will scratch their 
heads about it!” 

He goes on to say: “‘Hanslick, in a notice of Brahm’s songs in 
the Neue Freie Presse has found himself obliged to howl about the 
difficult pianoforte accompaniments of this composer, and also 
of my own. The ‘Hanswurst’ holds up Schubert to us both as a 
model, and seems not to know that he, too, on occasion has set 
a right crabbed accompaniment. Evidently the fellow is showing 
anxiety because he fears the success of a style that he has not 
called good. But when he puts me in the same boat with Brahms, 
it only gives an exhibition of his lack of musical insight.” 

Observing that everybody cannot stomach mixed pickles 
because they have an addition of sulphuric acid in order to give 
them a more piquant flavor, Franz concludes that it is the same 
thing in music. “Schubert absolutely felt the need of flavoring 
with all kinds of striking harmonies his somewhat insipid homo- 
phonic melodies, in order to give them thus a new content. Schu- 
mann carried the business merrily forward; and with his successors 
it has taken on really disgusting dimensions. He who wishes 
to impress the public to-day must sit down on the keyboard.” 

By August, 1878, Franz could write: “That my artistic 
affairs have taken a turn for the better in recent years has probably 
not escaped your notice. Songs by Robert Franz are now often 
rumbled in the concert-halls, a sign that the dear public cannot 
find them so distasteful as it used to. Unfortunately, it happens 
in a way that does not at all correspond to my wishes; for the 
musical atmosphere is so impregnated with Wagner’s hollow 
pathos that true feeling no longer can find expression. But be 
that as it may, my popularity has reached a point where it can 
forever stop the mouth of envy. To the revulsion of public 
opinion the publication of my Opus 48 has evidently contributed 
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much. Within a few weeks the first edition was exhausted—an 
event that I could the less understand, as the new songs are neither 
better nor worse than their predecessors. You should see how 
cordially my hands are grasped in Leipsic and how firmly the 
people are convinced of the brilliant future of my sing-songs! 
For good reasons, however, I am much pleased at the publication 
of my Opus 48; for people had already numbered me with the dead, 
maintaining that a deaf man should no more concern himself 
with musical matters. The volume of songs has made an end 
of this perfidious reckoning. Naturally I don’t dream of taking 
any notice of the gang; yet I do not deny the little weakness of 
taking a hearty pleasure in their kind of perplexity.” 

Again he speaks of the songs, Opus 48, and is anxious to 
learn what impression they have made on his correspondent. He 
propounds a new theory as to the advantage of deafness to a com- 
poser. “Compositions of a purer conception and nobler beauty 
of sound than these I think I have not written; which may be 
connected with the fact that for years my ears have not been 
maltreated with music. You may avoid the trash as anxiously 
as you please—you cannot get entirely out of its way, and ‘semper 
aliquid haeret’. Although these are the qualities of my new 
volume of songs, it is easily to be understood that in the present 
musical market they are criticized in the bitterest way—even 
people perceive it whom you would not expect to. Some weeks 
ago I was looking through a pile of novelties in Leipsic, among 
which was a volume of songs by the Dresden master, F. Ries, 
whom the Schumann clique has recently raised upon its shield. 
It is pure frog’s spawn! The clerk in Kistner’s shop, a genuine 
child of Leipsic, may have read such views in my face. He took 
the slimy stuff out of my hand, put it on the counter, and laid 
silently by its side the ‘Norwegische Friihlingsnacht,’ [his Op. 48, 
No. 6] with a meaning smile. You may well believe that such 
experiences give me pleasure. I know very well that my small 
stuff will not raise the chariot of art out of the bottomless slough; 
but it puzzles this or that one—whereat I am quite satisfied.” 

And with this satisfaction at his own improving fortunes we 
may take leave of one who had found so little to give him 
satisfaction. 
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Fac-simile of Schubert’s autograph copy of *‘An die Musik. 
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SCHUBERT’S WORKS IN FRANCE 
By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


MONG the four great masters of German music who were 
revealed to Frenchmen at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Franz Schubert was surely the least fortunate. 

Mozart, practically ignored during his lifetime, save as an infant 
prodigy, had had his turn in the Thédtre Italien, and, little by 
little, in the concert-halls, where Haydn and Beethoven, inciden- 
tally, always were serious competitors of his; Weber, regarded 
exclusively as a dramatic composer, and, as is well known, arranged 
by Castil-Blaze, achieved almost immediate popularity, beginning 
in 1825, with the success of his ‘‘Freischiitz’—‘“‘Robin des Bois.” 
As to Beethoven, his name appeared now and again in the papers, 
from the year 1800 on to the date of his death, and, for all that 
his works somewhat intimidated both amateurs and artists, his 
personal reputation, in any event, had been established beyond 
the Austro-German frontiers. When he died whole feuilletons as 
well as articles were devoted to him by the French press. 

About Schubert there was nothing—nothing before his death, 
which was hardly mentioned—except a solitary line, in passing, 
in Fétis’s Revue musicale, which was little read save by the initiate. 
In the month of August, 1828, a Vienna correspondent mentions 
a Schubert “Fantasy” for piano and violin. The second time 
that Fétis prints his name is in the four-line announcement of his 
decease, an event of which the dailies were not even apprized. 


On November 15 there died in Vienna Schubert, musician and 
composer. The Philharmonic Society of the Austrian States on Decem- 
ber 23, in the Church of the Augustins, performed Hiittenbrenner’s 
“Requiem” in his honor. A subscription has been inaugurated to raise 
a monument to him beside Beethoven, whose friend he was. (Revue 
musicale, Jan., 1829, p. 295.) 


Somewhat later a Leipsic correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that “Mlle. Grahan has sung Franz Chubert’s [sic] ‘Trout,’ 
whose accompaniment is so original.” Then, on September 11, 
1830, the Revue announces the appearance in Vienna of the ““Grand 
Quintette,” Op. 114. Thereupon follows a well-nigh complete 
silence. Up to 1834 only the Bibliographie de France registers the 
publication, by Richault, of “two favorite melodies, Op. 62, Nos. 
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1 and 2, for piano by Czerny” (October 24, 1829); of Two Quartets, 
Op. 125 (February 26, 1831); of the Variations brillantes 4 quatre 
mains on “Das wandern ist des Miiller’s Lust,” again by Czerny; 
of the Charles Mayer Variations “‘on Fr. Schubert’s Valse mélan- 
cholique, known as ‘Beethoven’s Desire’ ”; and of a “‘Rondino for 
piano solo on a melody by F. Schubert, by Ch. Czerny, Op. 120.” 

Not being a dramatic composer, like Mozart or Weber, 
Schubert could not reach the French public save through concert 
performance or the sale of printed music; yet here an obstacle 
developed. Since his songs were held to be the preponderant part 
of his output, they had to be translated, for though French singers 
sang both French and Italian, they did not sing German. Hence 
there was a task to do, a task to which, no sooner had the songs 
penetrated into France, there devoted himself, among others, the 
professional translator Bélanger, happily seconded by the publisher 
Richault, by Emile Deschamps, Ernest Legouvé, Adolph Nourrit, 
etc. 

Liszt, Urhan and Dessauer seem to have been those who first 
introduced Schubert to Paris. Nevertheless, according to Mme. 
Aubry (Schubert, 1871), it was Rio, the famous author of 1’ Art 
Chrétien, who, in 1832, in collaboration with Liszt, initiated ‘‘a 
small fraction of Parisian society into the hitherto unknown compo- 
sitions of F. Schubert, two volumes of which have been brought 
from beyond the Rhine.” Daniel Sterne (the Countess d’Agoult), 
also mentions in her Souvenirs that, at this same period, good 
music was played at her home in Paris and in the country, where 
the lieder of Schubert, Berlioz’s “La Captive” and Niedermeyer’s 
Lac” were sung. 

Schubert’s chamber-music was first propagated by Chrétien 
Urhan, that viola-player of the Opéra orchestra who was as cele- 
brated for his mysticism as for his talent, and of whom Ernest 
Legouvé has drawn a picturesque portrait: 

The Marquis de Prault, a music-lover and a highly intelligent man, 
had instituted string-quartet and string-trio mornings in his hétel in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, whose direction he had entrusted to Urhan. .. . 
The latter was a ferret. He cultivated his gift for “smoking out” things 
with ardor. It is to him that we owe the appearance of Schubert in 
France. Schubert to-day' is a little forgotten; and notwithstanding he 
called forth a musical revolution among us. He showed us that it was 

ible to write musical masterpieces only a page long. One might, 
| a a certain point of view, call him the La Fontaine of music; for he 
put as much science, as much art, as much pathos, as much thought into 


1E. Legouvé, Soizante ans de souvenirs, pub. about 1885, in $ vols., Vol. 3, Chap. 
8, p. 178, pp. 175, 176. 
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a few measures as La Fontaine did into a few stanzas. Before Schubert 
the great dramatic composers, Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, Auber, Hérold, 
Halévy—disdained short compositions, which they abandoned to the 
writers of romances. Schubert killed the romance and created the 
melody, in which, since his day, Reber, Gounod, Massenet, Delibes and 
Paladilhe have created a whole series of charming little masterpieces. 
Well, then, it was Urhan who was the first to introduce Schubert’s 
lied, “‘Adieu,”* to France. It was he who with unequalled constancy and 
ardor found for “The Erlking”’ a translator, a publisher and an audience. 


According to another contemporary, the erudite philologist 
Louis Quicherat, Adolphe Nourrit’s comrade in his studies and 
his biographer, it was the last-named incomparable artist who 
first? sang Schubert in Paris: 


It was at the home of a Hungarian banker, M. Dessauer, a friend 
of Liszt. The artist was at the piano and was playing “The Erlking” 
when Nourrit entered. This supplied a double reason for him to con- 
tinue. Nourrit was all ears. In proportion as this highly dramatic 
music penetrated his consciousness he manifested a lively emotion; his 
face became illumined. The composition ended, he asked that it be 
repeated, and Liszt told him he would do better to sing it himself. 
Nourrit excused himself on the plea that he did not understand German. 
Liszt explained the story, and Nourrit agreed merely to vocalize the 
song, which he did with the expression of an inspired interpreter; longum 
que bibebat amorem. Thenceforward he developed a great passion for 
these melodies; a certain number of them were translated at his request 
and he became their indefatigable propagator.’ 


Josef Dessauer—born in Prague, in 1784—vowed to a com- 
mercial career by his parents who, incidentally, had made him 
study music with Tomaschek and Dionys Weber—as a matter of 
fact, was in Paris during 1833-1834, and, according to Fétis, he 
dedicated to music every moment he could steal from business, 
himself composing lieder which were published and which were 
sung in Paris in concert. 

Thanks to the collective initiative of Rio, Urhan, Liszt, 
Nourrit and Dessauer, it was during the first years of the reign 
of King Louis-Philippe that people began to appreciate this music 


1As is known, the so-called “Adieu” by Schubert is apocryphal; it was written by 
Weyrauch. 


*L. Quicherat. Adolphe Nourrit, Vol. 2, p. 30. 


*Mme. Audley, followed by all of Schubert’s biographers and bibliographers 
(Grove, Bourgault-Ducoudray and de Curzon among them), asserts that Wartel was 
the first to sing Schubert in Paris, as early as 1829. We have been unable to discover 
any confirmation of the fact. Wartel (1806-1882), had won the first prize for singing 
at the Conservatory that same year; and he was also Nourrit’s pupil. Wartel does not 
seem to have taken up Schubert until after his teacher’s death in 1839. From that 
time on, in fact, Bélanger, as he had done in Nourrit’s case, dedicated to him a certain 
number of the lieder which he had translated. 
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hitherto quite as little known as was its composer’s name. Thus, 
as an editor of Schlesinger’s Gazette musicale wrote at the time 
(August 31, 1834) when the Four Polonaises for Piano Four- 
Hands, Op. 75, were published, that if Schubert was “‘still very 
far from being known in France in the degree that he deserved 
to be,” this singularity was explained “‘by two reasons: the first 
is that his chief merit, that which has gained him immortal glory, 
lies in his having created innumerable compositions of the most 
elevated type of German lieder, a kind of music a trifle foreign to 
the French character yet which, nevertheless, begins to make 
headway owing to the power of beauty which distinguishes it; the 
second reason is the composer’s premature death, which carried 
him too soon from this world and from art’s domain.” 

Now, toward the end of the year, Nourrit, having sung the 
“Ave Maria” in a Loisa Puget concert (December 21), had “‘The 
Nun” programmed for the first Conservatory concert (January 18, 
1835), which commenced, on the Sunday in question, with the 
“Credo” from the ‘‘Missa Solemnis,” followed by a ‘‘Polonaise”’ 
for alto, by Mayseder, revised and performed by Urhan: Beet- 
hoven reappeared after Schubert, and the concert ended with a 
sixteenth century a cappella chorus and the overture to the “Magic 
Flute.” 

Schubert’s “dramatic romance,” for which an unknown had 
supplied an orchestral accompaniment, according to Fétis, made: 


a sufficiently vivid impression on the audience; it is, in truth, not without 
merit; nevertheless, it seems to me that its melody is its weak point. 
The composer’s whole attention has been brought to bear on the depic- 
tion of the storm by the orchestra, and the voice appears as hardly more 
than a kind of recitative of little effect. A line of song which ends each 
stanza of the romance is about all the melody one finds in it, and at that 
is more notable for its emotional accent than for novelty of form. (Revue 
musicale, January 25, 1835.) 


In the Temps of January 20, Joseph d’Ortigue devoted an 
entire feuilleton to Schubert and to the romance: “a type which 
more especially reflects our fashionable manners and customs 
which the lied attacks.’ As he sees it, “the dramatic romance, 
the lyric romance, the romance of passion, the song of joy, the 
cry of weakness and agony, the romance expressive, spontaneous 
and genuine,” has now become the successor of “‘pretentious, cold, 
vapid, languorous and insipid cooing, and all those varied shapes 
which in turn have represented the metamorphoses of stupidity 
and sentimentality. . . .” 
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And now (he continues) we have the romance of Schubert and of 
Meyerbeer; and, to tell the truth when in some salon the political, 
literary and scientific personalities are confronted with artists like 
Nourrit, Levasseur, Mlle. Falcon, Liszt, Chopin, Hiller, Brod, Géraldy, 
Gallay, etc., what sort of a figure will be cut by the so-called romances 
of Messrs. These and Those, whose names can only be guessed at by the 
reader? We have “The Nun” by Schubert, that masterpiece of intimate 

assion, so admirably felt and sung by Nourrit; we have “‘Nepthali,”’ 
y Meyerbeer, so delightfully presented by Mlle. Falcon; we have the 
same composer’s ““The Monk,” so worthy of Levasseur, for whom it was 
written. Productions like these are the ones which should naturally 
find their place in these circles where the alliance of all thoughts, all 
talents and all inspirations should be born not of hapchance alloy, but 
rather of the skilful admixture and combination of good taste. 

Yet who is this Schubert of whom we already have spoken on several 
occasions with a lively feeling of predilection, but at the same time with 
a species of hesitation, not hiding the fact that only a few persons asso- 
ciate any definite idea with this composer’s name? Aside from his talent, 
Schubert’s life offers nothing which might distinguish it from the ordinary 
existence of other men, and it is perhaps because of this that so profound 
a genius has not as yet found a biographer in France, a land so fecund 
in biographers and lovers of biographies. 


D’Ortigue, having sketched the life of Schubert after a 
“German notice,” and, in particular, having cited his dramatic 
works, adds: 


One may see from this notice that Schubert has composed a slew 
of works which should have given him a reputation equal at least to the 
reputations of the best known modern French or Italian musicians. 
Yet this is not the case, and unless on some rare and unimportant occa- 
sions his music, in Paris, has not emerged from the restricted limits of 
some of the salons. It is sad, in an enlightened nation, that one is under 
the necessity of teaching the public and even certain artists the name of 
a man who, when he is some day better appreciated, will be placed 
between Beethoven and Weber. The Société des Concerts would establish 
new claims to the gratitude of friends of the art if, in measure as the 
means at its disposal allow and in a bigger way, it did for Schubert’s 
great orchestral compositions what, in more modest surroundings, 
Messrs. Urhan, Liszt, Hiller, Nourrit, Tilmant, etc., etc., have done for 
this master’s melodies, his trios and his quartets. 


If we have quoted at some length from the verbose d’Or- 
tigue’s feuilleton it is because we thought it the most important 
testimony we had discovered regarding Schubert on the day after 
he was revealed to Paris at the Conservatory concert. In the 
quite youthful Gazette musicale, published by Maurice Schlesinger, 
an anonymous writer, on January 25, said: 


An interesting detail of this concert was the first Paris ne 
of a genius too soon removed from that art whose realm he sure 


y would 
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have extended; I am speaking of Schoubert [sic]. His cantata or elegy, 
“The Nun,” sung by Nourrit, with all the soulfulness with which he is 
known to be gifted, made a profound impression on the audience. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more poetic, more novel, more dramatic 
than this composition. One need hear but a single composition of this 
scope in order to recognize in its author a composer of the first order. 


Berlioz, in his feuilletons appearing in the Rénovateur and 
the Journal des Débats, also sang the praises of Nourrit, who had 
made known this “admirable composition by Schubert, worthy 
of figuring beside all that is most beautiful in music.”” Much 
impressed, above all, by the anonymous accompaniment, he 
analyzed it at length in the Débats. 


Nourrit (he added) sang this admirable page by one of the greatest 
musician-poets of Germany with soul and with intelligence. It is even 
said that he is responsible for the French translation [this was true, for 
Richault published it over Nourrit’s initials], and it is owing to this 
double patronage that the Conservatory audience was given an oppor- 
tunity to applaud the pathetic accents of “The Nun.” It redounds to 
Nourrit’s honor to have realized all that Schubert’s songs contain in 
the way of sensibility and true inspiration; so many other singers would 
have seen in them merely a series of notes without either intention or 
melody. It is positive that Schubert contains none of that which certain 
people call melody—which is very fortunate. (January 25, 1825.) 


Almost at the same time, on January 20, in a concert given 
by the composer Monpou at the Hétel Laffitte, Derivis, of the 
Opéra, interpreted “‘a scene from Chubert’s ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 
in French prose.” (Ménestrel, January 25.) On April 6, Nourrit 
once more, at a concert conducted by Habeneck, at the Thédtre 
Italien, for the benefit of the Polish refugees, made the general 
public acquainted with “The Erlking” (with orchestral accom- 
paniment), as well as other lieder and ballads (accompanied by 
Liszt), which made only a mediocre impression. ‘This is quite 
conceivable,” said the Gazette musicale of April 12, “for in a theater 
delicate music is lost, and that which makes a deep impression 
in a salon or in the concert-halls passes by unnoticed.” 

Orchestrated, declares Elwart, at Nourrit’s request, this same 
“Erlking” soon afterward (April 26), reappeared in the Conserva- 
tory at Habeneck’s benefit concert. There it was evidently even 
more successful. Berlioz confined himself to stating in the Réno- 
vateur that “Nourrit and Mlle. Falcon, in an admirable Italian 
scena by Beethoven, were overwhelmed with applause” (April 
29, 1833), and does not mention it in the Débats. He observes the 
same silence the following year, when Mle. Falcon, upon Schubert’s 
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third appearance in a Conservatory concert, interpreted “‘Mar- 
guerite—a ballad,” between an air from the “Freischiitz” and a 
duo from “Armide,” which she sang with Derivis, pieces which 
the musician-journalist discussed at length. The Gazette, inciden- 
tally, followed suit. Should we conclude, in consequence, that 
perhaps this ballad was not sung? In any event, thenceforward, 
for some ninety years, no other Schubert songs are mentioned in 
the programmes of the Société! 

In the identical Gazette, at the very beginning of this year of 
1836, the laborious Bélanger, who had commenced his translations 
of the lieder—which in the end swelled to sixteen volumes, includ- 
ing more than three hundred numbers—reported ‘“‘a séance of 
instrumental religious music,” arranged by Urhan, and at which 
there was presented “‘a ‘Prayer’ drawn from a posthumous 
quartet.” 


This last phrase (wrote Bélanger) recalls to us the immense void 
which the death of Franz Schubert has left in the greater music. He 
died at thirty-two, having no more than attained his maturity, a unique 
talent who for many years had been the admiration of Germany, and 
who had begun to compel our own. The zeal of M. Urhan and of a 
conscientious translator of his texts (Bélanger himself) already has made 
us acquainted with some of the instrumental compositions and the 
ravishing melodies of the Swan of Vienna. The performance of this 
“Prayer” is of certain effect, and the first reception given Franz Schubert 
by the public has been too flattering to prevent further attempts to 
naturalize his genius in France once and for all. (January 3, 1836.) 


César Franck, together with Alard and Chevillard, repeated 
the experiment the year following by performing a “grand trio” 
(Gazette, June 4, 1837). But Schubert, the composer of symphonies 
and chamber music, was to be thrown into the shade, in France 
as in other lands, by his fame as a “‘melodist.” As a result of the 
first publication of his works in France (there had been nearly a 
hundred lieder or ballads translated by this time) Ernest Legouvé, 
in a “critical review,” published in the Gazette musicale, in which 
he had already compared Schubert to La Fontaine and to Chenier, 
characterized his work in the following terms: 


It seems to us that what distinguishes Shubert [sic] above all other 
things is the fact that he is an artist; a spiritual member of the Heine 
family, a nature at once inspired and contemplative, who does not 
allow himself to be carried away by his soul, like Schiller, or by his 
animation, like the composer of “La Gazza,’’ but one who always en- 
deavors to summarize. Full of imagination and of caprice, an impas- 
sioned lover of form, and caressing with delight the mold into which he 
casts his ideas, he is as rich in delicate inventions as the rainbow or the 
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piano-playing of Chopin, yet, at times, again, he is simple, serious, even 
austere; and all this flows from the same source and is comprised in these 
words: he is one of the great artists. Such an one is Shubert; with every 
new composition of his, he bewilders us with a Protean caprice. .. , 
The introduction of the Shubert melodies in France,' will inevitably slay 
the romance. ... Art is to musical or poetical ideas that which 
alcohol is to fruits; it preserves them. That is why Shubert’s melodies 
and Béranger’s chansons will live a long time; it is because these men, 
in their brief compositions, have condensed all the science needed for 


extended works. . . .” 


During that same year of 1837 Nourrit, who, not satisfied 
with his success on the stage, had become Schubert’s ardent 
propagandist, and had carried away the audience with enthu- 
siasm by singing songs of his at the concerts of Liszt, Batta and 
Urhan, in the Salle Erard,’ was in Belgium. There, at Antwerp, 
he sang two lieder at a benefit concert tendered his brother Auguste, 
a tenor of that city. Then, traversing France, he reached Mar- 
seilles where, in the intervals between his operatic performances, 
at the Boisselets (June 17), in a concert given by Mlle. Maglione, 
one of Kalkbrenner’s pupils, he sang “Be My Love” and “The 
Stars,” this latter song in a translation which Legouvé had made 
for him, and of which he was obliged to repeat the second stanza. 
“Before beginning,” he wrote his wife the following day, “I was 
afraid of the heat, but since the windows had been opened I was 
not inconvenienced. The street, however, was filled with people, 
and I received as much applause from without as from within.” 
It was thus, thanks to Nourrit, that Schubert conquered Mar- 
seilles. 

The enthusiasm of the auditors was reflected in a certain 
number of articles in the local press. In the Sémaphore of June 
20, Ch. Rouget reported: 

A melody entitled “The Stars,” which we have never yet heard, 

roduced so great an effect that it was at once redemanded; there was 
in the singer’s voice, in the soul of the composition, so lofty an elevation 
that we were stupified and, at this moment of writing Nourrit’s mighty 
organ still reverberates in our ear. To borrow a happy thought, whose 
= we shall not mention, we may say that it makes one believe in 


1Tt is our dear and admirable Nourrit who has initiated the public into this 
lovely music; we express our gratitude to him in two words: only, hoping at a later 
date to do so in a manner more worthy of him.” (Note by Legouvé.) The homage 
rendered the artist by Legouvé—half a century later—forms one of the finest chapters 
in his aforementioned Souvenirs. 

°Gazette musicale, January, 1837; pp. 26, 27; Critical review: Mélodies de Schubert. 

3See Berlioz’s article in the Gazette of February 19, 1837. At one of these concerts 
Mile. Méquillet sang “Thought of Love” and “The Young Nun.” 


‘L. Quicherat, Adolphe Nourrit, Vol. I, pp. $17, $18. 
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Pushing up toward the north, Nourrit stopped at Lyon, 
where he had promised to sing for the benefit of the industrials 
out of work. By some lucky chance Liszt happened to be in the 
same city, on his way to Italy and he tells us in one of his Lettres 
bachelier és-musique.' 


A friend in common, Mme. Montgolfier, brought us together day 
by day. Schubert’s lieder, which he projected with so great a power, 
cast us into transports of enthusiasm which were communicated to one 
after another among our little audience. One evening, while he was 
reciting ““The Erlking,” M .. . [probably Marie, Countess d’Agoult}, 
who comprehends the utmost profundity and sublimity of Schubert and 
Goethe, seized a pencil and jotted down a kind of free translation on a 
page in an album... . 


The concert was given at the Grand Thédtre on August 3, and 
the receipts came to 6,000 francs. Nourrit, accompanied by 
Liszt, had chosen “The Erlking” and the two Marseilles’ songs. 
A tremendous impression was produced by these two marvellous 
talents who, to use Quicherat’s words, translated the Master’s 
thought “‘with an identical accent, an identical warmth, an iden- 
tical faith.” ‘The Stars” the singer was obliged to repeat, “‘so 
compelling and electrical had been its effect,” declared one local 


paper.” Said another: 


He made possible for us to enjoy the original simplicity of this 
little composition so deeply impregnated with passion, with sensibility 
and with poesy.... To Liszt’s accompaniment, “The Erlking,” 
notably, swept the hall with a passion in some sort magnetic. 

In order to realize all that there is of pathos, of terror and of fantasy 
in “The Erlking,” one must hear Liszt and Adolphe Nourrit execute 
this famous ballad by Goethe and Schubert. o else but Nourrit 
would be able to make us hear in so clean-cut and distinct a manner 
the three entirely different voices of the Father, the Child and the 
Erlking? Who » & but Nourrit could excite those feelings of pity and 
terror which so deeply moved the audience? And at the same time who 
else but Liszt could thus follow the singer in all the shadings of his song, 
and lend his playing that energy and power which doubled the appre- 
hension experienced ly the auditor upon hearing the cries of the unhappy 
Child? Those scales, so numerous and so rapid, whose rolling, like that 
of the thunder, made the listeners tremble with terror, who else but 
Liszt, in order to increase their sonority, would have dared play them 
in octaves? (Courrier de Lyon, August 7, 1837.) 


The week following, on the 12th, Nourrit, again “with the 
soul and ardor he everywhere deploys, recited “The Dying Poet,’ 
(by Meyerbeer), and ‘The Stars’ and “The Young Nun’ by 


1Gazette musicale, February 11, 1888. Letter to Adolphe Pictet. 
2 Journal du Commerce et des Thédtres, August 6, 1837. 
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Schubert, compositions filled with resigned grief and tender 
melancholy.” (Le Conservateur de Lyon, August 14-15, 1837.) 
Says his biographer Quicherat: 

With these humble melodies he stirred the crowd as he did in his 
great [operatic] scores. He was happy when in Venice he found a dis- 
tinguished artist, Madame Ungher, and various other musicians who had 
the same faith, willing to listen to him; and when in Rome he profoundly 
moved the Académie de France, beginning with its illustrious director, 
M. Ingres, whose religious classicism took particular pleasure in this 
serious, profound music. 


Quicherat adds that Nourrit’s repertory, however, was far 
more extensive than the excerpts from it which the great general 
public applauded, and among his intimates, at small parties, he 
sang other melodies and ballads and was no less admirable in 
them. It was his extreme diffidence which prompted him not to 
sing them in public. Nourrit’s repertory must have included some 
forty Schubert songs, if we are to judge by the number of Bélanger 
translations dedicated to him by name. 

Nourrit, as is well known, committed suicide in Milan, on 
March 8, 1839. Truly princely honors were paid his remains 
which were taken back to France, by various cities. In Marseilles, 
where he was so well remembered, there was a ceremony at 
Notre-Dame-du-Mont (April 24). Chopin, on his way back from 
Italy with George Sand, played the melody of ““The Stars,”’ at the 
elevation of the Host. “The people’s mourning,” said one journal, 
in announcing the ceremony, “could not have found a more 
worthy interpreter.” (Le Sud, April 16.) 

The Parisian press, in its innumerable necrological articles, 
did not fail to recall, together with the admirable artist’s brilliant 
dramatic career, the great service he had rendered music by 
revealing Schubert’s ballads and lieder, which he even had essayed 
to translate.’ 


Without him (declared Berlioz); without his continued efforts, 
without his warm and communicative affection for these admirable 
lieder, without the translations he made of them, without his exquisite 
sensibility, the perfect intelligence with which he sang them, our pub- 
lishers would not have dared to bring out Schubert’s song-collections, 


1 Writing to a friend in Havre, a friend whose name his biographer does not reveal, 
Nourrit says, in January or February, 1835: “I have proc for myself some mag- 
nificent new melodies by Schubert. e translations which you left for me have been 
a great aid, and I have succeeded in arranging them in rhyme under the music, which 
is sufficiently beautiful to be able to dispense with fine verses. How fortunate that 

ou know German! For, if you knew how to sing ys could unite Goethe’s poems a 
hubert’s inspirations. Teach me German. I will teach you singing. It is settled— 


Your friend.” (L. Quicherat, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 78, 79.) 
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in which case, they would continue to be appreciated only by a few 
artists and their vivid enjoyment forbidden the public. . . . (Feuilleton 
of the Journal des Débats, March 22, 1839.) 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Blaze de Bury, revealing the 
intelligence with which Nourrit, that great artist, took up with 
like fervor all novel ideas, opined that 


among all these ideas which subsisted on his enthusiasm, without doubt 
the most serious and fecund was his revelation of Schubert’s genius to 
France. ... It is to him that Schubert’s works owe their fame in 
France; to him, who made himself their apostle; to him, who sang them, 
or, better said, preached them with so great a conviction and talent that 
all in the end believed in them and were converted to them. 


Other singers, during Nourrit’s own lifetime or after his 
death, also preached the Schubertian gospel. First of all there 
was Just Géraldy (1808-1869) who, born in occupied Germany, 
a pupil of Garcia, devoted himself especially to concert-work and 
teaching; singing in Paris and in the provinces, and active as a 
professor at the Brussels’ Conservatory, where he spent several 
months each year. Together with Nourrit, Géraldy was one of 
Schubert’s most ardent propagandists, and Bélanger—from 1836 
to 1840—dedicated a score of his translations to him. To Wartel— 
from 1840 to 1849—he also dedicated more than thirty, which 
this excellent singer, a pupil of Nourrit, interpreted in his concerts. 
As to the women singers, the journals of the time as well as the 
dedications themselves, disclose among the Schubert interpreters: 
Cornélie Falcon, so early torn from the Opéra to survive the sudden 
loss of her magnificent tragic voice for sixty-one years; Mmes. 
Dorus-Gras, Méquillet, Emmanuel Garcia, and d’Hennin and 
Damoreau-Cinti, and, at a more recent date (1866), Mme. Ugalde, 
to whom the Countess Rattazzi, born Princess Wyse-Bonaparte, 
dedicated la Jeune Poitrinaire (“The Young Consumptive’’) !— 
whose music is none other than that of Weyrauch’s “Adieu,” and 
which publishers will continue for evermore to attribute to 
Schubert. 


* * 
* 


The publication of Schubert’s works began, as will have been 
noticed, with a few chamber music compositions; and with arrange- 
ments by Czerny, among others, of lieder as yet unknown. These 
last did not begin to appear on the Paris market until toward the 


1Blaze de Bury reprinted his Revue article in his Musiciens contemporains (1856), 
pp. 223-259. 
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end of 1833, with the “Six Mélodies célébres,” translated by 
Bélanger, for Richault, and dedicated ““To M. Adolphe Nourrit.” 
These six melodies were: “The Post,” “The Serenade,” “By the 
Sea,” Fisherman’s Daughter,” “Death and the Maiden” and 
the “Cradle Song.” A year later Richault announced “The 
Erlking,” dedicated to the same singer by the same translator, 
and “The Young Nun,” a ballad translated by Adolphe Nourrit. 
Then came “Marguerite” (Gretchen am Spinnrad), and, in 
September, 1835, a second volume of “Six Mélodies célébres,” 
containing: “Shall I See Her Again?”’, ““Rosamunde,” the apocry- 
phal “Adieu,” the “Vision,” “Night and Dreams,” and “The 
Wanderer’s Night Song.” At almost the same time the publisher 
Prilipp announced four melodies, very well translated and provided 
with the German text, which the translator Sivol also dedicated 
to Nourrit. Richault continued with “The Trout,” [translated] 
by M. D. P.; “The Secret” [translated] by M. B. A.; and “The 
Wanderer” [translated] by M. D. P. Thenceforward publication 
continued, and number after number, in nearly every case orna- 
mented with romantic illustrations signed “Sorrieu,” appeared, 
so that, toward 1850, Richault had published altogether a group 
of three hundred and sixty-seven numbers, reuniting them in 
sixteen volumes. 

His competitor Maurice Schlesinger, in January, 1839, 
announced a dozen lieder and ballads (each adorned with a litho- 
graph by Eugene Deveria), and translated by Emile Deschamps, 
who did some sixty in all. According to an over-laudatory account 
by Adler-Mesnard (in German, undated), translated by M. E. 
Girard in his recent thesis on Emile Deschamps, “the latter alone, 
owing to his profound knowledge of music and his skilful and 
harmonious versification, was in a condition to fulfil a task every 
tentative toward whose accomplishment had hitherto met with 
disaster. ... It is with genuine terror, even disgust that we 
have at times heard Schubert’s songs with words that were in the 
most crying contrast to the music, no doubt because the trans- 
lator knew little or nothing about music.”! Deschamps, never- 
theless, whose work, incidentally, is praiseworthy, and who thus 
continued popularizing foreign literature in France, was not 
the man needed in order to preserve in their charm and in 
their simplicity these German poems which had inspired the 
composer. 

When he translates, thus Blaze de Bury reproaches him, he 
does so in a manner 


1E. Girard, Emile Deschamps dilettante, Paris, 1921. 
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contrary to all the conditions of the type: thus you will see him illustrate 
a naive song like “Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel” with a witticism 
and lend a melancholy lied a vaudeville point. And speaking of the lied 
we cannot forgive M. Emile Deschamps for that part of his volume! 
which he calls “Lieder de Schubert.” If one strings themes together in 
succession, one after another, with the intention of popularizing a 
foreign master in our own land, no one in the world would have the 
right to object; it even evinces a praiseworthy disinterestedness on the 
part of poesy with regard to music. At the same time disinterestedness 
should not be pushed beyond this point; and to reprint by themselves, 
in the midst of legitimate poems, these things written to serve as a 

retext for the music, is to forget the seriousness of art, and in some sort 
looks like an attempt to offend the Muse.? 


Alluding to the efforts of these versifiers, Liszt showed himself 
equally severe in one of his Lettres d’un Bachelier-és-musique. 
(Gazette musicale, September 2, 1838. Letter from Vienna, in 
April.) 

Translation into French gives us only a very imperfect idea as to 
what the union of these poems, nearly all of them beautiful in the extreme, 
with the music of Schubert, the most poetic of musicians, really is. The 
German tongue is admirable where the feelings are concerned; perhaps 
only a German is actually able to understand the naiveté and the imag- 
inative quality of various among these compositions, their capricious 
charm, their melancholy abandon. 


Another translator by profession, Crevel de Charlemagne, 
also published with Schlesinger, in 1839, “Six mélodies,” provided 
in addition with Italian texts by Santo Mango. During the 
succeeding half-century collections or cycles of melodies or ballads 
on occasion tempted some new adapter, without affecting, 
Bélanger’s honest craftsmanship. Thus the singer Roger, in 1869, 
published at Heu’s “The Maid of the Mill”; André Bouéry, in 
1866, with Gautier, ‘““Vingt Mélodies’”’ (1868); Louis Pomey, with 
Gérard, “Cinquante Mélodies” (1873), provided “with annota- 
tions, and under the direction of Mme. Pauline Viardot’’; Jules 
Barbier, “Quarante Mélodies” with Richault; and Durdilly, the 
prolific publisher and translator, ““Vingt-cinque Mélodies Choisies” 
(1890). Finally—in our own day—besides isolated songs trans- 
lated by Mme. Henriette Fuchs or Mme. Camille Chevillard 
(published by Rouart and Lerolle) or, translated by Gravollet for 
Vincent d’Indy’s popular collection issued by Senart and Rou- 
danez—we have the monumental complete translation of M. 
AmAadée Bourtarel, published by Breitkopf and Hirtel (Costallat, 
Paris). A certain number of choruses long ago translated by 


1Poésies de Emile et Antony Deschamps, Paris, Delloye, 1841, pp. 70-83. 
*Revue des Deux Mondes, August 15, 1841; Poétes et romaneiers de la France. 
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Bélanger were also quite successful at the time when the 
“Orphéons” were in fashion. 

We might in addition recall the publication, by O. Legouix, 
in 1860, of the des Aulnes” (Der Erl-KGnig). ‘Ballade de 
Goethe, mise en musique avec accompagnement de piano, par 
Francois Schubert, orchestrée par Hector Berlioz, paroles fran- 
caises de M. Edmond Bouscatel,”’ which was dedicated to Mlle. 
Pixis, who sang it in Baden-Baden, in 1850. 


* * 
* 


After Czerny and Liszt—whose transcriptions of the “Twelve 
Melodies,” the “Dying Strains,” and the “Winter Journey” 
beginning with 1838, were published by Richault—and up to our 
own time, arrangements “after” Schubert’s songs have been 
innumerable, and not only for piano or for piano and violin, but 
for the parlor-organ or harmonium, for large and small orchestra, 
for band, chorus, “estudiantina,” etc. These tributes paid the 
manes of the Viennese master, if not invariably happy, at least 
prove that certain ones among his songs have never ceased to 
live in the memory of posterity. 

The Schubert compositions issued by his first Parisian pub- 
lishers who, toward the end of the year drew on them for New 
Year gift albums (Richault in 1838; Schlesinger the following year 
following), were received with favor by contemporaries of both 
sexes. Schubert, in the middle years of King Louis-Philippe’s 
reign, might be found lying on the pianos of music-lovers, like 
Weber. In his France musicale, Escudier—who was not as yet 
the titularly recognized publisher of the Italian School of composers 
and singers, but was engaged in a struggle with Schlesinger, the 
owner of the Gazette—Escudier at first (in March, 1837) welcomed 
the incessant appearance of the lieder with sympathy. 

The melodies and ballades, which have brought about a complete 
revolution in salon music, have shared the fate of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies; they crossed the frontier without beat of drum; they were 
received with entire indifference, and to-day they rival in popularity the 
most French of French romances. The melodies will not kill our French 
romances, for the French romance also has its value; but this is chiefly 
because these melodies are not romances, because they are compositions 
in a novel form. Do not let us be exclusive; let us learn how to enjoy 
everything; the domain of opinion is ample enough to take in and give 
a place to all eminent productions and to all the great artists. 

Diplomatic and eclectic, for he knew how seasonably to 
conciliate contradictory interests, Escudier showed himself the 
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more gracious because Richault published extended and frequent 
advertising announcements in his magazine; but he became aggres- 
sive when, toward the end of 1838, Schlesinger also published his 
“Album Schubert.” Still boiling as the result of a law-suit against 
Schlesinger (which, incidentally, he had gained) Escudier in the 
number of December 16, 1838, of La France stormed and cried 
loudly that the authenticity of all these melodies which Schlesinger 
attributed to Schubert should be proven; quite as though he 
himself had not noticed that the songs translated by Deschamps 
already had been translated by others. Yet he could not, at this 
time, have known that Schubert’s output had been so great. 

Be this as it may, it was true that a “revolution” had taken 
place in the “salon” music of the day—very different from the 
“chamber music” imported by the German masters and their 
disciples. Legouvé was right, in spite of Escudier, when he 
advanced the opinion that the lied had killed the romance, at 
least, so far as a certain section of the public was concerned— 
for the romance is hard to kill, so hard that it still delights many 
an ear which is by no means either entirely plebeian or primitive. 


The composer of the mélodies and the ballades (Escudier further- 
more wrote on March 18, 1838) has been less happy with his symphonies 
and in his piano compositions. They display studied attention to effect, 
affectation, and his style is often incoherent. Notwithstanding this, those 
who study their art seriously read the ““Pensées musicales,” the ‘‘Inspi- 
rations,” the “Fantasies,” the “Impromptus” and the “Rondeaux”’ of 
Franz Schubert with interest; and on occasion one re-discovers in them 
the composer of the mélodies. 


Richault also had tried to disseminate this chamber music 
whose unremarked appearance in France had preceded that of the 
lieder, yet he had done so with less prodigality than he showed in 
the case of the vocal music. The artists who essayed it were 
themselves rare enough; we may mention among them, after 
Urhan, the Tilmant brothers and César Franck; Armingaud and 
Jacquard, Lalo and Mas. 

César Franck had given an audition of a Trio (May 4, 1837), 
in which the Gazette appreciated “a scholarly fugue, a terse style, 
and a perfect understanding of the distribution of the parts,” yet 
which did not seem to it “exempt from diffuseness in the Finale.” 
Two years later, on April 16, 1839, Clara Wieck, being in Paris, 
played “The Erlking”’ and the “Serenade,” transcribed by Liszt; 
and Liszt himself played the “Serenade” and the “Ave Maria” 
in March, 1841. At greater or lesser intervals the name of Schubert 
alone appeared on the programmes of the worth-while chamber 
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music societies which came into being toward the middle of the 
century. We might, hapchance, call attention to the performance 
of a fragment of the posthumous Quartet, the Quartet in G major, 
by Armingaud, at the society’s fourth concert in 1859, which 
called forth the following opinion from Scudo: “It is not a master- 
piece, yet it disengages some quite individual melodic accents.” 
The Fourth Quartet appeared at the society’s second concert 
in 1865. 

Ten years later, we once more find Armingaud and his society 
for classic music in the breech: two of his collaborators (Jacquard 
and Mas, in all likelihood) together with the pianist Fissot, 
performed the Trio in E flat minor, Op. 100 (March 2, 1875). 
On the fifth of the same month Alkan in his second recital played 
the Sonata, Op. 78, “which is but little played,” says the Gazette, 
“because of its dimensions—the first movement, developed at 
great length, calls for the orchestra rather than the piano, and 
the whole sonata lasts no less than half an hour.” Rubinstein, 
that same year, in May, interpreted several of the “Moments 
Musicaux.” 

At a time even more recent, when concert societies, on occa- 
sion, had multiplied to excess, it must be admitted that Schubert’s 
works had less drawing power than those of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven or Schumann. Yet the restoration to honor of the 
classic composers, however, could not help but favor him, and a 
recent statistical report,’ based on the 1600 to 1700 programmes 
given in Paris during the winter of 1926-1927, accords him tenth 
place, with 173 mentions, among the composers who figure in it. 
Before him came Beethoven, cited 476 times; then Debussy (369); 
Bach (356); Chopin (290); Fauré (272); Mozart (261); Schumann 
and Ravel ex e@quo (236); and Liszt (192); while he was succeeded 
by Handel (154); Saint-Saéns (148); César Franck (146); Wagner 
(141); Haydn (74); Gluck (64); etc., etc. 

Although these figures call for rectification with respect to 
the type and importance of the works performed, they indicate, 
by and large, the degree of interest on the part of the public— 
and on that of the artists. It is certain that, so far as Schubert 
is concerned, the majority of his 178 citations on the programmes 
of the last Paris’ season refer, in first instance, to his songs. 

The symphony orchestras, preémpted by Beethoven, took 
considerable time to discover Schubert. While his heder and 
ballads were arousing romantic enthusiasm, Habeneck, in 1842, 
had his orchestra attempt the Eighth Symphony, in C, revealed 

1Lucien Chevallier’s Statistique, in the Monde musical, October 31, 1927. 
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by Mendelssohn, in 1839; but the attempt did not go beyond 
rehearsal. It was Seghers who, having been daring enough to 
compel the Parisians to listen to the overture of “Tannhiuser” 
as early as 1850, was the first to present this symphony, on 
November 23, 1851, at a matinée of the Société Philharmonique. 
“His second movement, the Andante in A minor,” wrote Berlioz, 
“is in every way a marvel, and the remainder of the symphony, 
a trifle over-developed, perhaps, is also, to my thinking, worthy 
of a place among the loftiest productions of our art.” This 
favorable opinion did not induce any other orchestra to repeat it, 
and it was not until forty-five years after Habeneck’s tentative 
that on January 17, 1897, in honor of the Schubert centenary, the 
Société des Concerts gave it a place on its programme, twenty-five 
years after the “Unfinished,” which it had welcomed on January 
7, 1873. And as though misfortune were intent on pursuing poor 
Schubert, the symphonic composer, Deldevez, in his Histoire de la 
Société des Concerts, whose head he was, even forgot to mention 
it in his recapitulary tables of the works performed by its orchestra. 
This Symphony in C, again performed at the Concerts Lamoureuz, 
under the direction of C. Chevillard, in February, 1908, induced 
M. Jean Marnold to favor us with a logically established re- 
habilitation of Schubert. M. Marnold first recalls that Schubert’s 
work became known in France at a comparatively late date, little by 
little, while Frenchmen already were acquainted with Beethoven, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn and even, to some small extent, with 
Schumann. 

Between the Beethoven symphony, and the elegant ability of neo- 
classicism and harmonic romanticism one of whose most marvelous 
precursors he was, the gentle Franz Schubert, if not altogether crushed, 
in any event, seemed to become an anachronistic travesty, relegated to 
the last narrow domains of the lied. Very few, even in this day, know 
or remember that Schubert was a contemporary of Beethoven, and 
survived him only eighteen months before he went to his long sleep in 
the identical cemetery, only two tombs away. The grandiose figure of 
Beethoven envelops him like a shadow. ... At the hour when the 
infirm Beethoven’s thought sought refuge in the fugue and patronized 
its involuntary mechanism, the ingenious art of Schubert tolled the knell 
of all scholastic abstraction; his objective lyricism subconsciously freed 
absolute music from its fetters, enthroning imagination in her domain, 
in intimately renewing her essence by virtue of a natural harmony infused 
even into its most traditional forms. Such is the case with this admirable 
Symphony in C major, which was found among Schubert’s posthumous 
papers, and which, written in 1825, was not performed until 1839, and 
published at an even later date.! 


1Mercure de France, March, 1908; the article was reprinted in Musiciens d’autrefois 
et d aujourd hui. 
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Among the thousand works catalogued by Grove in Vol. 3 of 
his “Dictionary” (First Edition), about four hundred are not 
vocal numbers, something which always seems to be ignored; 
nine or ten great works make up Schubert’s “symphonic baggage,” 
and among them, for some years past, one alone has been played 
in France, and that to repletion—the “Unfinished.” Not a month 
goes by without our finding it listed on the announcements of 
some one or another of our routine-loving associations. Occa- 
sionally there is adjoined to it some fragment of the “Rosamunde”’ 
Ballet—and that is all! 


* * 
* 


As a dramatic composer, Schubert would have been cordially 
received by the contemporaries of Meyerbeer; but, despite the 
offers made in the Gazette musicale of 1836, no one hit upon the 
idea of examining the possibility of acclimatizing his operas in 
France. When we say no one, we forget the universal, the indis- 
pensable Castil-Blaze, the “arranger” of Mozart, of Weber, of 
Rossini and a dozen more; always on the lookout for some foreign 
novelty to mangle or to exploit. If we may believe a notice in 
the France musicale of November 22, 1840, the question came up 
of staging a translated version of “Belphegor,”’ one of Schubert’s 
masterpieces, in the Grand Thédtre of Marseilles. What was this 
“Belphegor,” which none of Schubert’s biographers mention? We 
do not know. It was a fact, nevertheless, that the illustrious 
“arranger” of “Robin des bois” and of the “Barbier” was expected 
“to arrive with this score in manuscript in a few days,” said 
Escudier’s journal. “In view of the paucity of grand operas 
available for the French theatres, a work by Schubert is incon- 
testably a bit of good luck for a director.” This “Belphegor,”’ by 
the by, was not performed, and the only one of Schubert’s dramatic 
works given in France during the nineteenth century was “La 
Croisade des Dames,” adapted by Victor Wilder from ‘Der 
hiusliche Krieg.” It was performed for the first time at the 
Thédtre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, Martinet conducting, in Feb- 
ruary, 1868. This sketch, a species of transposition of Aristo- 
phanes’ “‘Lysistrata” into the Middle Ages, had a fair measure of 
success on the same stage on which Wilder also presented Mozart’s 
“L’Oie du Caire”’ and Paisiello’s ““Barbiere.” 

“Alfonso et Estrella” had long before tempted Escudier. 
Liszt, who was in possession of the score, promised the Parisian 
publisher a copy on February 4, 1851, and thought that “with the 
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help of an interesting libretto one might look forward to its having 
a good chance at the Opéra-Comique.” Three years later, when 
he was preparing this work for performance in Weimar, he again 
informed Escudier that the latter would have to come to an 
understanding with the German publishers: “Once Hirtel’s con- 
sent has been obtained, you would have to adapt a book worthy 
of it to this charming music—and if this operation were successful, 
then a success, and a popular and productive one, would be beyond 
question.” (Letter of January 21, 1854.) But Schubert’s opera 
having met with a very cold reception in Weimar, it is probable 
that because of the fact Escudier gave up his project. 

As to “Fierrabras,” selections from which Habeneck had 
performed in Vienna in 1861, the overture alone had been played 
in Paris, at Henri Chollet’s Concerts de musique ancienne et moderne, 
in 1874-1875. In our own day has appeared: “Chanson d’Amour, 
operette en trois actes de MM. Hugues Delorme et Léon Abric, 
musique de Schubert adapté par Henri Berté” (Thédtre Marigny, 
May 7, 1921)—the French version of “Das Dreimidlhaus,” of 
which the American adaptation is known as “Blossom Time.” 
This mutilation and pasticcio of Schubert masterpieces has been 
severely and justly condemned by musicians. Louis Vuillemin, 
among others, voiced his indignation in the Courrier musical in 
the following terms:! 

Parisians, you have witnessed an operetta by Schubert seen on the 
boards of a very “up-to-date” theatre! ... This complete work by 
an inspired master, formerly spread out on the bosom of multiple scores, 
is now reduced to the simple and popular format of a humorous postal 
card. The bouquet of roses has been “potted” and, moreover, “pot- 
pourried” in the literal sense of the word. 


This profanation, which, incidentally, has been imitated from 
Austrian authors, is still listed in the repertories of the Thédtre 
Lyrique and of the Trianon Lyrique. 


* * 
* 


A stranger to the dramatic stage and well-nigh unknown to 
the orchestra, Schubert occupies a place apart in French life or, 
rather, in French musical culture. Regarded merely as the com- 
poser of “‘melodies,”’ of “romances’”—and it is not alone in France 
that he is restricted to this field—he is kept away from the stage, 
and from the great symphonic concerts which draw the crowd and 


1Les Dieux de la foire, in the Courrier musical, June 1, 1921. 
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disregard practically all he has done with the exception of the 
“Unfinished Symphony.” At the moment of their revelation his 
ballads conquered the artists and music-lovers of the romantic 
period more, perhaps, because of their dramatic and literary facets, 
than because of the music which they comprised; and more than 
the lieder, which in intimacy, simplicity and sentiment differed so 
from the romances in fashion. He was, to sum up, understood 
only by a few musicians, upon whom he exerted a fructifying 
influence. And even then, this influence was soon to be counter- 
balanced by that of Schumann, who was revealed immediately 
after Schubert, between 1850 and 1855. 

Schubert and Schumann—the two names are associated to 
such an extent that they are merged—having supplied romantic 
dilettantism with new aliment, nevertheless did not cause the 
“romance”—continuing to flourish with its Beauplans, Paulines 
Duchambges, Loisas Pugets and a hundred others—to vanish. 
Yet it did arouse those exceptional French composers who did not 
regard the dramatic stage as the sole goal of their efforts. Had 
not a Meyerbeer himself written “‘melodies,” following the example 
of his compatriots—“The Monk” among others, created by 
Géraldy as early as 1834? And side by side with a Dessauer, 
a Berlioz, a Félicien David, a Franck and, later, a Reyer, a Lalo, 
a Saint-Saéns and a Massenet, Duparc, Fauré and many another 
modern entered upon the road opened by Schubert and Schumann. 
One might search in vain for any analogous manifestations before 
1835. And yet, nevertheless, one is obliged to agree with Schubert’s 
recent biographer, Théodore Gérold, who is better acquainted 
with the German lied than any one else, that “the far more refined 
romanticism of Schumann rapidly conquered cultivated spirits in 
France, while that of Schubert, simpler and more autochtone, has 
remained foreign to them.” 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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THE CHAMBER-MUSIC OF 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 


By SAMUEL L. LACIAR 


NE hundred years after his death, the chamber-music of 
QO Franz Schubert occupies the highest position it has ever 

attained, and music which gains in popularity for a century, 
may be considered to be permanent—if there be any such thing. 
But, while Schubert’s place in chamber-music is very high, by 
reason of his having contributed to its literature a number of 
masterpieces of the first rank, nevertheless, this position varies 
with the form employed. Thus, in the string-quartet, Schubert 
cannot be considered as ranking with Beethoven, Mozart or 
Haydn or even Brahms (with but three quartets), except in sheer 
genius and musical inspiration, in which he stands second to no 
other composer who ever lived. In the form of the piano-trio, 
however, his great works in B-flat, Op. 99, and E-flat, Op. 100,' 
will take rank with any two trios of any other composer, the most 
formidable rivals being those of Beethoven, in D major, Op. 70, 
No. 1, and B-flat major, Op. 97; and those of Brahms in C major, 
Op. 87, and C minor, Op. 101. But in the string-quintet with 
two violoncelli (Schubert never used the form with two violas), 
his one work in C major, Op. 163, ranks at the very head and will 
stand comparison with any other piece of chamber-music ever 
written in any form. 

Considering the quantity of his total output, Schubert did not 
write a large amount of chamber-music as compared with Haydn, 
Mozart or Beethoven, even allowing for the briefness of his life in 
comparison with the lives of Haydn and Beethoven; nor was the 
variety of the forms which he employed so great as that of these 
older composers, nor so great as that of Brahms. Another thing 
which must be considered is that to-day we have nearly all of 


1It should be borne in mind that the numbers of Schubert’s chamber-music 
works are valueless in relation to the chron mao order of their composition, because 
80 few of them were published before the death of the composer. Thus, the quartets 
Op. 125, Nos. 1 and 2 were composed not later than 1817, while that in A minor, Op. 29, 
the only one to be published during the lifetime of Schubert, was written early in 1824. 
Similarly, the umous quartet in G minor was og oy in 1815 and the pos- 
thumous quartet in D minor in 1824. Had it not been for Schubert’s careful dating 
of most of his compositions, the chronological order of their production would have 
been largely guesswork. The opus numbers of Schubert’s works are useful only for 
purposes of identification. 
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Schubert’s chamber-music compositions of the earlier years, 
whereas other composers of the first rank destroyed most of 
their immature works; Brahms, for example, is known to have 
written about a dozen string-quartets before allowing the two which 
comprise the Op. 51, to be published. The fact, however, that so 
many of Schubert’s early works exist, makes it possible to get an 
extremely accurate view of his musical growth. 

The string-quartet is undoubtedly the most important form 
of chamber-music and the development of those composers who 
wrote quartets during their entire creative lives, may be traced 
more accurately through this medium than through any other. 
The piano sonata is usually too intimate to indicate this growth, 
for most of the great composers were themselves pianists and 
often wrote into their sonatas many things which were intensely 
personal, rather than impersonally artistic. This was certainly 
the case with Schubert, and may partly explain why his later 
piano sonatas do not show the advance over the earlier ones that 
the later quartets do over their predecessors. The same tendency 
toward personal expression in the piano sonata exists, but to a far 
lesser extent in the works of Beethoven himself, the supreme 
master of the sonata, as well as of the string-quartet. Beethoven 
wrote his entire creative being into his three groups of quartets, 
and had we none of his music except the quartets, they would 
furnish a complete history of his musical life, the quartet in F 
minor, Op. 95, supplying the best “‘bridge’”’ between his so-called 
Second and Third periods. 

Composers have been accustomed to use the quartet as the 
medium through which to develop some specific musical idea. 
Haydn used it for his experiments with the duo-thematic side of 
the sonata-form and Schubert as a means of trying to master the 
principles of musical form—a task in which he never entirely 
succeeded. His early quartets show great deviations from form, 
some of them fatal to their unqualified acceptance, despite their 
wealth of musical ideas. These first quartets are very uneven, 
passages of entrancing beauty frequently standing beside others 
which are utterly unworthy of the genius of Schubert; moreover, 
many of the movements are hopelessly verbose. This failing, 
thus early manifested was, with some notable exceptions, to remain 
with Schubert almost to the close of his life, for some of his most 
mature chamber-music works, such as the Octet for strings and 
woodwind instruments, Op. 166 and the string quartet in G major, 
Op. 161, require about an hour to play, a fact which has largely 
barred them from public performance. 
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Fifteen of Schubert’s quartets are available in the Breitkopf 
& Hartel complete edition of his works.' Nine of these are 
generally known and these show his characteristics very clearly, 
as well as the course of his development as a composer in this form. 
It may be of interest to note a few of the features of his first known 
quartet, composed in 1812, in a mixed tonality, the introduction 
being in C minor, the first movement in G minor and the last in 
B-flat major, instead of G major. The Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition 
gives the key: “B dur (G moll).” The introductory Andante 
begins in C minor with the following theme: 


Andante 


After sixteen measures, the tonality and the key-signature both 
change to D minor and, after twenty-three measures more, both 
change to G minor, and the Presto Vivace (sic) begins in this 
manner, a contraction of the introductory subject. In these 
Presto vivace 


illustrations, only the melodic parts in the violins are given, the 
harmonization being of the simplest. There is no second theme, 
but after the repeat comes this partial inversion: 


This, however, must be regarded as an instance of musical feeling 
and not of early learning, this being shown by the unusual use of 
key-signatures and other details. In 1812, any German youth 
studying music would have been taught the proper use of key- 
signatures before such technical devices as inversions. The 
development section concerns itself exclusively with the single 


theme. There are many changes of key and signature and the 
movement closes in the tonality of G minor with the signature of 


, \Sir George Grove, in the edition of the “Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
issued in 1900, mentions twenty string-quartets of Schubert, of which five are not 
recognized in the Breitkopf & Hirtel edition. These five are: a quartet supposed to 
have been composed in 1811, and of which all trace has been lost, not even the key bein 
known: one in D major (1812); one in E-flat major (1818); one in C minor (1814), an 
one in F major (1816). ; 
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D minor, as did Bach in the first unaccompanied sonata for violin 
and Handel in his concerto for oboe, harpsichord and _string- 
orchestra; but it is more than reasonably certain that, at the age 
of fifteen years, Schubert was not aware of these distinguished 
precedents. The second movement is the Minuet instead of the 
slow movement, which comes third. This, too, was something 
of an innovation for, although Haydn had occasionally used this 
sequence of movements, the accepted order was for the slow move- 
ment to come second. Neither of these movements show anything 
unusual, nor does the finale, except that there is a short canon 
in C major in the middle of the movement which, as has been 
pointed out, is in B-flat major. This first quartet naturally shows 
the weaknesses of Schubert’s quartet-writing. There is undue use 
of the violins in octaves, which was to appear in all his quartets 
until 1820; there is much reiteration of the same figure in the middle 
voices; a great amount of tremolo and many repeated notes in 
succession, both of which appear in many of his later works 
although these were effectively handled after 1819. 

The first six quartets (1812 and 1813), may be disregarded 
musically, as they are very immature. Only in the fact that a 
boy of fifteen could write at all in so large a form; in occasional 
passages of great beauty and in that incredible wealth of melodic 
invention which is Schubert’s outstanding characteristic, do they 
indicate the great composer tocome. The first significant quartet 
is that in D major, composed in 1814, and published as one of the 
posthumous works. The opening movement is of great breadth 
and power, but the other three are hopelessly weak, being little 
more than copies of Haydn in style, although typically Schubert, 
melodically. In the opening movement of this quartet appears 
for the first time that device of form of which Schubert was so fond 
in his first movements—tbe use of two themes of equal importance, 
both in the tonic, with the second following the first immediately 
or almost immediately. The first subject is too important to be 
considered an introductory theme and the second too important 
to be regarded as a subsidiary, nor from the construction can it 
be considered as a theme in two parts. The first is usually 
rhythmic and the second melodic, although this does not obtain 
in every case and both are used about equally in the development. 
Schubert used this device of form in all his quartets up to 1820 
except in the G minor and in all composed after that date except 
the A minor. The finest use of it in his chamber-music appears in 
the D minor quartet; and in the orchestral works, in the B minor 
(Unfinished) Symphony. Only a composer with a fund of melodic 
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invention such as Schubert possessed, could have used this prodigal 
plan in so many works. This wealth of invention is early 
illustrated by the fact that, in the opening movement of the D 
major quartet, there are no fewer than five melodies in the first 
seventy measures.! 

The quartet in B-flat major (Op. 168), composed the same 
year’ shows a marked advance over the D major, except that its 
first movement has not the same sweep or power. The B-flat 
quartet was begun as a string-trio and ten lines were written in 
that form, when the composer struck it all out and began it again as 
a quartet. The second movement, G minor, is of great pathos, the 
first four measures atmospherically anticipating in a remarkable 
manner the first four measures of the slow movement of the First 
(C minor) Symphony of Brahms. But the Andante of the Schubert 
quartet, despite its pathos, consists largely of mere repetition of 
the ideas in various tonalities and with too little difference in the 
expression of them, so that interest in the movement wanes, long 
before its close. The Minuet is infinitely superior to the corre- 
sponding movement of the D major and there is a typical 
Schubertian trio, written largely in two parts in octaves. The 
last movement, Presto, is the best of the quartet. It is very scherzo- 
like in character but worked out in modified sonata form, although 
the second theme, in D minor, is scarcely more than a variant of 
the first, something rare with Schubert. However, the doubling of 
the melody in octaves in the violins for so much of the time weakens 
the effect of much of the movement. Schubert did not always 
employ this device of instrumentation with the discretion which 
must be exhibited by a composer who has but four voices at his 
command, as in the string-quartet and, in the early quartets, there 
are times when he manifestly did not know what to do with the 
second violin. 

It was in the G minor quartet, composed in seven days, at 
the end of March, 1815, that Schubert did the finest work of his 
immaturity. In it he showed a conciseness rare at all times with 
him and especially in the earlier works, and he had both his the- 
matic material and his instrumentation under better control 
than he had it again until five years later in the Quariet-Satz. The 
exposition section of the G minor is in excellent form, there being 
but two main themes, finely contrasted as to musical content and in 


1Salieri’s advice to Schubert, to husband his resources of melody, sounds amusing 
to-day, but it was good advice nevertheless. Salieri simply did not know that, melod- 
ically, Schubert was virtually inexhaustible. 

2Authorities disagree as to which was the earlier quartet. The musical content 
and the workmanship indicate that the D major was written first. 
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proper relation both as to key and position: and there is some 
writing in two parts, the violins being doubled in octaves and the 
viola and violoncello similarly treated, as effective as Haydn used 
in the famous canon of the Minuet of the D minor quartet, Op. 76, 
No.2. In this instance, Schubert turned a weakness into strength. 
Immediately following this passage is this fine example of quartet- 
writing for a boy of eighteen: 


But, while the exposition section is virtually perfect as to form, 
Schubert introduces some novelties in the development. This is 
only thirty-two measures in length, and concerns itself exclusively 
with the second theme, when the first subject returns in the 
relative major. Schubert evidently intended this for the beginning 
of the reprise, for, if the return of the principal subject in this 
tonality be considered as development, which it really is, because 
more development appears later, then the main theme does not 
reappear at all. But the whole movement is one of great beauty 
and passion and shows the most skillful handling both of the 
musical material and of the instruments that Schubert had done 
up to that time.’ 

The Andantino is one of Schubert's most beautiful and poetic 
movements and it has rarely been surpassed by him in delicacy, 
grace or melodic beauty, while, in its gentle melancholy and in 
that hesitation between major and minor, so characteristic of the 
later Schubert, it forecasts its finest expression in the A minor 
quartet of 1824. The movement also contains some beautiful and 
daring modulations. The Scherzo although weakened by its Trio, 
is one of the finest movements of its kind in Schubert’s quartets 


1This first movement generally suffers by being I pn too slowly. The late 
Franz Kneisel once told the writer that it should be played alla breve, although the time- 


signature is simply C. Dr. Kneisel also said that Joachim always played the movement 
alla breve, and had at one time suggested a change in the time-signature when a new 
edition was brought out. 
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and was not approached in beauty and effectiveness until the 
corresponding movements of the A minor, D minor and G major 
quartets, the earliest of these being then eight years in the future. 
The following passage is worth quoting, not only because of its 
fine musical effect, but also because of the remarkable treatment 
of the middle voices, something very unusual in the Schubert of 
that period. The Trio does not equal the Scherzo in musical 


value nor in instrumentation; and the Finale, a modified rondo, is 
the weakest movement of the quartet, with too much repetition 
and too little variety. 

To this same period belong also the quartets Op. 125, Nos. 1 
and 2, which, before the time of the Breitkopf & Hirtel edition, 
were believed to have been composed in 1824. This universally 
accepted edition places these quartets around 1817 (um 1817), 
which is about where they belong in Schubert’s development in 
chamber-music, although both are inferior to the quartet in G 
minor. In the first of these quartets (E-flat major) Schubert 
introduces in the opening movement, three first themes of equal 
importance all in the tonic, besides the second subject in B-flat 
major; and two subsidiary themes, six in all. The remainder of 
this quartet shows nothing remarkable. The second of this Opus 
number (E major) is Schubert’s one effort among the quartets, to 
write in the virtuoso style. This quartet is better in workman- 
ship than its companion and there is a little theme near the begin- 
ning of the first movement, which, in a different guise, becomes the 
principal theme of the finale, another device very rare in Schubert, 
with his inexhaustible flow of melody. The slow movement is 
exceedingly florid and one notices, throughout the quartet, a 
marked absence of the doubling of the parts. The Finale 
is a rondo which forecasts in a curious manner some of the 
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characteristics of the finales of Schumann’s quartet in F major, 
Op. 41, No. 2, and of Dvorék’s quartet in E-flat major, Op. 51. 

The eleven early quartets show, first of all, that immense 
fund of melody which Schubert always had at his command, and 
a steady increase in the skill with which he handled his musical 
ideas and in the instrumental expression of them, as well as in the 
poetry and romanticism of those ideas. The music of the early 
period is generally light-hearted; the sorrow which was to find its 
first expression in the Quartet-Satz of 1820, and its ultimate ones 
in the unutterable sadness of many of the “‘Winterreise”’ songs, 
parts of the slow movements of the G major quartet, the piano 
trio in E-flat, the C major quintet and in the trio of the scherzo 
of the quintet, had not yet made itself apparent either in his life 
or in his music. Only in the delicate melancholy of the slow 
movement of the G minor quartet is this in any manner fore- 
casted, and here only remotely, as compared with the bitterness of 
its expression in the last two years of his life. On the other hand, 
there is, in these early works, too much doubling of the parts, too 
much use of the tremolo, of reiterated figures, of repeated notes and 
often, inordinate length. 

To this period belong also four of the works for violin and 
piano, the three sonatinas Op. 127, Nos. 1, 2 and 8 and the sonata, 
in A major, Op. 162, usually termed “duet,” all written in 1816-17. 
The sonatinas are filled with beautiful melodies, are finely worked 
out and in form are more perfect than the larger works of the 
same period, while the sonata is a work of remarkable beauty. 
Nevertheless, these compositions add virtually nothing to the 
literature of the instruments for which they were written. The 
seven piano sonatas previous to 1820 show the same general 
characteristics as the quartets. Many of them contain passages 
of great beauty, but none are masterworks and must be con- 
sidered merely as paving the way for the greater compositions 
to come. 

More than half a century ago, Sir George Grove, in the just 
and sympathetic discussion of Schubert in his ‘‘Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” said that Schubert attained maturity in 
the orchestral works in 1822, and in the chamber-music in 1824, 
placing the Octet of 1824, on the “‘border-line.” Sir George was 
doubtless right as to the orchestral works, for Schubert certainly 
attained maturity with the B minor Symphony, but in the chamber- 
music, he reached the same position two years earlier, with the 
Quartet-Satz in C minor, of 1820. Similarly, the work on the 
“border-line” in the chamber-music, was not the Octet of 1824, 
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but the quintet for piano and strings (the Forellen) of 1819. Sir 
George’s dictum about the chamber-music was doubtless based 
upon two misapprehensions. The first was his curious under- 
estimate of the importance of the Quartet-Satz, both as to its 
intrinsic beauty and its place in the development of Schubert: 
moreover, Sir George apparently did not notice that, in this com- 
position, Schubert adopted an entirely new style of handling the 
instruments of the quartet. In his short notice of the Quartet- 
Satz, Sir George dismisses this important composition thus: “The 
Allegro is of first-rate quality and Schubert in every bar.” It 
is all of this and more, for Beethoven scarcely made a greater 
advance between the quartets Op. 18 and the Rasoumoffsky 
quartets Op. 59, than did Schubert between the quartets of Op. 
125 and the Quartet-Satz; besides which, the time which elapsed 
was three years with Schubert and seven years in the case of 
Beethoven. In the Quartet-Satz, there are many things which 
anticipate the use of the strings in the B minor symphony, to be 
composed two years later. The quartet movement, too, was to be 
the first work to indicate that darker view of life which Schubert 
was to take from then on to the close of his own. 

The second misapprehension lay in the fact that Sir George 
Grove believed the quartets Op. 125, Nos. 1 and 2, to have been 
composed in 1824, whereas they have since been shown to have 
been written not later than 1817. Believing these works to have 
been composed in 1824, it is easy to see why Sir George con- 
cluded that Schubert had not reached maturity in his chamber- 
music until after they had been written, although chamber-music 
players had long found it difficult to believe that these weak 
quartets were produced after the Quartet-Satz, especially in view 
of the fact that each of Schubert’s early quartets showed a distinct 
advance over the previous ones, except that the G minor was 
vastly the best of those produced up to 1820. Even Mr. Edmond- 
stoune Duncan in his excellent book on Schubert, falls into error 
regarding this C minor fragment as he gives the probable date as 
1814, and refers to it as being “‘of little consequence” and being 
“mentioned only by way of completeness.”! Unfortunately, Mr. 
Duncan quotes a few measures of the ““C minor quartet,” and it is 
the great single movement which, in the closing days of 1820, 
marked the first of that series of instrumental masterpieces which 
has immortalized Schubert. 


1Sir George Grove in the edition of the “Dictionary” published in 1900, mentions 
4 quartet in C minor as having been composed in 1814, but this composition is not recog- 
nized in the Breitkopf & Hirtel complete edition. 
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It was the quintet Op. 114 (the Forellen), for piano, violin, 
viola, violoncello and contrabass, that really stands on the “‘border- 
line’’ of Schubert’s creative life. It was composed in the summer of 
1819 at Steyr, in Upper Austria, during a vacation trip with Vogl, 
presumably on a commission from Herr Paumgartner, a prominent 
citizen of that place, an enthusiastic amateur musician and an 
ardent admirer of the works of Schubert, for which fact alone 
—1819—he should have received more credit than has ever been 
given him. It is also said that he suggested the idea of using the 
song “Die Forelle” as the theme for the variations in the Andan- 
tino. In the composition of the quintet, it is related that Schubert 
performed the same feat which has been attributed to Mozart— 
that of writing out the separate parts without first making a score 
and then himself playing the piano-part from memory. It seems 
difficult to believe, both from the dimensions of the quintet, which 
is in five movements, none of them short and from the further 
fact that, outside of this alleged instance, none of such feats of 
virtuosity ascribed to Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn have 
ever been credited to Schubert; nor does it seem in keeping with 
his well-known shyness except in the company of his closest friends. 
However, it is certain that he did play the piano-part when the 
quintet was first performed at Steyr and, except for piano duets, 
it is the only known instance of his having played the piano in 
chamber-music, either his own, or that of any other composer. 
The quintet was also the first of those works in which he used a 
song of his own composition as the subject for variations. Later 
he was to take the song ““Trockne Blumen,” from the “Miiller- 
lieder,” as the theme for variations for flute and piano; and “Der 
Tod und das Midchen” for one of the most impressive sets of 
variations in the history of music—that of the D minor quartet. 

The quintet “Die Forelle’’ shows some of the immature 
Schubert, but more of the great composer so soon to begin his 
series of immortal masterpieces of chamber-music. The first is 
shown in the great length of the first and the last movements, with 
much repetition and great use of repeated notes and figures, 
especially in the middle voices; the second by the greater mastery 
of the means of expression, increased freedom in the use of the 
stringed instruments and the very original piano-part, notably in 
the variations and the slow movement. The atmosphere of the 
whole composition is joyous, as befitted the circumstances of its 
composition and performance. 

Finally, in December, 1820, the really great Schubert appeared 
for the first time with the production of the Quartet-Satz. As the 
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name indicates, only a single movement was completed, an Allegro 
assai in C minor, although forty-one measures of an Andante 
in A-flat were written before Schubert, for some unknown reason, 
dropped the work. The Quartet-Satz forecasts the later Schubert 
emotionally as well as technically. In the first classification are 
poetry, romance, agitation, delicately expressed passion and a deep 
melancholy which was to culminate in those bitter expressions of 
sorrow in the music of 1827 and 1828. On the technical side, here 
appears for the first time that treatment of the violoncello which 
was to find its ultimate expression eight years later in the C major 
quintet and which, transferred to the piano trios, Op. 99 and 
Op. 100 was to influence Brahms so greatly in his use of the instru- 
ment in his piano trios Op. 87 and Op. 101. The Quartet-Satz 
holds the same position in the chamber-music of Schubert that the 
B minor symphony does in the orchestral works, except that it is 
by no means so well known. In this great movement, the doubling 
of the parts, so fatal a weakness in the earlier quartets, has entirely 
disappeared; here each instrument is used independently and, 
while reiterated notes form the basis of the opening theme, they 
are essential for the expression of the emotional content. The one 
remaining feature of the early Schubert is the repeated figuration 
of the middle voices, exactly as the same thing occurs in the string 
accompaniment figure to the wood-wind solos in the second theme 
of the slow movement of the B minor symphony; but in both cases 
it is fully justified. 

Dr. Oskar Bie, in his “History of Pianoforte Music,” has said 
that, to the player who has not a soft touch, the beauties of Schu- 
bert’s piano music must remain forever a sealed book and this, with 
the obvious modifications that apply to chamber-music playing, 
holds true in much of the chamber-music and especially in the 
Quartet-Satz, for, with the exception of a few places where strong 
emotion is expressed, the movement is nearly all piano or pianis- 
simo. There is no need here for the strength and fire demanded 
by many of the Beethoven quartets: Schubert was always the 
poet and the lyricist, and these are the very foundations of this 
movement, which can be utterly denuded of its poetry by playing 
it too fast. Schubert, the supreme melodist, has written few more 
exquisite passages than the second theme of this movement which 
stands almost alone in quartet literature in the delicacy of its 
scoring. This is shown in the repetition of the second subject 
an octave higher than on its first appearance and with a different 
use of the violoncello and these measures and the following ones 
are unique in their ethereal effect: 
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This delicate quality does not lie in the fact that the instru- 
ments are written comparatively high in their respective registers: 
violin and violoncello parts have been written much higher; for 
example, see the passage in A major in the finale of Beethoven’s 
quartet in A minor, Op. 132. But the effect is not the same, owing 
to the difference in the emotional character of the two movements. 
Beethoven, as usual, is epic; Schubert, as always, is lyric. Schubert 
in the Quartet-Satz also has a wonderful example of a melodic 
counterpoint rather rare with him—or with any other composer. 
The beautiful melody in the first violin beginning at measure 93, 
sounds like a new theme, until a variant of the first subject is 
noticed in the viola, but in single notes instead of reiterated ones. 


This continues with the thematic figure in the violoncello and in 
widely-separated harmony. There are many remarkable modu- 
lations, always a characteristic of Schubert, and two instances of 
scoring as remarkable as any in chamber-music. At measure 161, 
the second violin, with the waving figure which is so important in 
the whole movement, is the highest of the instruments with the 
first violin the lowest: 
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and a few measures later this scoring appears, with the violoncello 
the highest and the first violin again the lowest: 


These illustrations are not adduced merely because they are 
unique, but by reason of the great effects which they produce, 
and all in perfect keeping with the emotional mood of the move- 
ment. From this time on, all the chamber-music points to the 
culmination of Schubert’s work in this field, the great quintet for 
strings. Now that the quartets Op. 125, Nos. 1 and 2, are properly 
placed chronologically, every chamber-music work after 1820 
emerges as a masterpiece, except some of the piano sonatas. 
After the Quartet-Satz, Schubert wrote no important chamber- 
music until 1824 when the Octet for string-quintet (with contra- 
bass) clarinet, bassoon and horn appeared. This fine work 
unquestionably stems from the Beethoven Septet, Op. 20, for 
the influence of the latter upon the Octet is unmistakable. A 
comparison of some of the externals of the works is interesting: 


Beethoven Septet Schubert Octet 


1. Adagio (Intro.) and Allegro 1. Adagio (Intro.) and Allegro 
2. Adagio (Melody in clarinet) 2. Andante (Melody in clarinet) 
8. Menuetto 8. Scherzo 

4. Theme and five variations 4. Theme and seven variations 
5. Scherzo 5. Menuetto 

6. Andante (Intro.) and Presto 6. Andante (Intro.) and Allegro. 
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Schubert was twenty-seven years of age when the Octet was 
composed and some of his finest works were behind him, the one 
which would have the greatest effect upon the Octet because of the 
employment of three orchestral wind instruments, being the B 
minor symphony, then two years past. He probably did not care 
to follow Beethoven so closely as to write a septet, so he added a 
second violin to the instrumentation of the Septet. Thereby he 
obtained a combination considerably more flexible, as he thus had 
at his command a full string-quartet; although it must be con- 
fessed that he made very scanty use of this asset in the Octet. The 
influence of the Septet may also be seen in the slow introductions 
to the first and last movements, which Schubert very rarely used 
and not at all in his chamber-music except in a few of the earliest 
quartets. The Octet is nearly a pure ensemble work and, except 
for the clarinet solo at the beginning of the Andante, there are few 
extended solo passages. There is no such melodic use of the 
horn as Beethoven makes in the slow movement of the Septet nor 
of the violoncello as in the trio of the Beethoven Scherzo, while, 
on the other hand, there is considerable doubling of the instru- 
ments which Beethoven rarely employed, either in the Septet or 
anywhere else. The prominence of the clarinet-part was doubt- 
less due less to the influence of Beethoven than to the fact that 
the Octet was composed for Count von Troyer, Chief Officer of 
the Household of Archduke Rudolf and an amateur clarinettist, 
but of sufficient attainments to play that part at the first per- 
formance of the Octet with such artists as Schuppanzigh, Holz, 
Weiss and Linke. However much the Octet may resemble the 
Beethoven Septet externally, musically it is all Schubert. In it, 
the composer indulges his fondness for length to an extent unusual 
even for him, for it takes more than an hour to play, a fact which 
has militated against its more frequent public performance, 
despite its many and great beauties. 

The next great chamber-music to be written were the quartets 
in A minor and D minor, both probably worked on at about the 
same time as the Octet.!. The Quartet in A minor is one of the 

1In view of recent discoveries, there seems to be little doubt that the two quartets, 
mentioned in Schubert’s letter to Kupelwieser, as having been completed by March 81, 
1824, were those in A minor and D minor, the two most popular quartets of the com- 
poser. Sir George Grove believed them to be the quartets Op. 125, but these have been 
shown to have been composed not later than 1817, and there are no other quartets except 
the G major, the autograph of which is dated by Schubert, June 20-30, 1826. Sir 
George also believed the A minor quartet to have been written in the summer of 1824, 
during or after Schubert’s visit to Hungary, because of the Hungarian flavor of certain 
sections of the work. But the A minor quartet was publicly played at a subscription 


concert by Schuppanzigh, Holz, Weiss and Linke on March 14, 1824. The first pub- 
lished edition (1825), bears a dedication to Schuppanzigh which declares that it is the 
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finest of Schubert’s works in this form. The opening theme of the 
first movement is perhaps the most beautiful melodically of any 
similar subject in the quartets and is so perfect that develop- 
ment, never a strong point with Schubert, is virtually impossible. 
Nevertheless the development section of the movement deals almost 
exclusively with this theme. The slow movement takes for its 
principal subject, a melody of which Schubert was apparently very 
fond, as he uses it no fewer than three times; in the quartet, in the 
Entr’acte in B-flat minor of the ‘““Rosamunde” music and in No. 3 
of the Impromptus, Op. 142, for piano. The Menuetto is even 
more Schubertian than the two earlier movements and is one of the 
most characteristic, poetic and personal pieces of music that he 
ever wrote. The finale has much more of the Hungarian flavor 
than the other three movements and the entire quartet shows a 
certainty and a mastery of the technical means of expression 
exhibited previously only in the Quartet-Satz. The mood of the 
A minor quartet is elegiac but tender, and it shows little of the 
deep sorrow to be expressed in some of the later chamber-music 
works. 

The companion piece of the A minor quartet, that in D minor, 
is the most popular of the quartets of Schubert. It differs essen- 
tially from the gentle melancholy of the A minor, in the intensity 
and passion of the first movement and, where the A minor contains 
but two main themes in the opening movement, the D minor has 
no fewer than five, three in the tonic and two in the relative major, 
besides an accompaniment figure which plays an important part 
in the development. In this quartet, Schubert introduces two 
second subjects in the same manner as he uses two first themes 
in so many of his other works. It is true that the first of these 
does not end in a full close and that the second follows it after 
a single measure of an introductory figure, but in the development 
they are used separately, thereby suggesting two subjects and not 
a single theme in two parts. The slow movement is a set of varia- 
tions on Schubert’s own song ““Der Tod und das Midchen,” which 
was written in song-form in 1817. No better proof that the 
“Forellen” quintet was the “border-line” work in the chamber- 


first of “three quartets’’ composed for and dedicated to the great quartet-player. The 
second of these quartets is that in D minor, containing the variations on ““Der Tod und 
das Miidchen.” This quartet was long supposed to have been composed early in 1826 
but, according to Heuberger, a fragment of the manuscript found in 1901 shows it to 
have been written in 1824, although not played publicly until January 29, 1826. Of the 
third quartet mentioned in the dedication, nothing has ever been ascertained and, 
whether it was never com or whether written and lost, is not known. But the 
uartets in A minor and D minor form a dedicatory group which has few equals in 
e literature of the string-quartet. 
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music could be adduced than to hear the variations on “‘Die For- 
elle” played first and then those on “Der Tod und das Madchen.” 
The former movement is graceful and pleasing to hear but the 
latter is a great masterpiece and must stand with the Haydn 
variations on the Austrian Hymn in the quartet Op. 76, No. 3 
and the variations in the Beethoven quartet Op. 18, No. 5, as 
among the finest in quartet-literature. These three great sets 
of variations, however, are radically different. The Haydn 
variations are orderly in the extreme, the subject given out 
by the quartet, after which the second violin, violoncello and 
viola, in that order, take the melody exactly as announced, with 
striking harmony, varied rhythm and beautiful counter-melody 
in the other parts. The Beethoven variations take a great step 
forward in the less close adherence to the theme and the second 
variation is frankly a solo for the first violin. The fourth is the 
finest of the set, vacillating between major and minor and full 
of delicate but profound emotion and, in the coda, there is an 
amazing exhibition of those enormous resources of composition 
and skill in part-writing with the finest musical effect, which make 
Beethoven the greatest master of the string-quartet. In the Schu- 
bert variations there is little of this technical skill but they are a 
series of most imaginative and poetic expressions of the theme in 
various guises, each highly different, individual in character, 
exquisitely beautiful and developing an intensity not reached, in 
the variations, by Beethoven himself. The treatment of the theme 
is less free than that of Beethoven, because, in nearly all of the 
Schubert variations, at least one of the instruments adheres 
rather closely to the melody. The characteristic use of the 
violoncello is continued here in the second variation where the 
instrument has a variant of the subject and in the fourth (G 
major), in which the first violin has the effective figure in triplets, 
the violoncello here being used nearly all of the time above the 
viola. This was by no means a new device but, here and else- 
where, Schubert has used it to better advantage than any other 
composer. The transition back to the original theme and mood, 
after the stormy fifth variation is very simple, but a stroke of 
genius. 

The Scherzo is one of the most vigorous and concise move- 
ments of the composer and the Trio is even finer with its two parts, 
each given out by the first violin, taken up by the other instruments 
with a delicate embroidery-like figure in the violin and then 
returning to the vigor of the first part. The last movement is the 
weakest of the four, largely because of its length. Hauer says 
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that, at the first performance of the quartet, Schubert’s friends 
voted the finale too long, whereupon the composer, after a few 
moments consideration, agreed and “at once cut out a good part 
of it.”” The disappearance of the autograph of this movement 
makes it impossible to verify this story and, while the finale is 
long enough, it is so well knit together that it is impossible to 
see where “a good part of it” might have been taken out: and 
such impromptu surgical operations are not easy to conceal. 

After the D minor, Schubert was destined to write but one 
more quartet, the G major, Op. 161, composed in the last ten 
days of June, 1826. In every respect except its extravagant 
length, this is one of his finest works in the quartet-form. It is 
filled with romance, tenderness, poetry and all the other attributes 
of his genius when burning most brightly. There is little poly- 
phony here, but Schubert never more clearly showed his ability 
to produce exactly the effects he wanted, without the use of tech- 
nical devices—and there is less technical skill shown in this quartet 
than in the A minor or the D minor. The slow movement carries 
still further the unusual treatment of the violoncello, in the 
great solo passage opening the movement and in its use in the 
lowest, as well as the highest register. In the second section of 
this movement is one of the most violent expressions of sorrow 
and agitation which Schubert wrote in this closing period of his 
life. The Scherzo is based upon a single theme and is the only 
moderately concise movement of the quartet, being in some 
respects, the most effective of the four. The Trio shows another 
characteristic use of the violoncello, this time in the middle 
register. The finale has been said to be tinged with the “Rossini 
fever” of 1819, but it is of enormous length, in modified rondo form 
and filled with musical ideas, although these are too much alike 
rhythmically. But this great work is closed to public performance 
by reason of its length, as it takes nearly an hour to play. How 
long it is, may be seen from the fact that it contains 1907 measures 
without, and 2194 measures with repeats. Hence, in spite of its 
beauties, it is frustrate because of this weakness. 

With the exception of the “Forellen” quintet, and this 
composed for a special occasion, Schubert, although himself a 
pianist, wrote no important chamber-music for piano and strings 
until 1827, when, in October and November, he produced two of 
his finest works, the Trios Op. 99 and Op. 100, in B-flat and E-flat. 
On March 26, 1828, at the first and only concert of his own works 
ever given by Schubert, one of these Trios (probably the second) 
was played with great success by Bocklet, Béhm and Linke, 
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although the program does not say which one and the historians 
disagree.! Schumann’s well-known estimate of the E-flat trio 
did much to popularize the works and also to place that one above 
its companion in public estimation; but the B-flat trio is the 
more popular both with audiences and with players. The first 
movement is full of life and vigor and the second contains one of 
Schubert’s most inspired melodies. The Minuet is an attractive 
movement but does not show the individuality of the Finale, which 
is a rondo with a vast amount of beautiful musical material and 
with an astonishing figure in 3-2 time which occurs twice, each a 
variant of material previously presented. 

The second trio, like the first, begins with a rhythmic and 
vigorous unison and there is a characteristic accompaniment figure 
which reappears in the last movement—one of the few times that 
Schubert used this device. The first movement is very long with 
many changes of tonality and signature but can scarcely be con- 
sidered the equal of the corresponding movement of the earlier trio. 
The andante con moto, however, is one of Schubert’s most beautiful 
slow movements. It is a funeral march (although not so named) 
with a despairing melody in the violoncello and a rhythmic, 
march-like accompaniment in the piano. In the middle of the 
movement is another of those passages of agitation, although not 
so violent as that of the G major quartet, nor of the corresponding 
movement of the quintet, which he was to begin in a few months. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that Schubert had 
completed the last half of the Winterreise songs, that epitome of 
sorrow, only the month before he composed this Trio and in the 
very month when he wrote the B-flat major trio, which contains 
little of this expression of grief. The Scherzo of the E-flat trio 
is a delightful movement and is based on a canon between the 
piano and the strings in octaves, a movement of which perhaps 
overmuch has been made by those Schubert enthusiasts who resent 
even the implication that the technical equipment of this great 
musical poet and romanticist, was not equal to that of Bach, 
Mozart or Beethoven. As a matter of fact, the second part of the 
movement, based upon a modified inversion of the canon theme, 
is more skillful than the original. The last movement, as usual, 

1At the same concert, “the first movement of a new string-quartet” was played 
by Béhm, Holz, Weiss and Linke, Schuppanzigh having then retired. It would be in- 
teresting to know what quartet this was, as Schubert had written nothing in the quartet- 
form that we know of to-day, for nearly two years when he completed the G major. 
There is no record of the G major having been publicly played although by that time the 
A minor had been published and the D minor was well known to the Schubert group. 


While the trio was markedly successful, the quartet movement seems to have made no 
impression. 
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is far the longest of the trio and, while containing many ideas of 
great beauty, is undeniably weakened by its length. The prin- 
cipal subject of the slow movement is twice introduced here, 
once intact and, the second time, considerably modified. But 
it is used in the tempo and the time of the finale and cannot be 
considered to be nearly so effective as in its original form. 

The later piano sonatas are eight in number, and, while they 
contain a wealth of poetic and beautiful musical thoughts, they 
do not measure up to the standard of the other chamber-music 
of the last eight years of Schubert’s life. At any rate, they are 
seldom played and pianists rarely know them although all quartet 
players are familiar with at least two or three of Schubert’s early 
quartets. Yet some of Schubert’s finest inspirations went into 
these piano sonatas. The best known is probably the one in G 
major, composed in 1826, which Schumann extolled so highly but 
that in A minor, Op. 42 is the best in structure, while the sonata 
in A minor, Op. 143 and that in B-flat major, with its heart- 
breaking sadness, written only two months before the death of the 
composer, are filled with some of Schubert’s most exquisite musical 
thoughts. But, with all his genius, Schubert had not that sense 
of large proportions, nor that command of the science of music on 
the intellectual side, which is necessary to write in perfect sonata 
form and, while this is partially evident in some of the other 
chamber-music, it is not so apparent as in the piano sonatas. 

In his chamber-music, Schubert showed a steady and con- 
sistent development throughout his entire creative life and it is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that the quintet in C major for 
two violins, viola and two violoncelli, written in 1828! is his finest 
chamber-music composition and one which will stand comparison 
with any other piece of music ever written in any of the chamber- 
music forms. The quintet shows Schubert’s genius at its highest 
point, with none of those weaknesses which, in some respects, 
remained with him almost to the end. It has all the poetry, 
romance, and inspiration of the G major quartet, without its 
inordinate length, although the quintet is by no means a short 
work; all the intensity of the D minor and the subdued melancholy 
of the A minor; a workmanship never before approached by 


1Sir George Grove believed the quintet to have been written in April (chiefly 
because no other works are known to have been composed in that month), immediately 
following the completion of the C major symphony, and there is some ground for this 
belief by reason of the kinship of these mighty works in much more than the similarity 
of key. Sir George apparently saw the manuscript, which he says, was dated simply 
“1828,” but it has now disappeared and there is some question as to the authenticity 
of certain details of the composition. 
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Schubert and equalled in chamber-music only by Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms; in short, it crowns Schubert’s entire creative 
life in this field, if not in all forms. The quintet holds the interest 
of both auditors and players from the first note to the last. This 
is not only by reason of its intrinsic musical beauty, although in 
this respect Schubert never surpassed it in any composition, but 
also by reason of the remarkable instrumentation and because all 
four movements are of equal beauty: there are no weak moments 
in the quintet from any point of view. 

The outstanding characteristic of the instrumentation is the 
treatment of the violoncelli and here culminated that use of the 
instrument which (except for the Octet) was constantly developed 
since 1820. The entrance of the second subject of the first 
movement is a remarkable example although the beauty of the 
theme in two voices, has much to do with the effect: 
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The first violoncello is almost always in the higher register, 
much of the time above the viola, while the second violoncello 
has also very important solo passages, instead of simply playing 
the bass. Later in the movement, this melody appears in the 
two violins and again, Schubert treats the first violoncello in a 
remarkably original manner. The second violoncello has the 
bass, pizzicato, and the viola plays the triplet accompaniment- 
figure in sixths or octaves, with the first violoncello playing the 
intervening note of the chord. In this movement Scbubert 
develops the material with more variety, beauty and certainty 
than he ever before showed. 

The second movement, Adagio, E major, is unique in chamber- 
music. It is divided into three sections, in the first of which the 
three inner voices carry the melody (harmonized), with a persistent 
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rhythmic figure (which has also a distinct melodic value) in the 
first violin. So skillfully are the middle instruments combined 
that the first violoncello, which here has the lowest of the three 
parts, never overbalances the second violin or the viola: 


Adagio 


The second part of the movement modulates suddenly into 
F minor and is one of Schubert’s most bitter expressions of sorrow. 
The melody is played in octaves by the first violin and first violon- 
cello, with extremely agitated figures in the other three instruments. 
This is succeeded by the third part where the original melody 
returns in the three intermediate voices, but the agitation is 
sustained by the first violin and the second violoncello and this 
continues almost to the close of the movement. Just before the 
end, the first violoncello rises to the highest of the instruments 
and then drops nearly two octaves into this beautiful close, the 
peaceful effect of the last two measures surely one of the finest in 
all chamber-music: 
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The Scherzo is unusually direct in its expression, baving an 
intensity and force not often found in Schubert’s treatment of 
these movements which generally, in their delicacy, rather fore- 
cast the grace of Mendelssohn than base themselves upon the 
often cynical humor of Beethoven. The distinguishing feature 
of this movement, however, is the Trio in D-flat major (the 
Scherzo is in C major). Here again comes a dramatic expression 
of sorrow: the emotional mood of the second part of the slow 
movement re-appears but without the agitation and the principal 
feature of the instrumentation is the use in octaves of the viola 
and the second violoncello in the sorrowful melody which forms 
the basis of the Trio. 

The finale is one of the most powerful of the chamber-music 
movements of Schubert instead of being the weakest of the com- 
position, as is so often the case. Dr. Paumgartner describes it 
as being “‘in great rondo form, with elements of sonata form” 
but the form is not the important element of this fine movement. 
Its melodic values may, of course, be conceded and the instru- 
mentation follows that of the first movement, especially in the 
treatment of the violoncelli. The first violoncello continues 
generally in the upper register and this figure appears, first 
independently: 


and then in slightly varied form, as the accompaniment to the 
following duet of the violoncelli: 
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Gone is the sadness of the second movement and of the trio 
of the Scherzo. In this, the closing movement of the last and 
greatest of the chamber-music compositions, the clouds seem to 
have rolled away and the ending of the quintet is as jubilant 
as that of the C major symphony. 


* * 
* 


Summing up the chamber-music of Schubert, one hundred 
years after his passing, it is apparent that, except for the quintet, 
he composed no works which rank ahead of all others in the same 
forms by other composers. Next in merit and in popularity (and 
the terms are virtually synonymous in the case of a composer who 
passed away a century ago), are his quartets in A minor and D 
minor, and the two piano trios. The G major quartet and the 
later piano sonatas must be excluded because of their length and, 
in the case of the sonatas, their weakness of structure. There is 
little of the polyphonic skill of Mozart, Beethoven or Brahms 
shown in Schubert’s chamber-music works, but he did not need 
it to express exactly what he wished to say. And, had he possessed 
this learning, it might possibly have interfered with that spon- 
taneity and naturalness which is one of the greatest charms of 
the music of this most poetic of all the great composers. As Dr. 
Leland Hall once wrote:' “Much of Schubert is intimate, too, 


“The Art of Music,” Vol. VII, p. 539. 
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and happily suited to the chamber. Less than any of the great 
composers, did Schubert make use of polyphonic skill. It is easy 
to say that he lacked it; but what is hard to understand is, how, 
without it, he could have contributed to music, some of its most 
precious possessions.” 
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SCHUBERT AND THE ETERNAL 
FEMININE 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HERE has long been 2 popular tendency, when considering 
Franz Schubert in his more human aspects, to drop into 
that Victorian sentimentality which flourishes as a green 

bay tree in the popular soul, unillumined by the torch of psycho- 
logical knowledge. Beethoven’s human side has been thoroughly 
exploited, both by worshipper and iconoclast. On the one hand, 
musicologists whose voices tremble with emotion when they 
speak his name, while they admit that he did not invariably look 
at women with the eyes of the spirit, as when regarding his “Maid 
of the Mist” (Mist in a strictly German sense), have ingeniously 
scattered the rose-petals of romantic conjecture over his passion 
for “The Immortal Beloved.” Others, in their eagerness to show 
that the composer of ““The Mount of Olives” was a man decidedly 
lower than the angels, and quite without valid proof, as Carl 
Engel has recently shown, have made him a blood-brother of the 
Mexican god Nanahuatzin. 

Schubert, with comparatively few exceptions, when his 
relations with women are discussed, is spoken of as a species of 
disembodied spirit, though a glance at any reproduction of Rieder’s 
familiar portrait proves that he had a bodily as well as a spiritual 
presence. Yet too many find Sir George Grove’s summary of his 
character, “. . . though irregular after the irregularity of his time, 
Schubert was neither selfish, sensual nor immoral,” not sufficiently 
laudatory. They prefer to bow in uncritical romantic adoration 
before the portrait of the stout, full-fleshed and full-blooded 
little man with the prominent lips, who loved wine and women 
as well as song (thus escaping Luther’s definition of a fool), and 
to murmur with Heine: 


Du bist wie eine Blume, so schén, so rein, so hold 
Mir ist’s als ob ich die Hiinde aufs Haupt dir legen sollt. 


This is unfair to Schubert, who was no plaster saint, but a single 
man in the barracks of Vienna’s joie de vivre. It robs him of the 
sane, natural virility which was his in every sense, and it makes 
him a biologic impossibility. 
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At the same time there is an excuse for the attitude of these 
sentimental obscurantists. For while Schubert was emphatically 
not a “man without women,” the ladies, so far as he was con- 
cerned, seem to fall into three distinct classes, and with members 
of two of these his relations were purely platonic. First came 
those ideal figures which embody all the beauty, tenderness and 
sanctity with which the human imagination can invest a dream; 
next the jolly “‘pals,” who shared the cerevisial and melodic flow 
of the Schubertiads, and, lastly, those ladies whose existence in its 
cruder and more honest phases society agrees to ignore; while it 
smiles on them if their multiple divorce and alimony-hunting 
activities have the moral sanction of the law. 

There were women in Schubert’s life who do not fit com- 
fortably into the three-part classification we have here advanced: 
his mother, who died in 1812, and to whom he was undoubtedly 
devotedly attached; his step-mother, and various older women 
in his familiar circles who took a quasi-maternal interest in him. 
And there were various girls, including amateur and professional 
singers, who were to him merely voices, projection media for his 
songs, and who awakened in him neither psychic nor physical 
reactions. In the main, however, the groupings made would seem 
to be valid. 


“His intellectual life was too ardent to allow him the time to 
attempt and to realize an amorous intrigue.... The only women 
with whom he consorted intimately, and of whom he sometimes 
speaks, are, together with Therese Grob and the young Countess 
Caroline Esterhazy, a few singers whose talent aroused his enthu- 
siasm, but whom he treated as a brother rather than as a lover.” 
Thus Mme. Maurice Gallet expresses a general conviction which 
makes Schubert stop short, anatomically speaking, directly below 
the heart, and substitutes a cloud of incense for those legitimate 
and by no means shameful feet of clay which supply a touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin. 

Just as the Washington of modern biographers stands out as 
a greater, nobler, more impressive, because more human figure, 
than the impossible tumbago saint of Parson Weyms, so the gen- 
uine full-length Schubert of his best biographer is a hundred times 
more understandable, more sympathetic, more real than the 
half-length idealizations which prudish sentimentalists have 
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robbed of those feet with which, on occasion, the “Ave Maria’s” 
composer “stepped out.” 

Nothing can deprive Schubert of the virtues which were his; 
his kindness, good nature and patience, his tender, honest affection 
for the members of his family and his friends, his infinite capacity 
for hard work, a nobility of soul as sincere as it was spontaneous. 
But, like the rest of mankind, Schubert had that mysterious Vital 
Urge which Bergson has defined. He had basic impulses quite 
honestly derived from a line of ancestors—protozoan, amphibian, 
reptilian, mammalian—and harking back to the beginnings of 
instinct in animal nature, before souls were souls. Common sense 
forbids our jumping to the conclusion that because Schubert once 
wrote in Zselész, “I am alone with my beloved (Art), and must 
hide her in my room, in my piano, in my breast,” that he was 
never alone with a less material sweetheart. In the self-same 
letter, he adds, somewhat later, “‘. . . the housemaid is very pretty 
and often pays me a visit.”” Yet before passing in review Schu- 
bert’s “‘pals” and lights-of-love, let us consider his ideal passions. 

Schubert, unlike many amorous bachelors of the present day, 
was anything but a love-letter writer. A lawyer, even suppos- 
ing the genius who left an estate of some eleven dollars had been 
provided with money, would have found him poor pickings as the 
defendant in a breach of promise suit. Schubert shrank from 
writing down the word which binds. The only “ties” he admitted 
in writing were those in his music. There is evidence, however, 
that he, like Beethoven, had a couple of “Immortal Beloveds,” 
though he never seems to have written them any letters. 

There is no love so idealistic, so passionately pure and purely 
passionate as calf-love. Schubert was seventeen when, his Convict 
school hours over, he used to haunt the Grob home in Lichtenberg. 
Heinrich Grob, in the interims of leisure the conduct of his silk 
factory allowed him, played the ’cello; his wife “was a woman of 
taste;”’ and Therese, their daughter, had a high soprano voice. 
Schubert was always hard at it, helping to fill the air of the Grob 
house with music, and, as Sir George Grove says, somewhat too 
cautiously, “It is not impossible that Therese inspired him with a 
softer feeling.” 

In later years Schubert often (and, perhaps, not altogether 
sincerely) poked fun at those friends of his who fell in love and 
married, yet in this passion of his adolescence he saw his Therese, 
who was “a good girl,” only through the hallowed circle of the 
wedding ring. It was to Anselm Hiittenbrenner, to whom he 
inscribed his ‘“Trauerwalzer,” with the dedication, ““Written down 
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for my little coffee-wine-and-punch brother,” that he once poured 
out his heart. Like so many other good girls, Therese was no 
beauty. But Schubert undoubtedly “wept with delight when 
she gave him a smile, and trembled with fear at her frown,” like 
Ben Bolt’s Alice. How far from these first years of his frantic 
adoration must the tone-poet have passed when he could say to 
Hiittenbrenner, “She was not pretty, and her face was pock- 
marked, but she was kind, whole-heartedly kind.” In those days 
when Therese used to sing for him the solos of his First Mass, 
Schubert—such is the glamor of a salad passion—undoubtedly 
visualized every pock-mark as a dimpled pit of love. For as he 
told Anselm, “I once loved profoundly and was loved in return. 
She was a little student, younger than myself.... I still love her 
and shall continue to love her, for I shall never find another as kind 
and sweet as she was.”” With Therese he felt at ease; he was not 
shy, not inhibited. 

And for several years these pathetic young things hoped that 
he would be able to make enough for them to marry. Yet in the 
end Therese’s parents decided that a loaf in the hand was better 
than a number of songs in the bush, and in 1820 married off their 
daughter to a master-baker. Perhaps it was as well, for had they 
married Franz might not have had enough to drink nor Therese 
to eat. Yet if this adolescent romance of Schubert’s may be 
regarded as an ideal love on a natural and rational foundation, 
his next was wholly spiritual and ideal in texture. 

There had been no French Revolution in Austria, and in the 
early nineteenth century coronets, as a rule, were still rated higher 
than kind hearts. For the “daughter of a hundred earls,” or its 
Hungarian equivalent, the composer’s next outstanding flame, 
a professional musician like Franz Schubert was merely an upper- 
class servant, one whose social inferiority was too self-evident even 
to call for comment. Schubert himself, with his marked inferi- 
ority complex where the better-born were concerned, accepted 
his inferior status in the social scale as a matter of course, and 
when he raised his eyes to the daughter of a branch of the ultra- 
ancient house of Esterhazy, which had furnished Hungary with 
magnates since the beginnings of time, he knew he was raising his 
eyes to a star, and conducted himself accordingly. 

Not Schubert alone, but most other mortals (with the possible 
exception of the French noble family of de Levis, which claims 
cousinship with the Virgin Mary) were at a social disadvantage 
where the Esterhazy were concerned. Their family tree begins 
in the following style: 
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Adam Esterhazy, first of the name; 
Adam Esterhazy, second of the name; 
Adam Esterhazy, third of the name, under whom God created the world. 


In other words, compared with the Esterhazy, the rest of man- 
kind was one of God’s afterthoughts. 

The Countess Caroline Esterhazy, a lovely sprig of this pre- 
Adamite clan, was only eleven when Schubert, in the year 1818, 
was engaged to teach her and her older sister Marie to play the 
piano, and to guide their inquiring fingers over the keys at Zselész, 
the manor born to which Count Johann Esterhazy, their father, 
retired during the summer. Little girls of eleven do not set alight 
the flaming youth of boys of twenty-one, and it is probable that 
Schubert sighed with relief, rather than longing, when the music- 
lesson was over. In fact, in his letter already quoted, he dimisses 
the little Esterhazys with the statement: “The two young count- 
esses are good little girls.” Yet a French writer, who cannot 
forbear to decorate with a flower of sentiment a situation which 
in no wise justifies it, cries romantically: “The young Countess 
Esterhazy, though hardly more than a child, was able to touch 
his heart, and when she asked him to dedicate something especially 
to her, he said, “To what end, is not all I ever did consecrated to 
you?” In the tender intimacy of country life his calm and his 
reserve had abandoned him.” This last statement, perhaps, is 
not without a modicum of truth. But one questions whether 
eleven-year-old Caroline, with her hair in a pig-tail, caused the 
abandonment. After all, we have it on his own sayso that the 
housemaid was very pretty and often paid him a visit. 

If, as we are informed on Kreissle’s somewhat dubious author- 
ity, Schubert ever did tell Carcline that all he wrote was written 
only for her, it must have been when he again spent six months 
with the Esterhazys in Zselész, in 1824. For then Caroline was 
seventeen, which is a very different matter from eleven. “Now, 
if ever,”’ declares Grove, “was the date of his tender feeling for 
his pupil . . . which his biographers have probably much exagger- 
ated.” But whether or no this ideal passion was “a flame not 
extinguished until his death,” it was in any event, not one that 
made his blood boil. It was more likely a delicate, impalpable 
ignis fatuus, a charming etherial corpse-candle, in whose ghostly 
beam Schubert may, at times, have seen reflected his own soul in 
the guise of one of those azure lilies which Tieck, Schlegel, Novalis 
and Eichendorff then raised with such loving care in the gardens of 
romanticism, and whose dissolving petals the tone-poet caught 
and fixed in the golden amber of his melodies. 
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Or again, it may be that, on occasion, the vision of Caroline, 
in all her unattainable perfection, sometimes drove poor Schubert 
to despair. One of his intimates says: “When the juice of the 
grape flowed in his veins, he would retire to a solitary corner and 
destroy everything he could without making a noise—glasses, 
plates, cups, etc.—and sit simpering and screwing up his eyes into 
the smallest possible compass.” It may well be that Countess 
Caroline, looking down like the Blessed Damosel from a heaven 
Schubert never could hope to enter, drove him to this wholesale 
destruction of his whilom host’s crockery and glassware. For we 
cannot stress too strongly the fact that Schubert was no drunkard. 
How he managed (unless conformably to a well-known acoustic 
theory) to smash “glasses, cups, plates, etc.” without making a 
noise, even in a “solitary corner” remains a mystery. One feels, 
however, that something besides ‘“‘the juice of the grape” must 
have been at the bottom of this despairing destruction. Why 
not the Countess Esterhazy? At times the ideal moves in a mys- 
terious way its wonders to perform. 

Both Bartsch’s Schubert novel, “Schwammerl” and the 
Singspiel drawn from it under the title of “‘Das Dreimiderlhaus” 
(known in this country as “Blossom-Time’’) wherein, drenched 
with delightful Schubertian tunes, is told a suppositious episode 
of Schubert’s love-life, have been much criticized for their departure 
from the facts of the case. And yet, in a sense, the story seems 
to hit the nail on the head. It shows Schubert hanging about the 
three Tscholl girls—Hederl, Haiderl and Hennerl—‘“‘paling”’ with 
them, so to speak, and willing to pass from “‘pal” to lover, but lack- 
ing the boldness to do so. In the end, we see Schubert—his friend 
Schober manages to secure the girl he himself is after—sobbing 
as he writes for another the wedding-song he would have preferred 
to have written for himself, and finally crying: 


Do not complain, do not complain. 
Bear what is destined you, nor debate. 
Hold, hold your tongue, for it is plain, 
It was the will, the will of Fate! 


Here we really have Schubert’s attitude very neatly summed up. 
As an adolescent, with poor, pock-marked Therese, singing and 
snuggling about the corners of the Grob home, his inferiority 
fixation temporarily in abeyance, he was more or less at ease. 
With Countess Caroline Esterhazy, a genial malt-worm wor- 
shipping a star, he could still remain true to that complex which 
drew an impassable gulf between himself and the object of his 
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Caroline, Comtesse Esterhazy. 


Aquarelle by Anton Hiihnisch (1837). 
Owned by Countess Marie Coudenhove, Zseliz. 


(After Otto Erich Deutsch.) 
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idealistic adoration. But among the nice, jolly girls with whom 
he and his friends “‘paled” in the houses of the Vienna bourgeoisie, 
Schubert was never really comfortable when anything threatened a 
shift of interest from chamber music to “my lady’s chamber.” He 
would have given much, no doubt, to have overcome his neurosis, 
his timidity, his shrinking from the pleasanter companionate 
path he longed to take. But he lacked the boldness to wander 
“up stairs, down stairs” in order to realize the dreams of an honest 
amorous devotion. And so he resigned himself to “The will of 
Fate.” 

Those vague echoes of his heart-adventures which have come 
down to us, bear out the idea that ““The Angel of Music,” at various 
times, would have liked to have loved a worthy woman on a 
thoroughly human plane, to have proposed to and married her, 
but somehow could not overcome a shyness which, as the behavior- 
ist contends, is one of those ruts of habit from which an adult 
extricates himself only with the greatest difficulty. That Schubert 
tried to extricate himself at times seems evident. When, with 
Vogl, in 1819, he made his trip to Steyr, in Upper Austria, and met 
a perfect swarm of pretty girls—among them Pepi Koller, Fritzi 
Dornfeld, and the eight Schellmann sisters—it seems clear that 
he made one of his efforts to withdraw from the slough of his 
inhibition. But nothing came of this love-affair, as usual, and 
Schubert, perhaps, erected a sacred monument to his purely 
secular grief in the “Missa Solemnis” in A flat, written almost 
immediately after this disappointment. 

Neither Schubert’s “dream-girl,” the chastely worshipped 
object of an immaterial passion, who drove him to the Murano- 
and chinacide already mentioned, nor those robuster “nice girls” 
of his familiar social circles—it must be admitted in the second 
case, through no fault of their own—were able to give him love in 
that well-balanced ration of the psychic and the physical which 
still remains to be improved upon by the human race. Hence 
Schubert, who was physically an entirely normal human being, 
could and did, on occasion, seek the society of girls whom even his 
inferiority complex could entertain without feeling any undue stress. 

Liberal opinion, in our own companionate day, and for 
reasons as wise as obvious, still endeavors to invest with legal 
and moral sanctions impulses biologically grounded. Schubert’s 
Austria, though its intellectual nineteenth century had begun 
with Kant, in 1781, socially still lingered on the eighteenth century, 
the century of aristocracy, the century of tradition and all tradi- 
tion’s folkways, until 1830. To Schubert and his contemporaries, 
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certain natural urges as such, were claims to be met and forgotten. 
When they were deprived of the spiritualizing aura of sentiment, 
when they were not, in the stricter sense of the word, “affairs of 
the heart,” they were regarded as a natural concession to the 
actualities. There was no attempt made to justify, tabulate or 
dissect them. The libido was not known by name; it was not 
dragged out for analysis under the psychological microscope, 
and made the subject of scientific investigation. It was like Topsy 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and the vague and kindly Deism which 
floated in the Vienna artistic air, and which undoubtedly sufficed 
Schubert as it did Beethoven, encouraged its acceptance as part 
and parcel of all that belongs to the make-up of the noblest of 
animals, man. 

Schubert, in addition, was too far removed from scientific 
habits of thought to hit upon the theorem of a distinguished 
modern sociologist, who says, with regard to gratification in 
general, “‘Self-gratification is the domain on which idealization 
is born and nursed to greai strength.” Schubert did not con- 
sciously sow his wild oats in expectation of raising a harvest of 
immortal roses of melody. He was simply a human being besides 
being a genius, and himself endorsed in tone the point of view 
of his artistic generation, when he set Goethe’s “An Schwager 
Kronos.” There that great writer, whose erotic symbolism 
always has a sound and logical basis, in the girl who beckons to 
the traveller from the threshold of the roadside tavern, personifies 
the natural primitive appeal of sex. And Schubert followed the 
invitation of that appeal. 

In one sense Schubert was fortunate. His path of dalliance 
was not beset by the thorns with which an imperial reformer in 
petticoats had hedged it about seventeen years before he was 
born. For then the Sittenpolizei, the ‘““Moral Police” of the pious 
Empress Maria Theresia terrorized Vienna. Uniformed angels 
with flaming swords (vide Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’), 
they mercilessly hunted and hounded all save wedded lovers from 
whatever momentary paradise of happiness they might have 
found. Does not Casanova, in his ““Mémoires,” cry with honest 
indignation: 


All was beautiful in Vienna; there was plenty of money and plenty of 
luxury. But the bigotry of the Empress made the pleasures of Cytherea 
very difficult. A legion of vile spies who were decorated with the name 
of “Commissioners of Chastity’ were the pitiless persecuters of all the 
girls.... Every hour of the day and in all the streets of Vienna there 
were carried off to prison the poor girls who were “‘on their own,” and who 
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often went out merely to gain an honest living. For how could one tell 
whether a girl was going to some one to be consoled, or whether she were 
in search of some one to console her? ... The only way in which these 
girls could avoid molestation was to walk the streets with head bowed 
and carrying a rosary. 


But in Schubert’s time the Emperor Francis was too con- 
cerned with keeping his empire from being swallowed up by 
Napoleon to fuss about his subjects’ morals. In fact, he was 
constantly in such urgent need of recruits for the armies war 
devoured (Schubert thrice had a narrow escape from the draft) 
that one feels that he would have approved of anything which 
might encourage the growth of cannon-fodder. As a result 
Schubert, with regard to the state, could be as carefree as he was 
foot-loose. Like Bierbaum’s old organ-grinder, Schubert could 
cry: 

P Bin ein frecher Fuchs gewesen, 
Machte nicht viel Federlesen, 


Rupfte hier und rupfte da, 
Lina, Laura, Lucia. 


(In my day a rascal daring, 
Unconcerned, for little caring, 
I plucked flowers near and far, 
Lina, Laura, Lucia.) 


But history has not preserved the real names of the Linas, Lauras 
and Lucias, those ingratiating little soiled doves of the Vienna 
pavements whom Schubert knew, and who were as famous in their 
way as was the city’s Hofburg or its Stefansturm. Nor have we 
any idea when Schubert first made their acquaintance. 

As an impressionable boy of seventeen, full of the conflicting 
desires and turmoils of adolescence, Vienna’s pageant of life of a 
sudden must have assumed unusually glowing and colorful hues 
forhim. For 1814-1815 was the year of the great Vienna Congress. 
The Danubian city was flooded with emperors, kings, princes 
and diplomats eager to celebrate the downfall of the Corsican. 
For nearly nine months Vienna was in a carnival whirl. The 
Court gave magnificent festivals, indoor and out, whose splendor, 
pomp and color were softened and toned down into voluptuous 
richness by the peculiar human atmosphere of Vienna itself. 
Varnhagen von Ense describes it as that “. . . merry sensuality 
tending toward a coarse, hearty indulgence, the sympathetic 
enjoyment of laughter and wit, the happy good-nature nourished 
on comfort, the half-Italian indolence. . . ” which are part of the 
Viennese make-up. And in the wake of the innumerable titled 
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and untitled adventuresses, the famous courtesans who flocked 
to the city, eager to cheer monarchs, diplomats and princes busy 
(with the usual result) inaugurating a new era of world peace, 
came thousands of lesser members of the frailer profession. Never 
was Vienna so thronged with attractive women of the kind. 

Whether Schubert under these circumstances kept perfect 
faith with his good, pock-marked Therese we do not know. So 
why not give him the benefit of the doubt? Yet, if not then, there 
unquestionably must have come a time, somewhat later—it must 
not be forgotten that the tone-poet was a robust, healthily alive 
young bachelor—when the compulsions of a realism far removed 
from such romantic impalpabilities as sunset golds, whispering 
breezes and rings around the moon must have made themselves 
felt. 

A recent apercu of Schubert charmingly says: 


He roamed the streets and fields, and we know in what moods. 
He wondered at the stars, he blushed when he caught a girl’s glance, he 
sank into rich melancholy at the sound of the bell that told the death 
of an hour.... And he came back from every wandering as innocent 
as before. 


But did he? The facts do not bear out the assertion. For 
when Schubert was so idealistically in love with Countess Caroline 
Esterhazy he made no bones about wandering (and it would seem, 
not innocently in the more technical meaning of the word) with 
some one else, for one of his biographers says, ““He gave himself 
to quite another person in order to forget the former.” And as 
for his blushing, “when he caught a girl’s glance,” we may be 
certain that the advent of the blush depended largely on the girl 
who glanced, and on the time and place where her glancing was 
done. A Vienna Méddl like the Reba of Robert Simon’s “Bronx 
Ballads,” who was ‘“‘a good girl, that’s all,” might have made 
Schubert blush when she glanced at him. But when it came to 
one like her sister, who got 


... rings and other attentions, 
Gussie got things no gentleman mentions, 


then none but a perfervid sentimentalist can accept those roses 
of shyness and embarrassment with which Mr. Capell! paints the 
Schubertian cheek. 

Nor need we take for granted that Schubert was led astray by 
the gay play-boys of artistic Vienna who shared his beer, bed and 


1Schubert’s Sentiment,” by Richard Capell. Monthly Musical Record, Feb. 1,1928. 
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board. Some of them, it is true, were notable lady-killers. Fried- 
rich von Schober, for instance, played the Wilhelm Meister with 
charm, and was so successful with ladies of all sorts that he was 
called ““God Mahadeo,” a reference which a glance at Goethe’s 
poem “Der Gott und die Bayadere’”’ will explain. But Fried- 
rich and his other friends did not seize upon Schubert as scoffers 
might seize a Sir Galahad, and roll him, white armor of purity and 
all, in the mud. Schubert—and who can help but respect him 
for it—could ‘‘roll his own.” 

For we have it on the best of authority that Schubert could 
and did fling himself tumultuously and without restraint, into 
pleasure’s open arms, nor did he have to be over-persuaded to do 
so. Unlike ““The Fischer,” of his song, there was no “halb sank 
er hin” about Schubert; he did not have to be “drawn” into these 
simpler amorous adventures; for we must be fair to the little 
Nannerls, Fritzies and Pepis of his casual contacts. On the other 
hand, these “Réslein an der Gasse’”’ were by no means always 
thornless. And Schubert, so shy and deprecatory in the presence 
of good women, prided himself upon the mishaps which were the 
result of his wild ways, according to Wilhelm Chezy. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately,” says his biographer, “the inclinations which made him 
thirst for life’s cup, led him astray into those bypaths which 
usually admit of no return, at least of no healthy one....” And 
elsewhere he declares, ‘“The charming ‘Miillerlieder’ Schubert wrote 
with quite different pains than those he has immortalized by 
putting them in tone into the mouth of the poor mill-hand languish- 
ing for love.”’ And, all in all, that his irregular life undermined 
Schubert’s constitution and led to his early death, can hardly 
be denied. 


* * 
* 


The exclamation of an enthusiastic admirer who cries, “Ein 
trunkener, stiirmt Schubert durch seiner Muse Zaubergarten” 
was neither meant, nor is it to be taken, literally. The intoxi- 
cation here adduced is that of the divine afflatus. And just as 
Schubert, who drank largely, consistently, and at times too much, 
cannot justifiably be called a sot, so he cannot be regarded as a 
species of dark alley Don Juan. Schubert’s drinking may be 
ignored or extenuated. Sir George Grove has handled it admir- 
ably from the latter standpoint. He says of the taverns where 
the composer’s friends, such merry night-hawks as Bauernfeld, 
Schwind, Kupelwieser, Jenger, etc., helped Schubert blow the 
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froth from the brimming convivial stein, that “the Gasthaus took 
the place of the modern club” (perhaps “night club” might be 
better). Yet when he adds that “the drink consumed probably 
did not much exceed that which some distinguished Vienna 
artists now imbibe night after night,” we are in a quandary. For 
some distinguished Vienna artists (now, as when Grove wrote) 
imbibe more than others and show it less, while others imbibe less 
and show it more. It is hard to say where moderation ceases 
and excess begins. Then, of course, one can talk about the Diony- 
siac motive, self-determination and the freedom of alcoholic 
choice. One may cite a distinguished scientist who claims that 
among the south African natives beer “clears the moral atmosphere 
and is a useful valve,” and insist that Schubert had as much 
right to his purificatory Nassenheimer as the Hottentot has to 
his maize brew. A hundred and one arguments, in fact, may be 
advanced to justify Schubert’s pro-alcoholism. But—like those 
adduced to show he was merely human and not criminal in his 
more intimate physical activities—they are really, if we get down 
to cases, quite immaterial in a broader sense. 


* * 
* 


In an article avowedly devoted to Schubert and the Ladies, 
these last-mentioned “torches on the road to hell,”’ as the Buddhists 
so impolitely call them, stand out in Schubert’s life with a promi- 
nence which is, perhaps, too emphatic; which makes them seem 
more important than they are. For Schubert’s women, like his 
alcohol, were in reality only a part of that human and liquid 
environment which was as essential and necessary a background 
for the tone-poet jotting down his lays, as the mulberry leaves 
are for the silk-worm spinning its threads. 

Schubert had one deep, basic urge which took precedence of 
all others; the urge to express in tone his reactions to the poetic 
thought, the poetic impression of the moment. This was his 
first and greatest commandment, the prime law of his being, and 
one to which he was always true. Unconsciously, while paying 
tribute to other impulses and needs of human existence, he forced 
the development of a social routine of relaxation, a “culture” in 
which he renewed the energy, the fire and the devotion of the 
irrepressible creative instinct in him which continually clamored 
for expression. His creative gift was a spontaneous one; he did 
not, indeed, he could not, in the Beethovenian sense, add to the 
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stature of his creations by taking thought. And since his spon- 
taneity demanded certain conditions of care-free social gaiety, 
a flow of beer, wine and punch, as well as of music, wit and soul, 
for its renewal Schubert, like Antzus, kept his feet firmly grounded 
in the stimulant soil whose contact enabled him to leap from bed 
at a comparatively early hour after a night of Nachtschwirmeret 
and pen an immortal song. 

Edmonstoune Duncan says, with a certain arch smugness, 
“Occasionally, at some of these merry-makings, it is whispered 
that the wine-cup circulated too freely and the midnight hour 
passed by unregarded.” But it was not “‘whispered” at all. The 
jolly Bohemians drank and sang in various taverns, and “‘would 
then wander about till daybreak drove them to their several 
quarters.”” The picture of these Bierbriider watching the wine- 
cup, lest it “circulate too freely” with one eye, while they kept the 
other on the clock, in order to intone ““Home, Sweet Home” on 
the stroke of twelve, is one amusingly improbable, to say the 
least. And it is so entirely negligible. No doubt, as Sir George 
Grove declares, “‘. . . few constitutions could stand such racket, 
and the exertion of thus trying his strength by night and his brain 
by day, must have been more than any frame could stand.” But 
this external life of the senses, of the convivial emotions, was 
essential to Schubert’s inner life of creation; it might be called the 
latter’s fructifying obverse. 

For, more and more, with the passing of time, one realizes 
that the real Schubert, the Schubert who matters, in his purest 
and most essential extract, is fixed in his music. There we have 
him concentrate; the rest of him is non-essential. What matter 
if “Hark, hark the lark’ was written after a chance glance at 
Shakespeare, between two foaming seidls, amid the tumult of a 
Vienna beer-garden? Its beauty justifies any species of birth. 
What difference whether the pathetic accents of the songs in “Die 
schéne Miillerin’” were grounded in the author’s pathological or 
in his psychic experience? Their pathos is no less moving, no 
less sincere. 

If Schubert and his work are regarded in the proper perspective 
Schubert himself, save as the projector of that beauty which it 
was his mission to give the world, fades into the background. 
His little weaknesses of the flesh—innocent enough, God wot— 
dissolve in the music of his “Ave Maria,” the fumes of his alcoholic 
hours of gaiety are laid by the balsam-breath of “Die Rose.” 
His sensibility, so immediate, so extreme in music, “‘was not roused 
by the small things of life.” And, in the last analysis, all that 
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did not in some way or another, contribute to his musical creation, 
albeit unconsciously, are among ‘“‘the small things of life,” so 
far as he is concerned. And so with his women. They were 
constants out of his feelings for whom, and contacts with whom, 
he derived in part the precipitate for the golden melody whose 
production was his reason for existence. 

And, unlike Heine, he did not make his little songs out of his 
great love sorrows. Where women were concerned his “great 
sorrows,” if one may so call his idealistic disappointments or his 
unidealistic misadventures, were of value chiefly in lending 
authenticity of dramatic and romantic sentiment to his music. 
In other words, ‘‘the eternal feminine,” strictly as such, was 
relatively incidental in a career in which ‘“‘Gesang,” and not “Wein” 
or ‘““Weib” was the leading person of the well-known trinity. 


BEETHOVEN’S AND SCHUBERT'S 
PERSONAL RELATIONS 


By WALTHER NOHL' 


HETHER Schubert and Beethoven were acquainted with 
one another, and what relations existed between them, 
are questions which have suggested frequent attempts 

at an answer. 

It is true that both lived in Vienna, the Vienna of a century 
ago, the focal point of whose life was St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
and where, one would be inclined to say, the two Masters must 
have encountered each other at every step and turn. And yet 
there is hardly any mention of their having met each other, known 
each other, or esteemed each other. 

They were two men radically different the one from the other, 
and though they lived within the same city walls, they had their 
being in two separate worlds. Schubert all his life long was the 
irresponsible son of the Muse who, together with his friends— 
and without friends he could not live—Moritz von Schwind, 
Bauernfeld, Kupelwieser, Spaun, etc., wandered out into the 
beautiful outskirts of Vienna, whistling his little song, or celebrated 
“Schubertiads” in the home of one or another among them. These 
last were very gay occasions when money was available; when 
cash was lacking, which was far more often the case, they starved 
together. 

Beethoven, on the other hand, was a lonely eccentric, who 
avoided his fellowmen for all he would have liked to have moved 
among them; who hurried along on his extended promenades, 
while within him new and tremendous creations fermented and 
boiled. Schubert moved in bourgeois circles; Beethoven was a 
guest in demand in those of the nobly born, the aristocracy. 

The Vienna of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was a joyous, merry city. Not un- 
justly had its light-hearted, easy-going inhabitants been given the 
name of that merry, vivacious tribe fond of song and the dance, 
the Phecians, discovered in Scheria by the famous martyr Odysseus 
in the course of his wanderings. 


In “Ludwig van Beethoven, Aus seinem Leben und Wirken,” Berlin, M. Galle, 1927. 
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The tremendous tempests of the Revolution, which convulsed 
the life of the world at large, had not disturbed the equanimity of 
the Viennese. They continued to find life entertaining in terms 
of art, and, in particular, of music. The greatest masters of music 
—the Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven trinity—were then living in 
Vienna, and they had strewn the pearls of their art about with a 
lavish hand. The aristocracy, up to the members of the imperial 
family, cultivated music, maintained its own orchestras, initiated 
first performances of the great masters; and counts and princes 
themselves, on occasion, were musicians of great skill and of 
genuine musical endowment. 

But the townsfolk also were fond of the music which assailed 
ear and heart in the most variegated indoor and open-air concerts, 
for music was ever singing and sounding in the Viennese soul, and 
in it a restless rhythm was ever alert for the moment of waking 
to set head and legs moving. When the day’s work was done, 
and on Sundays, no one could stay at home. If one did not stop 
off in the Paradeisgirtl on the Mélker Redoubt where—it is true 
not until some years later—the Lanners and Strausses flung the 
jubilance of their titillating waltzes to the crowds, one took the 
chestnut-shaded road to the north, out beyond the city walks and 
across the glacis, to Upper- and Nether-Débling, Heiligenstadt, 
or to the still more distant villages of Grinzing and Nussdorf. 
These suburbs were beautifully situated among vineyards and 
broad meadow lands, and looking northward offered a view of 
the delightful wooded heights of the Kahlenberg and the Leopold- 
berg. But one also could turn southwest from the city, to Pent- 
zing, and go to Schénbrunn Castle, with its magnificent park; to 
Hetzendorf; and even further in the glorious “Briihl’* to Médling, 
with its splashing brook and its intimately whispering birches and 
firs, so beloved of Beethoven, and among which Schubert, too, 
was fond of staying. And, still more distant, was the alluring 
Baden with its entrenching Helenental. 

And, thus Mr. Everyman, as he is shown in pictures of the 
period, solemnly togged out in a long walking-coat, from whose 
collar-top projected the dignified, ample, old-fashioned stick-up 
collars known as “‘parricides,” his cane in his hand, sallied out 
into the open. Beside him tripped bis better half, wearing a puffed- 
out silk dress, and whose hair, adorned at the forehead with dainty 
ringlets, was confined by the hood of her cloak. They sought 
out those comfortable taverns which were distinguished by a 
bush thrust up as a sign, and where the new vintage wine was on 
tap. Long before one reached them, the sound of song and fiddling 
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was audible, for they always had their merry musicians. The 
company sitting on the benches before the tavern enjoyed listen- 
ing to the tender, folkwise airs, and when the three-quarter rhythm 
could no longer be resisted, young and old would sway in time to 
the music, and legs would itch and twitch. 

And the same held good of the affairs in the homes of 
the bourgeoisie, where the young folk foregathered, and where 
youths in white knee-breeches, colored waistcoats, and elegant 
swallowtail coats, the tips of their cravats fluttering about their 
breasts, swung around delicate shapes in whirling crinolines, while a 
sturdy piano-player tirelessly pounded out the provocative dance- 
rhythms. 

At the brothers’ Fréhlich, and in other homes of good standing, 
one might, on such occasions, run across “Franzl’’ Schubert, 
usually sitting in quiet amusement, tucked away in a corner, but 
ready at any moment to offer his delighted auditors the gift of a 
new song, or to improvise and play waltz and léandler to which 
they might dance. 

When there was a reception at Prince Lichnowsky’s or in the 
palace of some other prominent nobleman, however, where the 
most distinguished people in Vienna foregathered, then in their 
charmed circle might be seen, proud and unperturbed, Beethoven, 
the great dominator of tones, conversing with them on a footing 
of perfect equality, breaking through the strict forms of etiquette, 
and indifferent as to whether or no people were shocked thereat. 
Only rarely could he be induced to demonstrate his art. Yet 
when he did seat himself at the piano, and made the instrument 
quake beneath kis powerful fantasias, or when an unspeakably 
moving adagio gushed from his fingers, then the music-loving 
gathering acknowledged his spell, and he was their lord and master. 

On what footing were Schubert and Beethoven? What their 
contemporaries have to say regarding the relations existing between 
the two great musicians is, in part, contradictory. 

It is certain that Schubert, twenty-seven years younger than 
Beethoven, held him in great esteem. As a boy Schubert was a 
pupil at the Stadtconvikt in Josephstadt. The pupils of this insti- 
tution maintained a school orchestra. And once it had played 
Beethoven’s first symphonies, young Schubert became so enthusi- 
astic about the Titan that thenceforward, his whole life long, he 
never failed in his veneration of him. 

One day Schubert sang a couple of Klopstock song-settings 
for his fellow-student and, later, his devoted and self-sacrificing 
friend, Spaun. When Spaun expressed his pleasure Schubert, 
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looking him ingenuously in the eye, said, “Do you really think 
that I will amount to something?” His friend assured him that 
already he amounted to quite a good deal, and that he would 
become much greater. Thereupon Schubert replied in a dis- 
couraged tone, “At times I think to myself that I may amount 
to something—and yet, coming after Beethoven, who will still be 
able to do much?” 

Later on a new sonata or symphony by Beethoven invariably 
was “the most blessed enjoyment” for him. He was particularly 
fond of the Fifth Symphony and the C major Mass. 

Moritz von Schwind tells of the seventeen-year-old Schubert 
that, coming out of the St. Anna School, which he was attending 
as a candidate for a teaching position, he saw a poster announcing 
a performance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” and at once carried his 
books to an antiquary’s in order to secure the price of a ticket of 
admission. 

In many of Schubert’s works—I will mention only the first 
movement of the B flat major Sonata, Op. 36, and the Grand Duo 
in C major, Op. 140—Beethoven’s influence is unmistakable, 
though it is true it has been developed in Schubertian wise and 
has become individual. 

Schubert did not venture to come into personal contact with 
the great Beethoven. He was not a man of the type of Schindler 
or of Holz who, like barking lap-dogs fawned for the mighty lion’s 
favor by overwhelming him with flatteries, wagging their tails, 
adapting themselves to his moods like subservient slaves, and, 
indulging their vanity, reporting all sorts of stories about him, 
many of them untrue, and in most of which they themselves tried 
to make themselves appear in the most creditable light. 

Schindler tells us how Schubert, on one occasion, is supposed 
to have visited Beethoven: 


Franz Schubert had a hard time of it in 1822, when he presented 
the Master with the variations for four hands which he had dedicated 
tohim. The shy and at the same time laconic son of the Muses, in spite of 
Diabelli’s introduction and the latter’s translation of his feelings for the 
Master into words, played a part which was unsatisfactory to himself at 
this presentation. That courage which he had exhibited until he reached 
the house left him completely when he was confronted by the king of 
artists. And when Beethoven expressed the wish that Schubert himself 
write down the answers to his questions, his hand seemed paralyzed. 
Beethoven ran through the copy of the music handed him and came 
across an harmonic error. In a kindly way he called the young man’s 
attention to it, at the same time adding that it was not a deadly sin. 
But Schubert, perhaps as a result of this very propitiatory remark, 
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completely lost his self-possession. Not until he was out of the house 
could he regain it and give himself a rude scolding. He never again had 
the courage to present himself to the Master. 


As in many other cases, the correctness of Schindler’s report 
in this instance is decidedly open to question. It would be strange 
if this were the only occasion on which the two great musicians 
met, and it would be regrettable had their meeting been due to 
the occurrence above related. 

The credibility of Schindler’s story is already greatly dis- 
counted by the fact that Josef Hiittenbrenner, one of Schubert’s 
intimate friends, declares that Schubert told him by word of mouth 
that he had not met Beethoven at all on this occasion, but had 
handed his music to a servant. 

The Variations here in question, Op. 10, were written by 
Schubert on an old French romance, ‘‘Reposez-vous, bon chev- 
alier,” and had been dedicated to Beethoven by “his worshipper 
and admirer.” 

Spaun, that friend of Schubert’s youth, of whom mention 
already has been made, even reports that the latter once said, “I 
am sorry that Beethoven was so unapproachable and that I never 
have spoken to him.” 

Yet that Beethoven and Schubert were acquainted with each 
other and that, furthermore, they often met each other, seems to be 
quite certain. Ferdinand Schubert, Franz’s brother, says, “He 
often met Beethoven, whom he revered, and who often expressed 
his great appreciation for his songs, though the fact does not 
justify his being called, as he so often has been called, a Beethoven 
pupil.” 

Anselm Hiittenbrenner, the brother of the afore-mentioned 
Josef, tells us that Beethoven was in the habit of appearing a 
couple of times a week in the music-publishing establishment of 
Steiner and Company, between eleven and twelve in the forenoon. 
“Here, practically each time, occurred a gathering of composers 
and an exchange of musical opinion. (The publisher, Steiner, 
frequently is called in Beethoven’s letters ‘Lieutenant-general,’ 
and his partner, Haslinger, ‘Adjutant’; while he occasionally 
speaks of ‘Provost-Marshal’ Diabelli.) Schubert often accom- 
panied me thither. We would revel in Beethoven’s meaty, 
occasionally sarcastic, remarks, especially when foreign music 
was under discussion.” 

These meetings in the Paternostergisschen are also vouched 
for by Julius Benedict, the pupil of Carl Maria von Weber, who was 
in Vienna in 1822, and became conductor at the Kirtnertor Theatre 
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in 1823. He relates that in the month of November, when Beet- 
hoven had returned to Vienna and was making his daily visits to 
the Paternostergiisschen, he had joined the circle of young admirers 
who “wished to pay their respects to Beethoven, and hoped to be 
noticed by him.” And among other names he mentions those of 
Broklet, Bohm, Holz, Linke, Mayseder, Schuppanzigh and— 
Schubert. 

The author, Braun von Braunthal, who was studying in Vienna 
and was one of Schubert’s acquaintances, tells how he saw Beet- 
hoven on several occasions, during the last years of the latter’s 
life, in a little Vienna tavern, sometimes when he was writing in a 
notebook. ‘What can he be writing now?” I asked one evening 
of my neighbor, the incomparable song composer, Franz Schubert, 
all too soon taken from us. ‘“‘He is composing,” was the answer. 
“But he is writing words, not notes.” ‘“That is his way of doing; 
he usually indicates the trend of ideas for one or another tonal 
composition in words and intersperses them with a few notes, at 
the most. He also still plays piano very beautifully, and any one 
who listens to him would not believe him deaf, so clear, so sure is 
his playing. Art has already become a science with him; he knows 
what he can do, and his imagination obeys his unfathomable power 
of thought.” 

On another occasion Schubert said: 


He can do everything; but we cannot as yet understand everything, 
and a great deal of water will run under the bridge before what this man 
has called forth will be generally understood. Not alone that he is the 
loftiest and most lavish of all tone-poets; he is also the most exuberant. 
He is equally so in dramatic as well as epic music, in lyric as in prosaic; 
in a word, he can do everything. Mozart compares to him as Schiller 
to Shakespeare; Schiller already is understood, Shakespeare is still far 
from being comprehended. All by now have grasped Mozart; no one 
really completely understands Beethoven, unless he has a great deal of 
intelligence and even more feeling, and is terribly unhappy in love or 
otherwise wretched 


And Braunthal adds, “Schubert always expressed himself in this 
vigorous way.” 

This verdict anent Beethoven’s activity and his significance, 
coming from Schubert’s lips, is one to which we must pay atten- 
tion. It may be taken for granted that Braunthal’s account is 
in accordance with the truth. 

After Friederich Johann Rochlitz, the editor of the “‘All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung” in Leipsic, has told of his visit 
to Beethoven, in 1822, he continues: “About a fortnight later I 
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was about to go to dinner when I met the young composer Franz 
Schubert, an enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven. The latter had 
spoken to him about me. ‘If you want to see him unconcerned 
and happy,’ said Schubert, ‘then you should go this very moment 
and eat in the restaurant, where he has gone with the same inten- 
tion.’” Scbubert took Rochlitz there and hence must have been 
familiar with Beethoven’s habits. 

Louis Schlésser, Court conductor in Darmstadt, reported in 
1885 his recollections of Beethoven in 1822. He had heard 
“Fidelio” performed in model fashion on the fourth of November: 


Feverishly excited by the wonderful closing hymn, this apotheosis of 
faithful conjugal love, I hardly noticed that the house was gradually 
growing empty, until my friend Franz Schubert seized my arm to accom- 
pany me to the exit. Together with us, three gentlemen, to whom I 
paid no further attention because their backs were turned to me, stepped 
out of a lower corridor; yet I was not a little surprised to see all those 
who were streaming by toward the lobby crowding to one side, in order 
to give the three plenty of room. Then Schubert very softly plucked 
my sleeve, pointing with his finger to the gentleman in the middle, who 
turned his head at that moment so that the bright light of the lamps fell 
on it and—familiar to me from engravings and paintings—I saw the 
features of the creator of the opera I had just heard, Beethoven himself. 
My heart beat twice as loudly at that moment; all the things I may have 
said to Schubert I now no longer recall; but I well remember that I 
followed the Desired One and his companions (Schindler and Breuning, 
as I later discovered) like a shadow through crooked alleys and past high 
gable-roofed houses, followed him until the darkness hid him from sight. 


Finally, we read in Rellstab, who at the time was the arbiter 
of musical criticism in Berlin, and who was living in Vienna in 
1825, and there visited Beethoven on various occasions, that he 
had given the latter a series of poems for setting to music in opera. 


These little slips were not lost. Professor Schindler, years later, 
restored them to me from among the belongings of Beethoven left at his 
death. Some of them Beethoven had provided with lead-pencil notations. 
And these, since he himself did not feel well, he had sent to Schubert, 
who, in fact, had set them. 


From all this we must deduce that Schubert must have been 
well acquainted with Beethoven and his mode of life; but that 
Beethoven, like so many others, paid little attention to him. How 
was the lonely, suspicious man, surrounded by persons (some of 
them already mentioned) who served him as dwarfs serve a giant 
and echoed his every word, to have known about Schubert’s by 
then well-nigh completed life-work? During his life-time Schubert 
was not generally known even in wider circles. 
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It is supposed that Beethoven played the Variations which 
Schubert had sent him on a number of occasions with his nephew; 
they must have pleased him. And perhaps Schubert’s acquaint- 
ance with Beethoven was initiated by this very nephew Karl. In 
a note-book of 1823 there is a sentence respecting Franz Schubert, 
written in the nephew’s handwriting which, perhaps, is a reply to 
one of Beethoven’s questions: “Schubert is highly praised; but 
they say that he secludes himself.” It is possible that Beethoven’s 
question was put immediately after he and his nephew had played 
the Variations together. 

Schubert visited at the home of Giannastasio del Rio, where 
Beethoven’s nephew Karl lived as a student. It was there that 
Schubert once performed “Der Hiusliche Krieg.” 

In 1826 Schubert is once more alluded to in a note-book. 
Holz, Beethoven’s famulus at the time, writes: “Schubert has 
just been with him, they have been reading in a Hiindel score. 
He was very polite . . . he was always in evidence. He has much 
power of conception where songs are concerned. Do you know 
“Der Erlkénig?” 

If it seems surprising that in 1824, when the “Verein der 
Musikfreunde” wrote Beethoven asking him “‘once more to grant 
them some gifts out of the fulness of his treasure,’’ Schubert’s name 
is missing in the list of Beethoven’s friends and admirers, one can 
merely reply that the mood of depression which at the time kept 
Schubert from seeing any one, must have been the cause. In a 
letter to his friend Kupelwieser, dated March 31, 1824, he never- 
theless wrote that Beethoven was giving a concert, “in which he 
would produce his latest symphony, three numbers from the new 
mass and a new overture.” At that time Schubert also was 
planning to give a concert. 

It was not until shortly before his death that Beethoven seems 
to have realized Schubert’s importance. Kreissle, who wrote the 
first Schubert biography, makes Schindler say: 


Seeing that the illness which, after four months of suffering, at last 
ended fatally for Beethoven had made his habitual mental activity im- 
possible from its very beginning, it was necessary to find a distraction 
appealing at once to his mind and to his taste. So I happened to present 
him with a collection of Schubert’s lieder and songs, some sixty in number, 
and among them many at that time still in manuscript. This was done 
not only in the hope of providing him pleasurable entertainment, but also 
to give him an opportunity of making the acquaintance of Schubert in 
his true inwardness, so that he might form a favorable opinion of his gifts. 
The great Master, who before this had not known five of Schubert’s 
songs, was surprised at their number, and refused to believe that Schubert 
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at that time (February, 1827), already had composed five hundred melodies. 
Yet if he was surprised at their quality, he was astonished in the highest 
degree when he came to know their contents. For several days in succes- 
sion he could not tear himself away from them, and every day he would 
spend hours at a time on “Iphigenias Monolog,” the “Grenzen der 
Menschheit,” the “Allmacht,” the “Junge Nonne,” “Viola,” “The Maid 
of the Mill” and others. With glad enthusiam he would cry, again and 
again, “Truly, there is a divine spark in this Schubert!—Had I had this 
poem I, too, would have set it to music!” And so with the majority of 
the poems, whose subject-matter, contents and the original treatment 
accorded them by Schubert he could not sufficiently praise. In the same 
way he could hardly understand how Schubert found time to “‘set to work 
on such long poems, some of them containing ten others,” as he expressed 
himself. By this he meant to say poems which were as long as ten others 
put together, and of such songs in the grand style Schubert has furnished 
no less than a hundred, by no means merely lyric in character, but 
containing the most extended ballads and dialogue-scenes which, since 
they have been dramatically treated, would be appropriate in opera itself, 
and there, too, would not fail of their effect. What would the great 
Master have said if, for instance, he had seen the Ossianic poems, the 
“Biirgschaft,”” “Elysium” and “Der Taucher” and other similar great 
songs, that have only recently (1830) appeared. In short, the respect 
which Beethoven conceived for Schubert’s talent was so great that he now 
wished to see all his operas and his piano compositions as well; but 
his illness already had made such headway that this wish could no longer 
be gratified. Yet he often spoke of Schubert, and prophesied “that he 
would yet make a great noise in the world”, regretting as well “that he had 
not made his acquaintance at an earlier date.” 


With regard to Schubert’s last meeting with Beethoven, Josef 
Hiittenbrenner reports as follows; that he had gone to Beethoven’s 
home with Schubert and the painter Teltscher, since Teltscher 
wished to make a sketch of Beethoven before his death. Beet- 
hoven, informed of the visit, had fixed them with an immovable 
gaze and had made incomprehensible signs with his hand, where- 
upon Schubert, moved to the depths of his soul, had left the room 
with his companions. 

Anselm Hiittenbrenner, writing to Ferdinand Luib, from 
Marburg, on February 22, 1858, says: 


Replying to your good letter of the twenty-second of the month, I 
must inform Your Honor that I do not know how and when Schubert be- 
came personally acquainted with the great Beethoven. I can only dimly 
recall that Schubert said to me one day that he was going to take some 
of his musical productions to Beethoven, whether for examination or to 
dedicate them to him I no longer remember. ... But I do know, quite 
positively, that Professor Schindler, Schubert and myself, some eight 
days before Beethoven’s death, paid him a visit. Schindler announced 
both of us, and asked which of us Beethoven wished to see first; whereon 
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the latter said that Schubert was to come in first. From this I deduce 
that Schubert must have been known to Beethoven from former times. . . . 


At Beethoven’s funeral Schubert was among the Vienna 
musicians who followed the Master’s bier with torches draped in 
black. When he returned from the funeral with Franz Lachner 
and Randhartinger, the friends visited a wine-cellar in the Mehl- 
grube. Still completely dominated by the solemn grief which 
moved all of Beethoven’s admirers on this day, Schubert proffered 
two toasts. With the first glass he cried, “To him whom we have 
just buried!”’ and at the second, ““To the one who will be the next 
to follow him!” Perhaps he already divined that he would be 
that one. 

That Schubert venerated Beethoven in the highest degree 
has been repeatedly evinced by what already has been adduced. 
But that Beethoven in turn held Schubert in high esteem, and 
that he was not altogether unknown to him, would seem to be 
indicated by a passage in Hornstein’s “Memoirs,” which may 
here in conclusion be quoted: 


He (Beethoven) was indignant at the gossip which was then generally 
spread about, that Schubert was a dissolute, sottish musician. He 
knew Schubert very well, repudiated such tittle-tattle out of his own 
experience, and even proved the impossibility of these stories being true. 


From all this we may see that these two great musicians, who 
lived side by side, each a trail-breaker and perfecter in his own 
field—Schubert in that of the song, Beethoven in that of the 
symphony, as interpretations of the inner life—went each his own 
way, without either coming into closer touch with the other, and 
without any exchange of thought in connection with the lofty art 
common to them both. It is a fact we may well regret. We must 
console ourselves with the thought that, in the case of the one as in 
that of the other, for all they followed such different paths, the 
Omnipotent Creator had endowed both with a tremendously 
ardent flame of art divine, one which will again and again illumine 
and warm us and those who come after us, leading our own and 
future generations on to the immortal heights. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT’S REPEATED 
SETTINGS OF THE SAME SONG-TEXTS 


By HANS HOLLANDER 


le considering the act of creation of which the Schubert songs 
were born, most people regard it as associated with an abso- 
lutely naive process of production unweighed by any thought 
reflexes. The composer’s contemporaries, the Schubert singer 
Vogl, for example, spoke of “clairvoyance” and “somnambulism,” 
and could mention cases when Schubert did not recognize songs 
he himself had written, a short time after he had completed them. 
And, in fact, the spontaneity with which Schubert’s musical sense 
reacted creatively was phenomenal—it seemed to be a correlate 
of his melodic profusion, to which the world owes more than six 
hundred songs for a single voice. Among these six hundred 
songs approximately two hundred are manifold settings of some 
original composition, often versions altogether differing one from 
the other, often revisions of an initial sketch with only a few 
improvements in detail. And this offers us the picture of a creative 
procedure anything but sparing in self-criticism, and having a 
strict sense of artistic responsibility with regard to the work, as 
well as one in no wise meriting the reproach of carelessness, though 
a carelessness blessed by every good genius. On the contrary, it 
was with great seriousness and an esthetic sensibility anything 
but easy to satisfy, that Schubert analyzed the most diverse 
problems in song composition; he usually improved his first draft 
in its details; and often rejected it altogether, taking up the com- 
position a second, third, or even a fourth, fifth or sixth time. 
Frequently a certain poem haunts him, and years later he will take 
it up again, in order to lend it new musical facets, to give it expres- 
siveness in new fields of mood which a former version did not 
seem sufficiently to stress. For instance, he wrestles with the 
Goethe poem “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” in six different 
settings, written from 1815 to 1826, in order to secure its adequate 
musical expression. What Schubert had in mind for this song 
was something folkwise, something in the style of a hand-organ 
melody, yet he wavered with regard to its fixation, falling in his 
third setting into that high-strung, pathetic tone which also 
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predominates in his first and second settings. And for his fifth 
version he wrote a two-part vocal duet with the parts in imitation, 
thereby quite obviously recalling “the duet,’’ to use Goethe’s 
words describing the interpretation of this song in his “Wilhelm 
Meister.” The fourth and sixth settings are closely related, and 
their unpretentious, popular melodies, and six-eight rhythms 
show them to be of the type already mentioned, the one which 
Schubert desired to write: 


4th Version 


Tt 


Nur wer die Sehn - sucht kennt, 


weiss, was ich lei - de! Al- 


Nur wer die Sehn- sucht kennt, weiss, was_ ich lei - de, nur wer dic 


In connection with the final version of this song, it is not with- 
out interest to constate that the melody here used is almost, word 
for word, analogous to that of the lied after Salis’s poem, written 
ten years before: 


“Lied” 


v 


T r T T 
In’s til - le Land! Wer lei-tet uns hin - it ber? In’s_ stil - le 


uns_ hin - i - ber? Schon wolkt ah we der 


Land! Wer lei - tet 


£ 
H 
lein und ab - ge - trennt von al tbe, al ler Freu-de 
sch’ ich an’s Fir - ma - ment nach je - -ner Sei - te! 
Sth Version 
Sehn-sucht kennt, weiss, was_ich lei - de! Al - lein und ab - ge- 
trennt von al -ler Freu-de seh’ ich an’s Fir-ma-ment nachje - ner. Sei - te. 
Missig, mit Sehnsucht 
0 SS SSS = 
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- der ind stil- le Land, in's ctl Land? 


Schubert did not make as arbitrary a use of the melody he 
formerly had written in the case of his ““Mignon” song, as when 
he had the overture to his Singspiel, “Die Zauberharfe,” played 
as the introduction to “Rosamunde”’; for the Salis’s lied of 1816 
also expresses a mood of painful longing for a “distant, quiet 
land,” as does Mignon’s song, climaxing in yearning for the distant 
beloved. 

It is very characteristic of Schubert’s position with regard 
to his texts that it is the poems of Schiller and Goethe which, 
again and again, tempt him to write new settings. His creative 
reaction to these two poets is in each case altogether different, 
and each of them, in an artistic sense, becomes one of his major 
experiences at a different time. Schiller dominates Schubert’s 
earlier period. The poet of great passions, of a tumultuously 
flowing idiom, an idealistic pathos, a daring, picturesque imagi- 
nation, represented all in all to the youthful Schubert in whom 
the urge for musical creation boiled and fermented. What he 
wrote in the way of songs during these years—approximately 
1811-187 4---is a boiling over, the effort of one who feels he cannot 
do enough to express himself, in the way of illustrative and external 
detail; his music a multicolored rug, so to speak, in which the 
precious and the immature are interwoven. His songs are musical 
paintings, planned in the broad, cantata-like manner suggested 
by J. R. Zumsteeg’s ballads, in which, as already mentioned, 
the pictorial element predominates, and interrupted by long 
recitatives and dramatic-lyrical ariosi. The joy in illustration 
is here carried to such lengths that often every even partially 
characteristic word, and always every definitely marked text- 
picture is matched with its specific tone-painting. And this is the 
case not only in ballad-poems, such as Schiller’s ““Taucher,” “Die 
Biirgschaft,” etc., but also with regard to simple texts having 
only one unified basic mood, and which are set in the manner 
mentioned as, for instance, ““Des Midchen’s Klage” (1811). 


A-bend-him -mel tri- ber und im-mer triim-mer - vol - ler wird der 
Strand. Wer lei-tet uns. mit sanf~-ter Hand hin - ber, ach, hin 
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When Schubert returns to a poem thus set, in order to set 
it the second time, his invariable aim is to get the better of its 
original construction, and, so to say, musically to compress the 
mood-content of the text into a unified whole. Hence, these 
later settings, as a rule, are songs built up on the principle of the 
strophe or verse—that is to say, only one melody is adhered to 
for all the verses of the text; in any event they all are based on 
one dominating mood, which appealed to Schubert as being 
especially characteristic. The second setting of Schiller’s “Des 
Miidchens Klage” (1815), is the well-known strophic song in C 
minor (“Der Eichwald brauset, die Wolken ziehn”) which, for 
its part, was only slightly worked over. In the year following, 
1816, this song was set by Schubert for the last time, in a manner 
analogous to his second setting, yet much more feeble in expression 
and in invention. The same concentrate process following upon 
the first predominantly pictorial conception is also shown in the 
new settings of Schiller’s ““Thelka” (“Eine Geisterstimme’’)— 
setting 1 (1813); setting 2 (1817)—and Schiller’s “Der Jiingling 
am Bache”—setting 1 (1812); setting 2 (1813); setting 3 (1819). 
“Der Jiingling am Bache,” incidentally, was not originally 
“through-composed”’ [durchkomponiert], but a so-called “varied 
strophic song,” which retains the same melody for all the strophes, 
yet which, on occasion, subjects this melody to very considerable 
tone-pictorial modifications. In the second and third settings no 
recourse has been had to these detail-illustrations, and a strophic 
song whose construction is unified in an expressional sense has 
been created. 

In a characteristic way that process of concentration here 
indicated reveals itself in the repeated settings of Matthison’s 
poem “Geistertanz” (1812), which, by the by, is the only text 
not written by Schiller among the new settings of this earlier 
period. Schubert set this song three times.! The first and 
second settings have not been completed; but they are of the 
type already mentioned, with tonal frescos in broad relief which 
are applied to well-nigh every word of the richly pictorial poem. 
In order to do away with all doubt in regard to the meaning of 
his tonal paintings, Schubert, in his second setting even provides 
individual sections with explanatory captions as, for instance, 
“Midnight,” “The Howling of the Wind,” “Solemn Quiet,” 
“Dance”: 


1To be exact, four times, for this same text exists in the shape of a four-part male 
chorus, dated 1816. 


| 
| 
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Most circumstantially, in his second setting, does Schubert 
illustrate the poetic picture of the spirits. He calls this section 
“Dance,” introduces it with a more extended piano prelude, and has 
the voice repeat the entire strophe. In the voice-part, too, the 


‘ 
‘ts 
| 
‘ 
ete. 
— 
> 
= 
PP Feierliche Stille 

Rasch tan-sen um Gri - ber und mor - scyes Ge - bein die 

> - 
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“dancing of the aerial hoverers” is taken into account by the 
ascending and descending, far-spaced melodic steps (compare 
also Ex. No. 3); 


Rasch tan-zen um Gra - ber wir luf - ti-gen Schwe - ber, 


wir tan - zen um Grai-ber den sau - sen-den Reih’n 


while in the first setting the “fluttering and toying, downward and 
upward,” is illustrated by characteristic painting in tone. 


Wir gau-keln,wir scher-zen hin - ab und em-por,hin - ab und em - por 


His third setting, of 1814, Schubert next—with the elimi- 
nation of all other points of detail—adjusted exclusively to the 
poetic picture of the spirit-dance. Here he created a “through- 
composed” song (it must be so termed because of the recitative 
setting of strophes three and four of the text) which in reality 
corresponds more to the “varied strophic song,” for the same 
melody underlies verses 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7, which, now and again, are 
slightly varied. 

The theme itself, however, is nothing else than a further 
development of the musical thought, which already in the first 
setting depicts the dance of the spirits (compare Ex. 5). 


swilf - mal der Ham-mer die Mit - ter -nacht hebt. 


Hence, Schubert, selecting a thought which seemed character- 
istic to him in an earlier setting, has taken it out of its accom- 
panying sequence of details, and made it the basis of his final song. 
In this connection it is psychologically interesting to note that 


i 
Pi 
o 
J 
4 
Die bret -ter-ne Kam-mer der 0 - ten er-bebt, wenn 
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it was not the first text-strophe which supplied the suggestion 
for the definitive setting, but a place introduced only in the 
further course of the poem, i.e., in the fifth strophe. This 
peculiarity is of frequent occurrence in Schubert’s song creation, 
and would supply interesting material for special investigation.’ 

A number of workings-over of songs are especially note- 
worthy because of this new adjustment on Schubert’s part. The 
first settings of the following texts: Kérner, “Singers Morgen- 
lied’; Kosegarten, “Abends unter der Linde”; Goethe, “Am 
Flusse”; Salis, “‘Fischerlied” all show that he entered into the 
individual details of the first strophe of the text with painful 
exactness, and that the songs came into being under the immediate 
impression of the consideration in question. Whatever the other 
strophes may contain by way of characteristic moods and pictures 
is completely ignored. The difference between these songs and 
the richly detailed, “through-composed”’ ones of his earlier period 
is that these last (written in 1815 and 1816), were originally all 
strophically planned; that is to say, the melody composed for 
the first strophe of the text is also retained for the remaining 
strophes. Hence, when the later strophes, as regards their 
content, were no longer in accord with the first, an inner discrep- 
ancy between this melody inspired by the first strophe and retained 
throughout the song, and the later contradictory mood-course of 
the poem was bound to develop, a circumstance which moved 
Schubert, in a second setting, to deal more justly with the collective 
mood of his text, and to give up the original individual illustrations. 
The strophic structure is retained in these second versions, but 
“the music is based on that verse, or those verses of individual 
stanzas which most clearly and directly express the inwardness 
of the song-text in question, which, of course, does not preclude 
that, subconsciously, the collective content of the poem exerts 
its effect.’” 

The epoch of his control of the simple strophic song was the 
fruit of this stylistic desquamation, which we have just discussed, 
on the part of the youthful Schubert. The years 1815 and 1816 
remain those in which he was most prolific of songs, their fruitage 
amounting to well-nigh two hundred melodies. His conception 
of the poetic leading thought, or even, at times, only of some 


1Alfred Heuss has secured remarkable results in various studies of this question. 
Vide Alfred Heuss ‘“‘Die geistigen Zusammenhinge zwischen Text und Musik im Stro- 
phenlied” (published in the Report of the Kongress fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Berlin, 1913). 

*Vide Alfred Heuss, “Die geistigen Zusammenhiinge zwischen Text und Musik im 
Strophenlied,” p. 445. 
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one particular mood, and its unified, compacted reproduction in 
his composition, are the principle criteria of this matured style. 
The tonally pictorial and the psychically expressive are annealed 
into a whole, the former as a rule, entrusted to the accompani- 
ment, the latter to the voice-part. The interest in dramatic- 
pathetic and circumstantially descriptive texts yields to that in 
profounder lyric poems, like those of Goethe, within which is 
comprised a music in itself, an unexpressed ebb and flow and 
vibration of feeling, and whose language has compelling power 
without finding it necessary to avail itself of the means of external 
pictorial description. Under the spell of Goethe, Schubert’s 
creative powers wax immeasurably, and the first fruits of this, 
so to say, magic contact is that stroke of genius, his “Gretchen 
am Spinnrad,” which he wrote when he was seventeen. 

The settings in duplicate of this time, recurring especially 
in the case of Goethe’s poems, now concern themselves with 
entirely different problems, often the very reverse of those hitherto 
considered. If Schubert the youth, in his ballad-wise compositions 
laid too much stress on detail, so now in this maturer phase the need 
of more intimate characterization in his songs made itself felt. 
The simple strophic song, with a melody which did service 
unchanged throughout all its strophes, was not always able 
musically to exhaust all the possibilities of a poetic content which 
necessarily had to be expressed in order to secure a unified effect. 
When the process described above consisted of a tone-poetic 
concentration in which a reduction of form from free “through- 
composition” to the simple strophic song went hand in hand, 
then, where this later group of re-settings is concerned, we again 
have a differentiation in tone-poetic content, and in combination 
with it a loosening of the original formal structure. The songs 
here in question were originally built up throughout in a strophic 
form, and are then extended into “through-composed” songs in 
the new versions. In each of these cases Schubert was not satis- 
fied merely to develop some definite fundamental mood; rather 
did he follow the mood-development of the whole poem in his 
music, and thus create a movemented psychic picture in tone. 
The repeatedly composed songs of the harper, from Goethe’s 
“Wilhelm Meister,” clearly reveal this process of tone-poetic 
extension. The “‘Harfnerlied” (“He who yields to loneliness’), 
was first set in 1815 by Schubert as a strophic song. Beginning 
and end have the same melody, which expresses the resigned 
plaint of the opening words, “He who yields to loneliness, ah, 


he is soon alone!” 


£ 
i 
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Klagend 


der istbald al - lein; ein je-der lebt,ein je-dor liebt und lasst ilin sei-ner Pein- 


The middle section takes shape as a more animated contrasting 
part, and is adapted to the following words of the text: “A listen- 
ing lover softly steals, to see if his love be alone.” 


Now it is clear that what Schubert found unsatisfactory in 
this setting was the return of the initial melody after the freely 
treated middle section, and this at the very place in the text where 
in connection with the middle section it formed a psychic intension. 
For the words, “thus there steals o’er me, day and night, o’er 
me so lonely, sorrow, o’er me so lonely, anguish,” with which the 
initial melody recurs, predicate the restless mood of the middle 
section. (“A listening lover softly steals’”’) with regard to content. 
Hence we expect a new musical thought, continuing this mood. 
The plaintive initial melody did not seem inwardly to agree with 
the passionately enhanced closing section, and so Schubert decided 
to write a second setting (1816), which already is a “‘through- 
composed” one, and which conceives the section he had at first 
inadequately treated as a great melodic and dynamic stressing. 


= 


+—t 
sein, da = sie mich al - lein, da ilaest cie mich al - lem! 


) Wer sich der Bin - sam - keit er-gibt, ach, der— ist bald ' - lein, ach, 
sei - ne Freun-din al - lein?. So. -ber-sehleicht mich Tag und Nacht 
Ee echleicht ein Lie-ben-der lan-schend sacht,ob sei - ne Freun-din al-lein? So 
-ber-schleicht bei Tag und Nacht mich Ein-sa-men die Pein, mich Ein-sa-men die 
mit leiserer Stimme 
Qual. Ach, werd’ ich erst ein - mal en - sam im Gra’ - be 
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Similar considerations were also responsible for the three 
different settings of the Harper’s Song, ““Wer nie sein Brot mit 
Trinen ass.” The first setting (1816), which is entirely strophic 
in plan, and is exclusively attuned to the note of sorrow (already 
indicated by the caption “like a lament’’), is supplanted by a 
second version (1816), in which the accents of passion are once 
more placed in the foreground, and in such wise that the strophic 
closes (“‘. . . he knows ye not, ye heavenly powers” and “. . . then 
ye consign him to his suff’ring, since all .. . is on earth avenged’’) 
assume the form of outbursts of effect, co-jointly with which, on 
each occasion, we have an abrupt harmonic change in the sub- 
mediant. The twofold modulation in this case at the same time 
serves to heighten the expression, in accordance with the ever- 
more conscious manner in which Schubert places his harmonies at 
the service of his tone-poetic effects. While this setting, owing 
to the repetition of the same melody for both strophes, and of a 
Coda added in order to modulate back to the original key' may, 
nevertheless, claim to be a strophic song, Schubert in his third 
setting (1816), writes a “through-composed” song of the most 
remarkable kind. He sets each strophe twice, and on each occasion 
in the variant key of its original first setting. Thus the first 
strophe is set the first time in A minor, and the second time in A 
major; much modulation again entering with the second setting, 
and in connection with it a stretto of the strophic close—‘‘He 
knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.” The two settings of the 
second strophe of the text are expressed in B flat major and, 
respectively, its relative B flat minor, and again limn in tone the 
moment of passionate accusation against “the heavenly powers.” 
The close is formed by a Coda which dies away pp, built up over 
the text-words of the second strophe, which strike a note of 
plaining grief, such as was expressed in the very first setting of 
the song. Hence, in his third setting, Schubert supplied a syn- 
thesis of the text-conceptions, basing it on his precedent settings: 
profoundly sad complaint in the “framework” parts (first setting 
of the first strophe and Coda); passionate accusation and mood- 
outbursts in the middle section (second setting of the first strophe 
and the two settings of the second strophe). It is evident that 
he did not wish to give up either of his two interpretations, and 
hence united them in a “through-composition” unusual with 
respect to its construction. 


1The harmonic development of the song is as follows: Strophe 1: A minor—F 
sharp minor; strophe 2; F sharp minor—E flat minor (D sharp minor); Coda in E flat 
minor (D sharp minor) reverting to A minor. 
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The two examples here instanced, no doubt, will have made 
this process of extension which occurs in the later, repeatedly set 
compositions, sufficiently clear. In any event, we find that one 
of the ““Mignon”’ songs (“Bid me not speak, bid me be mute’’), 
is also newly composed in this sense, for the emphatic close, “A 
vow, however, seals these my lips, a god alone has power to unlock 
them,” is led over in the new setting into a free recitative, instead 
of repeating the precedent strophic melody, as is the case in the 
first setting. 

Substantially induced by external coloristic necessities, this 
process of extension may be seen in three cases: the song-setting 
of Schiller’s ““Das Geheimnis” (1815 and 1823); Goethe’s “An den 
Mond” (1815); and Schiller’s “Die Entziickung an Laura” (1816 
and 1817). The first settings of these songs are strophically 
constructed throughout. And then, in order to do justice in 
his composition to specific details of the text, which stand out in 
characteristic fashion only in the later strophes, Schubert sets 
these texts, “Das Geheimnis” and “An den Mond,” a second time, 
as “‘varied strophic songs,” with an identical melodic initial section 
for all the strophes, yet with a freely varied second section. In 
“Die Entziickung an Laura,” however, he fashions a broad 
“through-composed” song, which suggests the diffuse constructions 
of his early period. Here it is not the musical retracing of a 
psychological process, as in the case of the “Harfnerlieder,”’ which 
suggests the second setting, but rather the need of lending musical 
expression in a purely illustrative way to certain poetic pictures as, 
for instance, “the murmur of the brook” in “An den Mond”; 
the “confused buzzing of the busy day,” in “Das Geheimnis,” etc. 


* * 
* 


It has been my purpose in this article to call attention only to 
the outstanding points of orientation for the repeated tonal settings 
of texts which at the same time supply valuable explanations of 
the development of the Schubert lied. Innumerable were the 
alterations to which Schubert subjected the first draft of one of 
his songs. Often they amount to more than mere negligible 
retouchings, and we find cases when they completely change the 
physiognomy of the melody in question. I might recall the 
entirely novel and detrimental effect which results when Schubert, 
in his famous “Erlkénig” (which he set down four distinct times 
with minor variations), in his third setting, instead of using the 
characteristic triplets, employs straight eighths in octaves for his 
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accompaniment. The restless urgency of this dramatically so 
highly tensed situation totally disappears as a result of this 
procedure and hence, in the fourth setting, the original triplet 
accompaniment is restored. The “toned down” accompaniment 
of the third “‘Erlkénig” setting, however, seems to have been 
conditioned by an external circumstance. In the year 1817 
Schubert sent “Der Erlkénig,” Heidenrislein” and the 
“Lied der Mignon” with a dedication, to Goethe in Weimar. 
Goethe’s musical taste, influenced by his intimacy with the con- 
servative Zelter, held decidedly aloof from all novelties which 
departed from classic simplicity in music. To this consideration 
the “toning down” of the “Erlkénig” accompaniment undoubtedly 
was due. The “Lied der Mignon” also was made to undergo a 
change. The composition originally had been written in G sharp 
minor but, in view of its dedication to Goethe, A minor took the 
place of this unusual key. 

The problem of a choice of keys was one which Schubert 
handled in anything but an arbitrary manner. Aside from a most 
delicate psychological employ of major and minor, his sensitive 
feeling for musical color induced him to give each individual song 
a tone-character corresponding to its text-mood. It would lead 
us too far afield were we here to consider this phenomenon in 
greater detail. A comparison of the individual keys of the indi- 
vidual songs, however, establishes valid laws of selection for the 
keys, which in turn makes the transposition of many a song 
apparently dependent on artistic reasons. Often, no doubt, 
Schubert was obliged to defer to the wishes of the singer, who 
may have found that in its original key a certain song did not lie 
well for his voice. In general, however, it may be said that the 
keys selected by Schubert for his songs are essentially a part of 
their organism, and cannot well be changed without doing damage 
to the very inwardness of the composition. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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“Michael Vogl and Franz Schubert Depart for Battle and Victory.’ 


Pencil-caricature attributed to Franz v. Schober. 
Original owned by Frau B. Wolf, Dresden. 


(After Otto Erich Deutsch.) 
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SCHUBERT’S LYRIC STYLE 
By EDGAR ISTEL 


“He bade poetry sound and music speak. 
Not as mistress and maid, but as sisters 
the two embraced above Schubert’s head.” 
—Grillparzer’s Sketch for an Epitaph for Schubert 


F Menander’s ancient saw, that those whom the gods love die 
young, is not fallacious, then Franz Schubert, whose wealth 
of melody can be compared only with that of Mozart, and 

who also passed to an untimely grave, was a favorite of the gods. 
Though the external circumstances of his life may have been 
narrow and monotonous, though need and compulsion did not 
pass him by, he bore in his breast the inexhaustible font of mar- 
vellous tone. He was active in every field of the tonal art, yet 
what was his best and most truly his own he gave to song, the one 
field in which—as Schumann once said—a really notable progress 
had been achieved since Beethoven. And, in a certain sense, it 
is a fact—even though one may not care to accept Richard Wag- 
ner’s exposition of the Ninth Symphony—that absolute instru- 
mental music in Beethoven’s last works reached a heighth which 
could not be surpassed, and which was not even measurably 
approached in the exploitation of the romantic tendency. Fecun- 
dation by poesy, first of all, was to offer music the possibility of 
discovering genuinely novel paths. And Franz Schubert, the 
only one who, with regard to instrumental music as well, might 
have dared to stand beside Beethoven, became the master of the 
song. 
Goethe was the first German poet to revive the cultivation of 
the lied which, a Cinderella, long despised and misunderstood, had 
taken refuge among the “common people”’; yet which now, touched 
by his genius, once more burgeoned forth in a freshly glorious 
blossoming. Goethe’s lyricism, rooted entirely in the folk-song, 
thus was naturally destined to become the point of departure of 
the new musical lied. ‘Above all do not read, only sing, and 
every page is yours,” Goethe had called out to the tone-poets. 
Many among them, Mozart and Beethoven, Zelter and Reichardt, 
already had emphasized this point; but as yet none had seized 
the spirit of the romantic lyric; then Schubert appeared. 
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The nineteenth of October, 1814, was a mile-stone in the 
history of the lyric style, a mile-stone as well in the development 
of the youthful tone-poet, who became a master that day when, 
not as yet eighteen years old, he composed a scene from the 
“Faust” of Goethe, his “Gretchen am Spinnrad.” The tentative 
efforts of the preceding years, when Schubert was still hampered 
by his imitation of older models, without finding his own true 
style in these harmless creations, were over. Now he had broken 
a path for himself, thanks to Goethe’s magic word. ‘‘Given the 
surroundings in which the ‘Gretchen’ song came into being,” says 
Mandyczewski, the admirable editor of the Breitkopf and Hirtel 
collective edition of the composer’s works,’ “this composition 
impresses one as a vision.” A clear-cut unity of mood, sequential 
musical development, freedom in the handling of the tonality, 
melodic individuality, in short, all that is characteristic of Schu- 
bert’s maturer lyric style, here appears at one and the same time. 
This, his first work (it was later published as Op. 2—and his opus 
numbers are no criterion for the date of creation of the songs) 
displays still another peculiarity which later was to become 
especially marked; the latent dramatic gift which again and again 
pierces through the lyric and the epic, Schubert’s proper domain. 
During most of his life he cherished an unrequited love for the 
stage, and wrote a large number of dramatic works without 
achieving any noteworthy success. He was no man of the theatre 
and hence, unlike Mozart, was unable to secure genuine dramatic 
texts; yet again and again, most powerfully in ‘“‘Fierrabras” and 
in “Die Zauberharfe,” two stage compositions which miscarried 
as dramatic units, there occasionally flashes forth a genuine stroke 
of drama, one which might justify the greatest hopes. 

Hence it was decidedly not by chance that Schubert’s first 
masterpiece was no actual lied in the strictest sense of the word, 
but took shape as a dramatic solo scene. It is the scene which 
immediately precedes the fateful night in Martha’s garden, and 
in which Gretchen, still innocent, yet having already yielded 
herself to Faust’s maddening kisses, is compelled to admit again 
and again, ““My peace has flown,” words which Goethe uses in 
threefold repetition, like a ‘fundamental theme” as Wagner would 
say, or, as one usually says nowadays, like a “leading motive,” 
with gripping effect. And the manner in which the youthful 
Schubert allows the musical phrase which underlies these identical 
words to sound out thematically again and again in the voice 
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part, and how—after the poetic-musical phrase climax, “till on 
his knees I passed away,” with which Goethe ends—he achieves 
a softly dying, formally rounded close with one final repetition 
of the words, “My peace has flown, my heart bowed down,” is 
truly worthy of admiration. In addition, the folkwise, quite 
simple melody, which nevertheless possibilitates every shade of 
expression, moves above a continuously rolling accompanying 
motive of the piano, which not only suggests the movement of a 
spinning-wheel, but to an even greater degree the uninterrupted, 
tormenting psychic agony of Gretchen herself. For a single 
moment only, at the thought of the raptures of her love, this 
restless movement pauses, yet then the olden sorrow once more 
comes into its own, and spins itself out to the point of despair. 

While Goethe, still constrained by inhibitions of the older 
song-form, had advised that “the accompaniment be handled with 
great moderation, since in moderation alone is there richness,” 
Schubert in this instance had taken a step forward into a new 
country. Was not the musical spirit of the times continually 
driving on toward an increasingly rich shaping-up of the accom- 
paniment, in order to let all the psychic sub-currents of the indi- 
vidual singer express themselves therein? This new ideal, which 
was in sharp opposition to that of the older masters of the lied, 
Zelter and Reichardt, whom Goethe favored, helped Schubert’s 
genius to break its trammels in the very poetry of Goethe himself. 
It was from this departure of Schubert that, later, Schumann, 
Cornelius and Hugo Wolf were able to take their own point of 
departure. 

We find this new trend even more strongly marked in the 
setting of Goethe’s “Erlkénig,” with which, in the following year 
(1815), Schubert took a mighty step in advance. The “Erlkénig” 
is a ballad, and Goethe’s poem, in whose setting Loewe was later 
to compete with Schubert as the only rival on a parity with him, 
was mentioned by Loewe to the poet in a conversation they had 
as ‘“‘the best German ballad, because all the personages are con- 
versationally introduced;”’ which dictum Goethe confirmed. This 
“‘Ballad,”’ in the literal sense of the word originally a dance-song, 
later in the North, were it had been transplanted from France 
by the Normans, took on the stamp it shows to this day. It was 
the Scotch and English ballads collected by Bishop Perey which, 
in the year 1765, introduced into Germany a specific, well-nigh 
romantic popular folk-poesy by which Goethe, in turn, stimulated 
by Herder, was most profoundly inspired. ‘The ballad,” said 
Goethe, “conditions a mysterious treatment, by means of which 
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the emotions and the imagination of the reader are transported 
to that mood of anticipation which—confronted with the world 
of the marvellous and the powerful forces of nature—must of 
necessity unfold itself in man, who is weaker than they are.” 
And the poet also expressed himself with regard to the musical 
treatment of these ballads. He put the question, “whether the 
dramatic ballad could not be so developed that it would supply 
the composer with the material for a larger vocal composition,” 
and opined, “the thing to do is to place the auditor in the mood 
which the poem suggests; letting the imagination then create its 
own figures at the instance of the text, without his knowing any- 
thing of the how of the process. To paint tone with tones, to 
thunder, crash, paddle and plash, is detestable” (Letter to Zelter). 
Goethe had in mind “‘a kind of auricular symbolism, whereby the 
object, in so far as it might or might not be in movement, is 
neither imitated nor pictured, but is produced by the imagination 
in a quite unique and incomprehensible manner, one in which 
that which expresses seems to have practically no relation to 
that which is expressed.” 

If we bear in mind this demand of Goethe, of which Schubert 
was unaware, we have all the more occasion to admire the latter’s 
genius, which hit upon the right thing with almost somnambulistic 
accuracy. How Schubert himself was affected by Goethe’s poem 
has been revealed to us by his friend Josef von Spaun: “We 
found Schubert all in a glow, reading ‘Der Erlkénig’ aloud from 
the book. He paced up and down several times with the volume, 
then suddenly seated himself and in the briefest space of time, as 
quickly as any one could possibly write, the glorious ballad was 
revealed on the paper.” It is one of the inexplicabilities of musical 
criticism that this Schubert composition has been called “void 
of truth,” and “an obvious contradiction to Goethe’s poem;”’ and 
that a Schubert scholar of the reputation of Max Friendlinder 
even asserts that “eighteen-year-old Schubert turns the Germanic 
or Danish elder-forest into a fragrant orange grove (!) that the 
action, instead of taking place on a raw November night, seems 
to happen on an evening in August (!) and that the spectral 
Northern phantom is adorned with all the charms of a seductive 
sensuality.” None of all that, which simply was adduced in order 
to rank Loewe’s composition above that of Schubert, is true. My 
pupil, Hugo Holle, in an excellent study, “Goethe’s Lyrik im 
Wesen Deutscher Tonsetzer” (1914), has compared both ballads 
minutely, and finds that the essential difference between the two 
compositions is as follows: “Schubert, the lyric writer, so to say, 
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transfers the action of his ballad to the auditor’s inner-self, he 
compels him, by the unprecedented unity of his music, to partici- 
pate in his intuitively created art-work; Loewe, on the other hand, 
builds up his action before us in the manifold pictures, which, 
imitating the poet, as it were, are made visible to our eyes in 
plastic perfection.” I, too, feel that Schubert’s song is dramatic 
rather than purely lyric, yet agree with Holle when he finally 
declares, “In a purely external sense Loewe’s ballad seems more 
effective, yet Schubert’s stands on a higher artistic level.” 

Hence it is also incorrect to declare that Schubert was unable 
to master the ballad-form, as has so often been claimed. If on 
occasion—as despite all admiration one must admit—he took 
liberties with the ballad, stylistically speaking, nevertheless, first 
of all “Der Erlkénig,” and furthermore “Der Zwerg” and “Der 
Kreuzzug,”” are grandiose examples of his control of this form. 
The very beginning of “Der Erlkénig”’ in itself is in genuine 
ballad-style; the mad gallop of the horse rises from hammering 
triplets, and through them howls the wind of the nocturnal storm. 
That triplet movement, which fairly takes away the breath, is 
carried on without interruption; even when, as in the fifth stanza, 
it passes over into a gentle murmuring; the hammering bass 
recalls the gloomy fundamental basic mood which, as in “Gretchen 
am Spinnrad,” is retained throughout. Here, too, the piano 
expresses the child’s feverishly exalted excitement and the father’s 
anxiety. 

Nature and fate in spectral semi-obscurity; the nocturnal landscape, 
the wind, the fog, the river and the old willows; the autumnal wood 
with its sere, rustling foliage, all pictorially seizable, and yet demoniacally 
uncanny and elusive—has all been given shape in the poem with incom- 
parable mastery. And we confront Schubert’s tonal setting of this 
tremendous subject, in its conciseness, power of expression and origin- 
ality, with deeply moved admiration. 


Thus remarks none less than Johannes Messchaert, once an incom- 
parable interpreter of this ballad, in his vocal analysis of the 
work. (“Eine Gesangsstunde,” Edition Schott, No. 119.) 

With regard to its melodic architecture Schubert’s composi- 
tion is varied only in its fourth and sixth stanzas, and, in addition, 
in the second part of the seventh stanza. Essential, however, is 
the fact that Schubert employs as a leading motive the bass 
figure of the introduction, in combination with the hammering 
triplets of the accompaniment’s upper voice. Thereby the first, 
second and eighth stanzas are connected, and the whole is formally 
rounded out. It is, therefore, impossible to claim that Schubert’s 
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composition lacks formal unity. If, in the following scheme the 

stanzas resting on the same motivistic basis are indicated by the 

letter “‘a,” while the stanza-variations are indicated by numerals, 

we have—with regard to Schubert versus the poem—the following 
picture: 

Poetic stanza: H 

2 


aabe ec 


Musical stanza: 

The variation of the stanza “‘c’’ consists in this; that Schubert 
moves it up with consequent intension, from G minor over A 
minor to B flat minor. If we oppose to this form selected by 
Schubert the one chosen by Goethe, we get the following result: 
it follows that the first and last verses are purely narrative, the 
first pictures the situation, the last recounts its tragic conclusion. 
The six medial stanzas, on the other hand, are in dialogue; the 
second, fourth and sixth present the dramatic colloquy between 
Father and Child; and in stanzas three, five and seven sounds the 
Erlking’s luring melody. In the middle of the seventh stanza 
there is a change: the Erlking’s threat is followed by the outcry 
of the Child—a grandiose and sudden climax. Hence, as a result, 
disregarding all stanza-variation and thematic development, the 
poetic formulation would supply the following scheme for the 
music: 

Stanzas of the poem: 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Stanzas of the music: a b ec bc b cba 
This confrontation in itself makes plain that though Schubert 
maintained the poetic form in its essentials, he underlaid it in 
detail with a new musical form. 

Here we already can note that Schubert’s melody has extra- 
ordinary power of expression and is delicately differentiated; the 
contrast between the voice of the Father and that of the Child 
results quite naturally from the difference in their tonal registers. 
The seductive warblings of the Erlking are captivating. The 
Child’s horror is characterized by an acute dissonance between 
the voice part and its accompaniment (e flat, d, c and, later, 
correspondingly, f, e, d and g flat, f, e flat). This dissonance 
attracted the attention even of Schubert’s contemporaries. ‘““The 
Erlking,” on the very day it had been composed, was played 
“with deep emotion” on the refectory-hall piano (Schubert himself 


possessed none), by the old Court Organist, Ruzicka. But when 
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some of his auditors attempted to criticize these dissonances, 
Ruzicka, who had at once recognized young Schubert’s genius, 
explained “that in this place where they occurred they necessarily 
corresponded to the text, and that, indeed, they were beautiful 
and happily resolved.”” (Spaun’s account.) 

With regard to key—in this study I am in all cases taking 
into account only the original keys—Schubert, who already had 
written his “Gretchen am Spinnrad” in D minor, in this instance 
again chose a sombre minor mode (in the case of the song in 
question G minor) within whose scope he developed harmonic 
differentiations of the greatest delicacy. For the Erlking’s melo- 
dies we have B flat major and F major in the third stanza; and 
C major, with modulations to A minor and G major, in the fifth 
stanza; and, finally, in the seventh stanza, with its tremendous 
tension, E flat major and D minor, with the diminished seventh 
chord, are used. The Father’s soothing words, “Be still now, 
rest quiet, my child,” close in a gentle G major; while the driving 
haste of the care-burdened man in the closing stanza is powerfully 
worked up by chromatic figures in the bass. With the penulti- 
mate verse the song and the triplet accompaniment break off 
and give way to a simple recitative for the last verse, “There in 
his arms the child lay dead.”” And so the ballad ends in accordance 
with the poet’s intentions, dramatically. Did not Goethe himself 
once say: “Aye, even in song, we must return to simple speech, 
if it is to become supremely full of meaning and pathos.” 

It was “The Erlking” among Schubert’s compositions, finally, 
which later, unfortunately too late for Schubert, gave the poet an 
idea of the greatness of the long misunderstood Vienna poet of 
tone. The gifted Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient, the same who 
exerted so determinative an influence on Wagner’s creation, sang 
the song to Goethe, according to Eduard Genast’s account, “‘and 
although the through-composed, stanzaic song was no favorite of 
his, the incomparable Wilhelmine’s highly dramatic interpretation 
affected him so powerfully that he took her head in both hands 
with the words, ‘A thousand thousand thanks for your magnificent 
artistic achievement,’ and kissed her brow. Then he continued, 
‘I have already heard this composition, when it did not appeal 
to me at all; yet thus presented the whole takes shape as a visible 
picture... .”’” 

In the same year with “Der Erlkénig,” there was also written 
a little Goethe song, ‘““Das Heidenrislein,” which reveals Schubert 
as the perfected folkwise composer. The poem itself—a brief 
scene between a boy and a rose, to be taken allegorically, hence 
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actually an erotic love-scene in miniature—was so genuinely folk- 
wise that Herder was able to include it in his folk-song collection. 
And so the little song, although not in association with Schubert’s 
charming melody, but in a weaker setting by Heinrich Werner, 
has become a German folk-song. Yet Schubert’s air catches the 
very inwardness of the poem with such incomparable genius, that 
it offers an ideal example of how the tone-poet was able to attain 
the greatest effect with the simplest means, means handled with 
exceptional art. “Only what he does within limitations reveals 
the master, and the law alone can give us freedom” (Goethe). 
It is antipathetic to take so lovely a blossom and, so to speak, 
pluck it apart for purposes of demonstration; yet if we are to 
obtain an insight into Schubert’s lyric style at its simplest, we 
must no more shrink from this dissection than would a naturalist. 
That Schubert’s process was one purely intuitive, and that he was 
scarcely aware of the artistic delicacy with which he wrought, is 
positive; and this is the more evident when, for example, we 
compare his composition with the matter-of-fact construing of his 
immediate predecessor, Reichardt. Like Reichardt, it is true, 
Schubert also employs the identical melodic phrase for the rhymed 


verses: 
“Sah’ ein Knab’ ein Riéslein stehn 


Yet in the repetition, at “morgenschén” (dawning-fair) he lends 
the phrase an unanticipated radiant glow by means of a chromatic 
elevation of the C to C sharp; while in an entirely musical sense 
he also—by the introduction of the leading tone—prepares the 
shift to the dominant of the principal key (G—D). In Goethe, 
in the second verse, we always find the burden rhyme, “Rdéslein 
auf der Heiden,” which repeats in the sixth verse. Here Schubert 
uses an extraordinary subtle nuance. Musically he employs the 
same phrase for the second and sixth verses, while on the other 
hand—aside from the introduction of the chromatic leading-note— 
he causes the first and third to conform melodically. It is thus 
that he makes possible that the climax of the poem, “‘Sah’s mit 
vielen Freuden” (saw it with great pleasure), also becomes the 
musical climax of the song. And it is surprising how the Schu- 
bertian phrase, which in the first verse served to express the word 
“Freuden” (pleasure), now adapts itself, in the second and third 


War so jung und morgenschén.” 
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verses, to the sorrowful “Leiden” (sorrow). For the phrase has 
been so imagined, that the singer, in each case shading it in accord- 
ance with the emotional mood of the poem, can express the various 
stanzas without doing violence to the song. It is this which 
constitutes the peculiarity of the German folk-song, the fact that 
it “re joy and sorrow, and that its melody is able to express 
both. 

The young composer had by now been inspired by Goethe’s 
“musical poetic genius” (as Schubert himself expresses it in his 
diary, in 1816), to create in the most varied styles: the simple 


‘ folk-song, the ballad and the dramatic-lyric scene had all three 


been handled with the same success. It was a year later, in 1816, 
that a Goethe poem suggested to him a mode of expression which 
I should like to call declamatory-musical, and which offers a far 
more revealing glimpse of the future than anything Schubert had 
hitherto created. And not alone that future which was to be 
Schubert’s, who was destined in his later years to develop this 
style to its acme of perfection, but also the future of further 
German musical development, in the lyric as well as in the 
dramatic field. Yet for all that Schubert, in the following years, 
rounded out this style more profoundly (““Prometheus,” 1819; 
“Die Grenzen der Menschheit,”’ 1821; both after Goethe), he prob- 
ably hardly ever again united youthfully spontaneous freedom 
from care with such genial surety of aim as in Goethe’s “An 
Schwager Kronos.” This poem, written ‘“‘in the postchaise, on 
October 10, 1774,” is comprehensible only when the manner of its 
creation is taken into account. “Schwager” (brother-in-law), 
Kronos is here not used in its literal, kinship sense, but only as an 
intimate, friendly term, one which, in particular, was used in address- 
ing the postillions of the postchaises. Younger generations, however, 
grown up with the auto and the air-ship, can hardly conceive of a 
journey in one of the postchaises of the good old days, chaises 
which were at once so poetic—and so uncomfortable. Goethe, 
the only passenger in this “extra chaise,”’ imagines the “Schwager” 
driving the vehicle is Father Time (Chronos), whom he—at a time 
when orthography was not pedantically observed—confounds with 
Kronos, the father of Zeus. Hence the poem should correctly be 
entitled ““To Schwager Chronos.” 

And so Goethe writes a hymn on life’s journey, in which the 
God of Time himself, indolently in his ascent, more rapidly in his 
descent, conducts the chariot of destiny. Goethe cheers on the 
god and himself: “Up then, not lazily; striving and hoping, look 
alive!” And thus the poet attains life’s high point: “Far and 
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wide how splendid the view round about into life.” Nor would 
he be Goethe did he not espy a charming young girl’s “fresh look 
of health,” while she stands on the threshold of a house, and, as 
he passes by, enjoy the “foaming drink,” the best that the girl 
has to offer—an allegory for erotic relations which Goethe expresses 
elsewhere, with even less reticence. Yet by now the sun (of life) 
threatens to sink; before senility overtakes him the poet would 
rather drive into “the foaming eye of a sea of fire,” than into 
‘‘Hell’s nocturnal gate.”’ Hence let “Schwager” blow his posthorn, 
“That Orcus may know we come, that there at his door the host 
may in friendship receive us.” And so it happens that the post- 
chaise journey, with all its commonplace incident—passage uphill 
and down dale, stop for refreshment, falling of twilight, entry 
into the inn—becomes a symbol for the journey through life, and 
the actual passes over into the fantastic in such wise that no one 
can distinguish where the one begins and the other ends. And the 
way in which Schubert in his composition also allows the two to 
run into each other, so that one never is aware of the boundary 
which separates the corporeally occurring from the spiritually 
visualized, remains one of his most inspired accomplishments. 
His very choice of key, D minor, which finally, with the words 
“Blow, Schwager, your horn!” passes over into the D major fanfare 
of the postillion’s horn, is a stroke of genius. And another is the 
manner in which Schubert, without for any length of time leaving 
the tonality he so strictly observes, infuses his picture with color 
by means of a surprisingly modulatory evasion. This creates an 
impression of multiplicity within the unit, something altogether 
original, and for which no other master has furnished a model. 
Worthy of notice, in this connection, is the unexpected entrance 
of E flat major (the key of the Neapolitan sixth), at the words 
“Up, then, nor idle then,” to which, like a broad vista of landscape 
from a mountain height, is adjoined the grandiose entrance of 
B major (in reality C flat major), at the words “Far, wide, splen- 
did,”’ still further stressed by the C sharp major (in reality D flat 
major) of “From mountain unto mountain floats the spirit eternal,” 
which then as powerfully as spontaneously leads to A major, the 
dominant of the principal key. Our “atonalists’” might learn 
something from this example. 

Here, basing it on an ideal—and at times also upon an actual 
organ-point on A—Schubert now introduces the episode of the 
girl who promises her refreshment to the wanderer through life, 
until F major enters intimately with the words, “Comfort me.” 
Yet all too swiftly love passes by, and the reprise of the theme in 
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the principal key, already twice employed at the beginning, 
announces that the journey is now down-hill and that the sun 
threatens to sink. There follows—considered from a purely 
musical standpoint—a species of working-out above chords chro- 
matically driving onward. They depict with magnificent veri- 
similitude the fear of the nocturnal mists which might seize the 
“old man,” and which the poet seeks to escape, until finally the 
longed-for hospitable haven of “‘Hell’’ is attained, at whose entrance 
the “Schwager” merrily toots his horn. And while the introduc- 
tion in minor characterizes the “rattling trot” of the jogging 
vehicle, the home-like inn, with its friendly host at the door, is 
represented by a wanton paraphrase of the postillion-horn theme 
in D major. Here the manner in which the uncommonly charac- 
teristic accompaniment never chokes the melodic-declamatory 
leading of the voice part with its luxuriance, although apposed 
to it as a part of equal importance, is one of the most magnificent 
things that Schubert’s lyric style has to show. He himself must 
have felt this, for he dedicated his song to the poet, who, unfor- 
tunately, never found an interpreter able, as later was the case 
with “Der Erlkénig,” to give it an impressive interpretation. 

Altogether, of the poems of Goethe, “‘those magnificent poems 
to which he so notably owed his development as a German singer” 
(Spaun’s letter to the poet, 1816), Schubert set no less than fifty- 
nine for solo voice—six of them twice, one three times, and one 
even four times, if we include the noble songs of Suleika, from the 
“Westistlicher Divan” (which Goethe gave out as his own, 
whereas in reality they were written by his sweetheart, Marianne 
von Willemer) among Goethe’s output, and among which last 
Schubert’s setting of ““Was bedeutet die Bewegung” is one of 
more than ordinary beauty. 

Schubert felt himself drawn, in particular, to the songs of 
Mignon and the Harper, in “Wilhelm Meister.” Again and again, 
at first in 1815 and 1816, and lastly ten years later, Mignon lured 
him to new developments, yet he made a total failure of setting 
the lovely “‘“Kennst du das Land’”’—which afterward became world- 
famous in Ambroise Thomas’s botching—and Robert Schumann 
was right in his contention when he said that with the exception 
of Beethoven’s, there is not a single setting of this song which 
even in the slightest degree approaches the effect it produces 
without music. ‘Whether it should be through-composed or not 
is immaterial; let Beethoven tell you where he got his music.” Yet 
this was the only occasion on which Schubert proved himself 
inferior to Beethoven in his own chosen field. 
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Innumerable are the lyrics of every period which Schubert 
seized upon for his art, and Schumann is again quite in the right 
when he declares that Schubert, “this most industrious artist,” 
would probably, “little by little, have set all German literature 
to music.” Yet, though in individual cases, he may on occasion 
have chosen wrongly, the sensitive choice Schubert made among 
the plentitude of poems which came into his hands is surprising; 
it could hardly have been bettered for his purpose. Once he had 
passed their very beginnings, he invariably judged the poems 
(Mandyczewski stresses the fact in his collective edition) wholly 
according to their fundamental thought, their general character. 
He is indifferent to the particular poetic form in which they 
present themselves. When once, with control of the musical form, 
he has learned to regard a poem as an organic whole, so that the 
entire composition stands completed in his mental eye, he develops, 
with the assimilation of the most diverse suggestions supplied by 
the contemporary literature, the art to give each mood its own 
proper expression, and to do justice to the specific within its 
collective bounds. Schubert possessed, in a quite extraordinary 
degree, the ability of identifying himself emotionally with the 
poems of his choice in their every, most obscure detail; of, so to 
say, reliving their content in his own soul. This depth of artistic 
sensibility made it possible for him, in conjunction with a torrent 
of musical invention which grew ever more powerful, to find new 
tones for every poet, to stamp each song with a specific character, 
born of the individuality of the poem itself. Yes, he even ennobled 
verses of lesser poetic value, if only they embodied some mood 
justifying exploitation, and herein may be said to have resembled 
that legendary king of antiquity who turned all that he touched 
into purest gold. 

I shall choose from this surprising wealth of song certain 
individual melodies of which Schubert must have been exception- 
ally fond, because he also used them in instrumental works. There 
is, for example, “Die Forelle” (1817), by the Suabian poet Daniel 
Schubart (1739-1791), a little song whose divine melody has 
enchanted every heart. Schubert has varied this song in the 
third movement of his celebrated Piano Quintet in A major, 
Op. 114 (1819), which has led it to be known as the “Forellen” 
(Trout) Quintet. These variations are among the most amiable 
and graceful of the Master’s gifts. And, again, it was a poem by 
a poet long since forgotten, Matthias Claudius (1740-1815), ““Der 
Tod und das Miidchen,” after which Schubert wrote one of his 
most famous songs (1817), and his no less grandiose String-Quartet 
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in D minor (1826). The variations on this quite unpretentious 
melody which Schubert wove into the second movement of the 
Quartet are of such gripping tenderness and beauty, that one 
might think a presentiment of his own early death may have in 
this instance overtaken the composer. Poetically on a higher 
level is “Sei mir gegriisst,” by the poet Friedrich Riickert (1788- 
1866), who was one of the most celebrated imitators of oriental 
poesy, and who in this case employs the Persian form known as 
the ghasel (Arabic—love-song), which he had introduced into 
German poetry. The manner in which Schubert has given musical 
shape to this ghasel form—the phrase “Sei mir gegriisst, sei mir 
gekiisst’’ (I welcome you, I kiss you), appears again and again, 
after rich modulation, in the principal key of G minor—must be 
accounted one of his happiest creations from the point of view of 
form. Even Richard Wagner could not escape the melodic spell 
exerted by this song: it was one of his favorite melodies which— 
no doubt with Mathilde Wesendonk in mind—he never heard sung 
without being deeply moved. This song, too, Schubert varied, 
in a magnificent and far too seldom played Fantasy for Violin, 
in C major, Op. 159. These variations also bear the stamp of the 
actually experienced. And to another poet, scarce remembered 
to-day, Georg Philipp Schmidt, called Schmidt von Liibeck (1766- 
1849), Schubert owed the incentive to write two of his very best 
creations. He already had set his poem “‘Der Wanderer,” in 
1816, a song which in its day spread Schubert’s fame in equal 
measure with his “Erlkénig,”’ and which to this day, thanks to 
gifted interpreters—in first instance Ernestine Schumann-Heink— 
is one of his most popular ones. It may be added, incidentally, 
that this one song put in the pockets of the crafty publisher, 
Diabelli, the then very considerable sum of 27,000 Gulden in the 
course of forty years, while poor, unbusinesslike Schubert sold 
eighteen folios of his songs, once and for all, ‘““The Wanderer” 
among them, for 800 Gulden! In the year 1822, which marked the 
composition of the B minor Symphony, the Master wrote his 
tremendous “Wanderer” Fantasy, Op. 15, for piano, based on the 
theme of the song (“Die Sonne diinkt mir hier so kalt’’). This 
wonderful work, unique of its kind, pulsing with romantic vitality, 
which acknowledges only the laws of a free creative imagination, 
became of utmost importance for the future. The song itself as 
well, with its unique combination of declamatory elements at the 
beginning and at the end to which, in the middle section, is apposed 
a more popularly melodic segment, is highly individual. The 
tonality is curious: the principal key is E major, in which the 
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song closes. It begins, however, in C sharp, the initial degree of 
the parallel minor key, yet not in the minor but in the major 
mode. 

Amiable but unimportant are the variations which Schubert 
wrote on the song “Trockne Blumen” (No. 18 of the cycle “Die 
schéne Miillerin”), for flute and piano, Op. 160. This cycle, 
comprising twenty poems which Schubert selected from the works 
of Wilhelm Miiller (1794-1827), was written in 1823, and treats a 
little love romance, whose joys and griefs are almost exclusively 
told by the young lover. Here Schubert has been able to depict 
in a marvellous way the play of human emotion as well as that of 
nature. And just as the youthful heart lends the waves of the 
brook an echo of its own happiness and sorrow, so the latter 
finally sing a peaceful cradle song after their own fashion; and the 
place of the restless urging and driving which fills the human 
breast is taken by the blessed peace of changeless nature. With 
truth F. Max Miiller, the famous Sanscrit scholar (1823-1900), 
a son of the poet, has said in his Preface to Peters’ Edition, revised 
by Friedlander, of the two Miiller song-cycles: 


What Schubert supplied when he uplifted these songs into the 
realm of tone, surely belongs to the loftiest of all the Master’s creations. 
The melodies flow from the soul with a fulness that never fails, the 
harmonies range from gentle simplicity to the utmost symphonic power, 
and never, in all probability, has so rich a dramatic effect been achieved 
with such slight means as in the “Schéne Miillerin” and “Die Winter- 
reise” songs. What Schubert calls a song-cycle becomes a perfected 
tragic opera, and as a copperplate often achieves more than an oil 

inting, so every one who may have shared with me the pleasures of 
earing “Die Schéne Miillerin” sung by Jenny Lind, or “Die Winter- 
reise” by Stockhausen, will have been more profoundly impressed by 
these songs than by the dazzling and deafening presentations of the 
present day. 


What Wagner, and it is Wagner to whom Miiller here plainly 
alludes, departing from the Beethoven symphonies, was striving 
to secure in the lyric musical drama with his colorfully glowing 
orchestra, was the very thing which—in principle—Schubert, 
some forty years before, had secured in the ed in conjunction 
with the piano, which last Beethoven had brought to its highest 
pitch of expressional possibility. And that, as H. Kretzschmar 
once said, was “Schubert’s discovery of Columbus,” and to his 
discovery traces back all the progress which has been made in 
the lied up to the immediate present. 

This factor, which points to the future, makes itself far more 
strongly felt than in the purely folkwise, to-day already in part 


Vogl and Schubert. 
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somewhat faded sentimentality of the “Schéne Miillerin,” in the 
cycle “Winterreise,” written four years later (1827), and also 
based on a cycle of Miiller poems. In its mood of “cosmic sorrow,” 
and, in fact, in its very material, the latter shows the closest 
relationship to “The Wanderer;” and is also nearly akin to it in 
the musical-stylistic sense. In contrast to the generally pleasant 
“Schéne Miillerin,” the “Winterreise” knows no joy, but is all 
sorrow which, driving ever more tormentingly toward madness, 
scourges on the man who has lost what best he loved. In these 
songs in which, since their similarity of mood calls for the most 
varied musical development if their settings are not to become 
monotonous, the Master has revealed a tremendous formative 
fulness. His friend Spaun tells us that Schubert was for a time 
plunged in gloom and seemed depressed. When Spaun asked 
what troubled him, Schubert said: 


Come to Schober’s to-day [Schober was the poet who had written 
the verses of the wonderful Schubert song “An die Musik”’] and I will 
lay you a Lae g's of terrifying songs; they have affected me more than 
ever been the case with any other 7. He then, with a voice 
full of feeling, sang the entire “Winterreise” for us. We were altogether 
dumbfounded by the sombre mood of these songs, and Schober said 
that one song only, “Der Lindenbaum,” had pleased him. Thereupon 
Schubert leaped up and replied, ““These songs please me more than all 
the rest, and in time they will please you as well.” And he was right; 
we were soon enthusiastic about the impression produced by these 
sorrowful melodies, which Vogl interpreted in a masterly manner. They 
were his true swan song. 


We will shortly have to consider Vogl, the first gifted Schubert 
interpreter, more in detail. With regard to “Die Winterreise,” 
Schubert’s biographer Dahm has rightly remarked that, “‘it stands 
alone in its stark grandeur.” Attention has been drawn to the 
fact that of the twenty-four songs of the cycle only four are in 
D major. Yet this is only seemingly so. Even in these few major 
songs we find medial sections in minor; while, on the other hand, 
Schubert, under the stimulus of the poet, has not failed to supply 
extended major episodes, even in the majority of the songs in 
minor, and thus has anticipated an otherwise insupportable 
monotony. It would lead us too far afield, were I here to offer a 
detailed analysis of these two dozen songs, each one of which is 
magnificent in its own way, and yet is only a link in a chain which 
is held together by the sombre sorrow of its collective mood. The 
overwhelming grief of the hero of this “Winter Journey” to this 
day grips us with incomparable power, quite contrary to the petty 
love-sorrows of the mill-hand in the previous cycle, whose griefs 
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now impress us as being somewhat negligible. In “Die Winter- 
reise” the poet discovers cosmic interconnections, tremendous 
metaphysical vistas, to which Schubert’s genius first lends power 
in adequate tones. I can touch on but few among those inspirations 
of genius in which he was so prolific. 

Positively overpowering, to begin with, is the manner in 
which Schubert, in the very first song, “Gute Nacht,” established 
the fundamental mood. In the seventh song, “Auf dem Flusse,”’ 
one should note a trait which hardly ever occurs in anything 
Schubert has written, when the tone poet takes the vocal minor 
phrase, “du heller, wilder Fluss,” after the major intermediate 
movement, and suddenly uses it instrumentally, in a thematically 
altered version; that is to say, already almost in Wagner’s style, 
while the voice part is sustained against it rather in the declama- 
tory-contrapuntal manner. And this is not done in order to make 
the song more “interesting” in a purely musical way, but most 
subtly corresponds to the poet’s intentions, when the frozen river, 
under whose icy sheath the flood “‘swells impetuous,” is compared 
to his heart. The covering ice, so to say, is represented by the 
monotone voice part; while in the accompaniment the “savage 
river” theme “impetuous swells.” If Schubert told his friends 
that these were terrifying songs, then his description applies to 
no other song as fitly as to this No. 20, ““Der Wegweiser,”’ and, in 
particular, to its unprecedentedly moving finale, beginning with 
the words, “‘Einen Weiser seh’ ich stehn” (A signpost I saw stand). 
The signpost becomes for the poet a symbol of the fate which 
none may escape, since we all, come the time, must tread the 
identical path. Truly “terrifying” is that G—symbolizing the 
signpost—which is sustained, first by the singing voice, and later 
by the middle voice of the accompaniment, and beneath which 
the bass ascends chromatically with inexorable force. Then, 
finally, how affecting is the sounding out of the cycle, unillumin- 
ated by any major episode, in the genially monotonous song, 
“Der Leiermann.” The way in which in this case a mood of 
despair has been built up above the sustained empty fifths, A—E, 
in spite of all its simplicity, is one of Schubert’s greatest achieve- 
ments. 

Johann Michael Vogl (1768-1840), whom I have already 
signaled out as the first Schubert-singer of genius, was a baritone, 
originally an interpreter of operas, especially the works of Gluck. 
His Orestes in Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” in particular, was 
famous, and his power lay rather in declamation and expression 
than in the bel canto. Schubert was totally unknown when his 
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friend Schober first attempted, but in vain, to enlist Vogl’s inter- 
est in the young composer. Yet in the end the latter was actually 
overcome by the unpretentious musician’s genius, and thence- 
forward (approximately the spring of 1817) he was his most enthu- 
siastic and successful interpreter. Vogl himself, whom Schubert 
usually accompanied at the piano, wrote anent the new lyric 
style in his diary in the following terms: 


Nothing else has so openly revealed the lack of a practical method 
of singing as Schubert’s songs. How else could these veritably divine 
inspirations, these products of a musical second sight fail to create a 
tremendous impression throughout the German-speaking world? How 
many would otherwise not have realized, perhaps, for the first time what 
is meant by: Speech, poetry in tones, words in harmony, thought 
garbed in music. They would have learned that the loveliest word- 

ms of our greatest poets, translated into a musical idiom of this 
i 7 ~~ be enhanced, even surpassed. Innumerable proofs are 
available. 


Schubert himself, in a letter of 1825, writes: ““The mode and 
manner in which Vogl sings and I accompany him, the way in 
which, during such moments, we seem to be one, is something 
quite novel and unheard of for these people.” And Ferdinand 
Hiller reports with regard to a private hearing, at which, save for 
himself and his teacher Hummel, only Schubert and Vogl were 
present: 


Now a unique concert began. One lied, one song! followed another. 
Their donors were untiring and the auditors unwearied of listening. 
Schubert had but little technique; Vogl but little voice; yet the two 

ssessed so much vitality and expression, were so completely merged 
in their achievements, that it would have been impossible to have ren- 
dered the marvellous compositions in a clearer and at the same time more 
transfigured manner. One thought neither of piano-playing nor of song; 
it seemed as though the melodies were revealed as spirit apparitions to 


spiritualized ears .... 


Vogl had a preference for songs dealing with subjects from 
the antique, and of such Schubert, in the year 1817, composed no 
less than ten. All contemporary reports praise in particular 
Vogl’s interpretation of two Schubert creations, the “Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus,” by Schiller, and Mayrhofer’s ““Memnon.” Of 
the poems of Schiller, whose pathos attracted Schubert, the latter 


1In German, until a) ximately the middle of the 19th century, Lied and Gesang 
had different meanings. e term Lied was used for verses exactly set or only slightly 
varied in setting; while Gesang meant verses more freely varied and those compositions 
which, with the exception of ballads, were “through-composed.”” Nowadays the word 
Lied is used for both varieties, and this word has also been taken over into other lan- 
guages as, for instance, French and English. 
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set no less than forty, and some of them more than once. I cannot 
place these compositions—with the exception of the magnificent, 
genuinely Dantesque “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” and the ravish- 
ing “‘Dithyrambe”—as high as does Ludwig Scheibler, who has 
written in detail concerning “Schubert’s einstimminge Lieder, 
Gesiinge und Balladen mit Texten von Schiller’ (1905). After 
all, during the past few decades, the majority of those somewhat 
grandiloquent texts have aged appreciably and with them the 
music which conforms to them; whereas, on the other hand, Schu- 
bert’s best settings of Goethe poems remain fresh and alive, like 
the poems themselves. 

Even more remarkable than the “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus”’ 
is ““Memnon,” whose poet, Mayrhofer, a reserved eccentric, 
shared his room for two years with Schubert, who set no less than 
forty-seven of his poems, for the main part after antique romantic 
patterns, which were especially grateful to Schubert’s and Vogl’s 
taste. The poet Grillparzer, a competent judge, has praised these 
poems because they always “seem the text of a melody!” And 
Schubert felt this as well when he said: ‘“Yes, that’s what I call 
a good poem, something genuine occurs to one on the spot, the 
melodies come bubbling up in a way that’s a real pleasure. When 
a poem is poor one can’t get started, one torment’s one’s self 
over it and all that results is dry stuff. I have already returned 
many poems that were offered me.” 

““Memnon” is an ideal poem for musical setting, and at the 
same time a self-portrait of its poet. The statue of Memnon, that 
colossal stone statue which shows the Pharaoh Amenhotep III 
(1420-1375 B.C.), at Thebes, seated and looking across the desert, 
according to old Greek legend sang when it was touched by the 
first ray of dawn. And Mayrhofer, too, “serious was his gaze, 
flintlike and he ne’er smiled nor jested,” in sharpest contrast to 
Schubert, filled to running over with the joy of life, did not “‘sing”’ 
until Schubert’s magic music, like “‘Aurora’s purple rays . . . far 
from the empty bustle” of the world, were able to lead him to 
“spheres of lofty freedom, purest love.” It is thus that this 
affecting song, musically such a model of structural simplicity, 
should be interpreted. Into the principal key of D flat major is 
thrust an intermediate movement (first in F major, then in F 
minor), which is as clear and perspicuous as classic architecture. 

Among the other settings of Mayrhofer’s poems I should 
like, above all, to stress the tremendous “Fragment aus dem 
Eschylus” (1816). The place in the introductory recitative: “the 
offending evildoer in time’s great tide is violently overwhelmed, 
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etc.,” is one of the most magnificent examples of Schubert’s 
declamatory style. The acute dissonances which characterize the 
cry of distress of the evildoer whom none will succor, and which 
occur later, are of agitating effect. Instinctively one thinks of 
“Der Erlkénig.” The majority of the Mayrhofer settings— 
among which “Die Fahrt zum Hades,” ‘“‘Nachtstiick,” ‘Die 
ziirnende Diana,” call for special mention—are marked by their 
peculiarly sombre content and that quite specific style in which 
Vogl shone. 

Mayrhofer has caused “Memnon,” his alter ego, to sing, 
“In me, toward whom Death’s arms are stretching, in whose 
profoundest heart are serpents gnawing,” and all too soon he, too, 
met his horrible fate. A melancholy hypochondriac—he was, 
against his own will, a press censor—he flung himself from the 
window of his office building. A few years before this happened, 
Schubert, toward whom “Death’s arms” were to stretch even 
sooner, had broken off his friendly relations with this highly 
gifted man, upon whom he had conferred immortality. Hence 
it is that in the cycle of songs which his publisher assem- 
bled from among the Master’s last compositions under the 
name of “Schwanengesang,” we no longer find Mayrhofer’s name 
represented. 

In the “Schwanengesang,”’ aside from an innocently pleasing 
little folkwise song, ““Die Taubenpost,”’ after an insignificant poem 
by I. G. Seidl, which happens to be Schubert’s last composition, 
set down shortly before his death, we have the far more valuable 
last songs after poems by Rellstab and Heine, dating from his 
best creative period. Ludwig Rellstab (1799-1860), was surely 
not a poet of pronounced importance, yet fundamentally musical 
he, like Mayrhofer, was able to inspire the composer. Of the 
seven poems by Rellstab which Schubert set to music, the cele- 
brated “Standchen,” first of all, has achieved world-fame. It is 
a work which, like the no less famous “Ave Maria” (Sir Walter 
Scott), displays Schubert’s overwhelming power of melodic inven- 
tion, and, therefore, has contributed to his popularity like few 
others among his songs. Less popular, yet stylistically more 
interesting, is the following song, “Aufenthalt,” whose mood in its 
curious harshness somewhat suggests “Die Winterreise.”’ I shall 
here call attention only to the one high point which twice recurs 
in the melody, with an altered text: “As wave aligns itself to 
wave, thus flow my tears, ever renewed.”” The voice part, begin- 
ning at the interval of the sixth, here gradually rises to the ninth. 
Far more instinct with grandeur, however, than all the other 
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compositions here named—with a sole exception, the enchantingly 
folkwise “‘Fischermidchen’’—are the songs after poems by Hein- 
rich Heine, Germany’s greatest lyric poet after Goethe. The 
choice of the poems in itself—“Der Atlas,” “Ihr Bild,” “Die 
Stadt,” “Am Meer,” and “Der Doppelginger’”—is very remark- 
able. A sombre melancholy predominates: we already hear the 
rustling of Death’s pinions, although the Master is still on the 
summit of his inventive and creative power and, in fact, blazes 
a new trail in these very songs themselves. 

Thus the first song, ““Der Atlas,” is based on the Greek legend 
of the Titan’s son whom Zeus compelled to support the terrestrial 
globe on his hands and head, “the whole world of sorrows.” It is a 
magnificent example of Schubert’s “music of the future”—if one 
may here once more employ this phrase which Wagner has dis- 
credited—and is founded on a motive whose characteristic feature 
is the interval of the diminished fourth downward, B flat to F 
sharp, corresponding to the values of the line “I, most miserable 
Atlas,” in the voice part; yet at first introduced instrumentally. 
The second song, “Ihr Bildnis,” is relatively conventional in a 
poetic as well as in a musical sense, and to-day somewhat faded. 
Contrariwise Schubert, in “Die Stadt,” again harks back to the 
style of his “‘Atlas;” and here also constructs a grandiose mood- 
picture, purely declamatory in type, consistently built up on a 
motive developed out of the diminished seventh-chord in stereotype 
repetition. “Am Meer,” a song in which Schubert unites this 
newly-acquired declamatory style with enchanting melody, is 
probably the most popular of this series. It is the most senti- 
mental as well, sentimental with that true Germanic sentimentality 
with which—almost paraphrasing the Schubert melody—Silcher, 
in a somewhat watered yet popularly very effective version infused 
his “‘Lorely” melody, also set to Heine’s words. Artistically high 
above this very taking song stands the last number of the Heine 
cycle, ““Der Doppelgiinger.” Here again entirely new vistas are 
opened on the development of the lied style, suggestions which 
could only be carried out by Schubert’s successors, in opera as 
well as in song-composition. The voice part turns almost monot- 
onously, yet with genial digressions, on F sharp and thus, supported 
by an out and out magically harmonized accompanimental motive, 
conjures up before the mental eye a scene in E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
manner. The manner in which this motive, only slightly altered, 
then comes to a cadencing close in the postlude, with the utiliza- 
tion of the key of the Neapolitan sixth, almost sounds like a 
requiem written by the Master for himself. 
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Thus the most songful singer in the world fell silent all too 
soon, and if to-day, a century after this sad event, we pass in 
review the rich artistic heritage he left us—he, whose whole 
earthly estate amounted to only 63 Gulden, with an indebtedness 
of 269 Gulden—not until then do we understand the epitaph 
written by Grillparzer, the first suggestion for which I have 
placed at the beginning of this study, and which in its final form 
reads as follows: “Here Death buried a rich possession, and even 
more valuable hopes.” Friedrich Nietzsche, the lonely philoso- 
pher-poet, also has praised Schubert as “‘music’s greatest hereditary 
treasure.”” And indeed, “He squandered his heritage with a full 
hand and a kindly, generous heart, so that musicians may still 
nourish themselves for a couple of centuries on his thoughts and 
inspirations.” (“Der Wanderer und sein Schatten,” 1879.) 

Inexhaustible—some six hundred in number—are the love- 
gifts which Schubert gave to the world in his short, creatively 
active life, inexhaustible in their beauty and in their truth. And 
he is and remains the uncontested king of song, whose crown no 
successor has been able to tear from his brow. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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THE PIANO MUSIC OF SCHUBERT 
By OLGA SAMAROFF 


have no flaw,” articles written on such occasions as that of 

the centenary of Schubert’s death would present no great 
problem to their authors. But although the chief purpose of any 
organized observance of such an anniversary is to do honor to a 
genius whose works form part of the cultural treasure of the 
human race, the honest student is stimulated at such a time to 
re-examine the achievements of a great man like Schubert with 
curiosity as well as reverence. 

Sometimes this quest for truth emboldens irreverent spirits 
to seek to stir up interest of a more sensational kind. It is an indis- 
putable fact that the brand of criticism which represents a radical 
departure from accepted ideas, whether it is correct and just or 
not, arouses a wider public interest than any repetition of the 
said ideas possibly could, even if they are unassailable. Hence 
the psychology according to which the unknown aspirant for fame 
as a critic usually begins by attacking the famous and the estab- 
lished, thereby knocking at one door leading to notoriety with a 
hammer which rarely fails to attract attention unto himself. If 
an unknown writer on music proclaims Bach to be a great contra- 
puntalist, nobody pays the slightest attention to him, but let the 
same writer set out to prove that Beethoven could not write 
symphonies, Schubert never composed a really decent song, or 
that Wagner had no orchestral sense, and he immediately acquires 
an audience. For instance, Mr. Newman, brilliant writer that 
he is, in yielding (without any necessity of making himself known) 
to the temptation of presenting to the world a “new’’ picture of 
Beethoven the man, in which he lifted veils and presented theories 
of no value whatsoever to serious students, succeeded chiefly in 
emphasizing the fact that a scandal-monger is no more sympa- 
thetic during a centenary celebration than he is when he discusses 
his contemporaries. It can scarcely be denied, however, that a 
critical consideration of music which has survived the test of a 
hundred years may be useful in helping to erect those mile-stones 
in musical history which clarify its rather confused issues. 


[' we could agree with Pope that he “‘who lasts a century can 
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No art has progressed so rapidly from one esthetic and tech- 
nical basis to another as music has in the last two centuries; 
and in considering Schubert’s piano music at this time we are 
reminded that the amazing development of instrumental possi- 
bilities must be regarded as intimately connected with these 
bewildering changes in music itself. It would be difficult to prove 
just how much instrumental means were developed in response 
to the growing demands of creative genius or how much the 
direction of creative activity was influenced and stimulated by 
expanding instrumental possibilities; but it is certain that the 
development of the pianoforte goes hand in hand not only with 
the perfecting of the extended forms of musical composition, 
but with those deep currents of human history which found 
significant expression in the swift popularization of public musical 
performances. 

The delicate, aristocratic keyboard instruments of generations 
preceding the French Revolution gradually acquired, throughout 
the eighteenth century, strength and resistance enabling them to 
fulfill a new mission when hundreds and thousands of auditors in 
public halls should replace the handful of patrician amateurs for 
whose delectation the sonatas of Haydn and Mozart were originally 
destined. We now take the powerful modern piano as a matter 
of course! Some of us, under the spell of the all-conquering orches- 
tra, have lost interest in it; but in re-examining Schubert’s piano 
music we must remember that he lived at a time when the possi- 
bility of playing a complex work in extended form on a single 
portable keyboard instrument possessing sonority of considerable 
power and variety, fired the imagination of the greatest creative 
musicians. This fact explains the general extent and scope of 
the rich pianoforte-literature. 

The individual, acquiring a new and supreme importance 
when the religion of a free, equal and fraternal humanity swept 
the world, demanded an instrument upon which he could express 
himself adequately and independently in music. The piano might 
almost be called symbolic of the individualistic nineteenth century. 
It could scarcely be claimed that Schubert gave evidence of a 
prophetic vision of the instrument’s later development such as 
Beethoven displayed, not only by his expressed interest in piano 
construction but by his actual writing for the instrument, espec- 
ially in the Sonatas Op. 57, Op. 101, Op. 106, Op. 110, and Op. 111. 

Schubert’s creative processes being in general more uncon- 
scious, it is probable that he wrote for the piano without analyzing 
its significance in the general scheme of things, but he would 
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scarcely have chosen this instrument as the medium of expression 
for so many major works had he not consciously or unconsciously 
placed a high value on its place in music. 

A great pianist who is also a great orchestra-conductor in 
our own day was recently asked why he put upon his health the 
strain of continuing two such strenuous activities as playing the 
piano in public and conducting orchestras. His reply was signif- 
icant. He observed that conducting an orchestra with all its 
possibilities of color and sonority inevitably induced a certain 
impatience with the limitations of a single instrument, so that it 
could never completely satisfy him to confine himself to piano- 
playing. On the other hand, he found it so refreshing to have 
his own fingers produce sound, responding unerringly to his every 
rhythmic impulse and inner feeling that he could never entirely 
abandon playing the piano. Upon just these artistic possibilities 
rests the real importance of the piano as an instrument, an im- 
portance which, it is safe to say, will endure until some equally 
satisfying medium for individual expression in instrumental music, 
free from the necessity of accompaniment, the artistic compromise 
involved in the joining of several players, and the circumstances 
which render the organ so inaccessible for general use, is evolved. 

But in spite of the goodly number of major and minor piano 
compositions contained in the thematic catalogue of Schubert’s 
works as compiled by the indefatigable Nottebohm, the current 
revival of interest in this piano music, due to the centenary 
celebration, only serves to remind us of the comparative neglect 
into which it has fallen so far as public performance is concerned. 
Assuming that public performance has the importance of repre- 
senting the channel through which music becomes known to 
thousands who would otherwise ignore it, and that it may also be 
regarded as an indication of the dominating tastes of every period, 
this circumstance connected with our modern reaction to Schu- 
bert’s piano music bears discussion. 

When Miss Katherine Bacon added to her achievement of 
presenting the thirty-two Sonatas of Beethoven in the season of 
1926-27, that of playing in a series of four concerts Schubert’s 
most important piano works, in the spring of 1928, she gave 
New Yorkers the first opportunity in many years of hearing his 
lesser known Sonatas. The situation in other music centers is 
not very different, and yet it cannot be said that this neglect 
rests solely on the modern tendency away from romanticism, 
inasmuch as Beethoven, Schumann and other romanticists have 
as yet survived that particular trend of our era. 
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There must be some reason or reasons in the very essence of 
Schubert’s piano music to account for the above-mentioned neglect 
of it. The one most frequently advanced in the case of the Sonatas 
is length. It is a sound one in connection with such movements 
as the final allegro of the eighth Sonata in C minor or the final 
rondo of the ninth Sonata in A major, but it is far from being 
the only one. 

There is no greater test for the inherent and sustained vitality 
of musical works in extended form than public performance. 
Such a performance does not necessarily mean meeting with keen 
critical understanding or correct appraisal. But the possibility, 
even in the case of adequate presentation, of seizing and holding 
the attention of listeners, depends upon many things in the work 
performed which might appear relatively unimportant on paper 
or in private. The vitality of connecting links between major 
musical ideas, the quality of passage work, the effectiveness of 
writing for the instrument, the dramatic sense controlling con- 
trast of mood, all the obvious attributes necessary to the success- 
ful handling of extended form, must fulfill their mission very 
completely in order to create a whole of real power and unity if 
the test of making a work reach and hold listeners in a public 
performance is applied. Any lack it may contain is pitilessly 
revealed. That Schubert possessed all the qualities necessary for 
works in larger forms and that these attributes were capable 
when his full powers were at work, of sustaining throughout the 
creation of such a work the most unbelievable inspiration, is 
amply proved by the C major Symphony and the immortal 
“‘Unfinished.”” But his other symphonies and most of the piano 
Sonatas display inequalities which render the task of the conductor 
or the pianist so difficult and ungrateful that it would be unjust 
to attribute their reluctance to risk public performance only to an 
egotistic demand for outward effectiveness and personal success. 

In the development of a piano work in extended form, passage 
work, accompaniment figures, ornamentation and sonority effects 
necessarily play a great part. Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin were 
virtuoso players of the instrument: Schubert was not. Although 
the marking “‘very good” decorates the report of his piano-study 
at the K. K. Convict in Vienna, where he was educated, it is a 
well-known fact that he was incapable of playing through his 
own C major Fantasie—the most difficult technically of his piano 
compositions. 

Most of his piano works lie within the scope of a moderate 
technique, and whether or not this is in a measure a result of his 
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own pianistic limitations, it is certain that, had his writing for 
the instrument possessed in general, in some way of his own, the 
degree of imaginative quality displayed by the great piano com- 
posers who were also virtuoso players, many of his now neglected 
piano Sonatas would have held a very different place in the con- 
cert-repertory. In my opinion this reason has more weight than 
the question of form itself or length, for none of the piano sonatas 
display the weakness of form which is to be found in his equally 
neglected orchestral or operatic works. 

The kind of instrumental effectiveness in writing I have in 
mind must be born of the same brain that creates the music. 
Liszt’s well-meant arrangement of the Wanderer Fantasie for 
piano and orchestra, his embellishment of the simple Schubert 
waltzes in his “Soirées de Vienne,” and his florid arrangements of 
several songs are not welcome to the real Schubert-lover, even 
though they unquestionably sprang from his own love of the music. 

No matter how fine the thematic material of a piano work 
in extended form may be, only effective writing for the instrument 
in the shape of interesting passage work and sonority effects can 
save the day if sheer musical interest flags in the lengthy devel- 
opment of principal ideas or in transition sections. Schubert’s 
undoubted tendency to diffuseness and length renders this aspect of 
his writing for the piano doubly important. This frequent weak- 
ness—if one can go so far as to call it by that name—of Schubert’s 
major piano works is not so apparent in the shorter forms. The 
justly famous Impromptus Opus 90 and Opus 142, and the Mo- 
ments Musicaux of Opus 142, are gems in most of which sheer 
musical vitality banishes such considerations and reaches in the 
C minor and G major Impromptus a level of poetic inspiration 
comparable with some of his greatest songs. 

Curiously enough some of Schubert’s finest writings for the 
piano is to be found in the accompaniments of his songs, that of 
the “‘Erlkénig” being perhaps the most striking example. It is 
as though the brightness with which his genius burned in this 
particular art-form illumined the purely instrumental part of his 
task and increased his inventive powers in writing for the piano. 
The same may be said of the piano-part in his chamber music. 

It is when musical interest is spread thinner over larger 
surfaces in solo piano works that length and perfunctory “‘pad- 
ding” begin to make themselves felt, and in almost every piano 
Sonata of Schubert there is at least one movement containing 
handicaps of this description. The Sonata in A minor, Opus 42, 
boasts a first movement of exceptional beauty, a scherzo and 
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final rondo of undeniable vitality, but in spite of a theme of uncom- 
mon lyric loveliness, the variations of the second movement are 
apt to prove tedious unless a great artist lend them the magic 
of an extraordinary performance. In the D major Sonata, Opus 
53, the final rondo is the movement which falls far below the level 
established by the fine and virile Allegro vivace which opens the 
work. The reproach of inequality could scarcely be addressed to 
the A major Sonata, Opus 120, whose simple charm is sustained 
from first to last; but the final movement of the E flat, Opus 122, 
constitutes a sufficient explanation of its rare performances. And 
so one could go through the list with many examples which, in 
spite of some exceptions, illustrate the theories so far advanced 
in explanation of the comparative neglect of Schubert’s major 
piano works in our time. 

Schumann called the Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto and 
Allegro, Opus 78, ““Schubert’s most perfect work both in form and 
conception.” Had the original title of ““Sonata” which exists on 
the manuscript-score in Schubert’s handwriting not been changed 
by Tobias Haslinger to that now used, this work might well 
have ranked as Schubert’s greatest Sonata. In the invaluable 
collection of documents connected with Schubert’s life, for which 
we are indebted to Otto Erich Deutsch, several announcements 
of Schubert-publications as well as reviews of the piano music 
which were printed during his lifetime, are included. The first 
significant announcement of a piano work appeared in the Official 
Vienna Journal of February 24, 1823. It reads in free translation: 


Cappi and Diabelli 
Art and Music Dealers 
Am Graben. Nr. 1133 
Just published and on sale 
Fantasie for the Pianoforte 
composed and dedicated 
to M. Em. Noble de Liebenberg de Zittin 


by 
Francois Schubert 
Opus 15. 


The Fantasie has always been recognized as the type of composi- 
tion in which the art of the composer, freed from the shackles of form, 
can express itself most clearly and completely prove its worth. Herr 
Schubert has demonstrated his mastery in this latest work, in which he 
shows that he not only possesses the power of inventiveness but that he 
understands developing his happiest ideas according to the highest 
artistic standards. The Fantasie just oe ublished is worthy of taking 
its place beside works in similar form by the best composers, and deserves 


in every respect the attention of all artists and music-lovers. 
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It is interesting to read the review of the new Fantasie in 
the “Wiener Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” of April 30th, 
1823, under the title: ‘“Phantasie von Fr. Schubert. Opus 15. 
Cappi und Diabelli.” 


A Phantasie is a composition in which the composer can give free 
rein to his inventive spirit, combine the strangest elements in a manner 
which achieves greatest possible unity, and thereby bring before our 
souls a picture which appeals in a highly interesting way to our emotions 
through the living quality of its color, structure and grouping as well 
as the variety of the elements which form a beautiful whole. 

This does not mean that the composer necessarily neglects the laws 
of composition or seeks to create for himself a substitute for that which 
is eternal, immovable and imperative in art—beauty. It signifies rather 
that he is far less bound by the differences which isolate different stylistic 
forms, and that he is free, even in a sense, compelled, to create within 
the small frame of his picture the magic of his own varied world. 

The Phantasie is, therefore, a composition where the richness of 
musical inventive power is not bound in the matter of form, but is enabled 
to wander in the wide and charming fields of tonal art like some rushing 
stream freed from the compulsion of hindering dams. Such a composi- 
tion is, therefore, best fitted to absorb and express the true feelings which 
animated the composer at the time of its creation: it may be regarded 
as the mirror of his deepest emotions. 

When a composer like Herr Schubert, who has already displayed 
in his generally esteemed songs the possession of real emotional depth, 
presents such a soul-picture, the musical world can only rejoice. 

The above-mentioned Phantasie (in C major) begins Allegro con 
fuoco. A simple, short introductory subject serves as the basis of the 
entire work and almost playfully disappears, then unexpectedly and 
always surprisingly comes to light again. It yields to an Adagio in 
which the composer presents charming melodies and in addition gives 
the player, as he does later in the Presto, 34 time, opportunity to prove 
his skill in the most brilliant fashion. 

The musical writing is mostly pure, but we allow ourselves to point 
out to the esteemed composer that in the matter of worthy modulation 
he sometimes errs. He goes too far in a direction which might not prove 
endurable to all ears, as for instance in the very beginning, in the second 
and fourth bars of the second line in a section which is later repeated, 
as well as the reiterated A on the sixth page, 2nd and 8rd lines, which 
cannot be said to rest on harmonic principles and therefore could be 
replaced by other notes. 


After explaining the specific corrections he would make in 
Schubert’s score, this worthy critic (who fails to sign the article) 
assumes that some mistakes may have occurred in the printing. 
Would that it were possible to ascertain what this estimable 
guardian of the laws of modulation would think of some twentieth 
century scores! But his review of the C major Fantasie might 
well call the attention of the modern pianist to the dramatic 
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power and extraordinary emotional content of this noble work so 
seldom found to-day on our concert-programs. 

A longer article on the first Sonata in A minor was published 
in the ‘‘Leipziger Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung”’ of March Ist, 
1826. 


Many music-pieces now bearing the title Phantasie display but 
little real fantasy, and they are only so named because the word sounds 
well and because like an uncontrolled stream rushing in every direction, 
= offspring of the brain refuses to submit to the laws of established 
orm. 

On the other hand, we have here an instance of a musical work 
bearing the title Sonata while fantasy very obviously constitutes its 
greatest and most dominating element. It bears the name (Sonata) 
probably because it contains the same divisions and follows the same 
outward pattern as the Sonata, but in expression and technique, although 
with praiseworthy unity, it moves within these accepted boundaries so 
freely and individually, so jauntily and sometimes so strangely that it 
could well be called a Phantasia. In these respects it could only be com- 
pared with the greatest and the freest Sonatas of Beethoven. 

We are indebted for this uncommonly attractive and really signif- 
icant work to Herr Franz Schubert; who, as we are told, is a still youthful 
musician of Vienna. He is known to us, as probably to the rest of 
North Germany, only through his very varied vocal works for one or 
more voices, with or without pianoforte accompaniment; and in these 
numerous works of vastly different content and value, we have noticed 
with pleasure an extraordinary talent, intellect and feeling, traces of 
real originality in invention and expression, and an amazingly stirring 
striving to go his own way which, even though it may tempt him away 
from the path of correctness, deserves our respect in itself. 

From the merits as well as from the defects in these songs, we have 
always suspected that Herr Schubert would be even happier in the type 
which knows no laws but those that govern all good music—instrumental 
music—especially in its widest, freest forms—than in the songs, and 
this suspicion is completely justified in this first big Sonata.! 

It is rich in really new and original melodic and harmonic inven- 
tiveness; equally rich and even more varied in expressiveness; artistic 
and logical in the working out, notably in voice-leading, and yet genuine 
pianoforte music. 

That Schubert’s inventions are sometimes strange, and still more 
strangely constructed (especially in the first movement, where the some- 
what dry principal subject is not only drily expressed, but reiterated 
intentionally with the same characteristic) it is easy to perceive. 

Again, one must shake one’s head over the fact that the composer, 
with the strange harmonies which impose themselves upon him, fre- 
quently seems uncertain (even in the matter of grammatically correct 
writing) as to where he is going. But when one has shaken one ’s head 
and through this concession done justice to rules in wishing the composer 
had satisfied them and thus improved the actual sound of his work, one 
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cannot but accept with pleasure all as it stands, striving to accustom 
eye and ear in some degree to its various eccentricities. 


The reviewer follows this general appraisal with a promise of 
real pleasure to the musician who becomes acquainted with the 
Sonata, and an analysis of the various movements in which he 
likens the variations of the second movement to the later Haydn 
quartets and the third movement to Beethoven, without denying 
to Schubert his own strong individuality. He concludes with the 
opinion that the Sonata demands not so much virtuoso-playing 
as a well worked-out interpretation, and a good instrument which 
is capable of “precise pedalling, dynamic modifications and a 
sustained tone.” 

Another review significant of the generally favorable crit- 
ical reception of such piano works of Schubert as were published 
during his lifetime, appeared in the “Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Musikalische Anzeiger”’ of August 26th, 1826. 


First Grand Sonata for Pianoforte Composed by 
Francois Schubert of Vienna. Opus 42 
(Vienna at Pennauer’s 2 fl.) 


An original work of significant content, that demands, not a piano- 
forte virtuoso in the ordinary sense, but a player of understanding and 
feeling. Many will not comprehend it, but many do not comprehend 
Goethe who, one might imagine, ought to be understood by all. 


The Fantasie in G major and its companion pieces, the An- 
dante, Minuet and Allegro Opus 78, so praised by Schumann, are 
discussed as follows in an article in the ‘Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunst” of September 29th, 1827: 


Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto and Allegretto for pianoforte solo. 
Dedicated to the high-and-well-born Mr. Josef, noble of Spain, by 
Franz Schubert, 78th work. Publisher: Tobias Haslinger in Vienna. 

The beloved and talented song-writer presents herewith to the 
musical world a Fantasy in which he gives free rein to his inventive 
spirit and provides for the player a harmonious pleasure without render- 
ing the execution of the piece too arduous through the piling up of 
difficulties. Both hands remain well occupied, and the method intro- 
duced by Beethoven of doubling the upper voice an octave lower with a 
third or sixth running parallel seems to be a favorite device of Herr 
Schubert, for he often uses it. The altered notes, anticipations and sus- 
pensions are handled with great freedom and bring about results which 
are often beautiful and sometimes strange. Successful contrapuntal 
imitations enhance the interest of the whole. 

The first piece is effective. The Andante permits and demands 
much expressiveness. The Minuet and Trio are particularly successful. 
The Allegretto is fiery and admits of a brilliant performance. Herr 
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Schubert grasps his thematic material firmly and develops it signif- 
icantly: he often sacrifices variety, however. The work belongs in the 
class of good piano compositions which are not merely a dancing-school 
for the fingers. It requires practised players. The printing, as is usual 
with the announced publishers, is excellent. 


A review by G. W. Fink in the “‘Leipziger Allgemeine Mus- 
ikalische Zeitung” of December 26th, 1827, too long to reproduce 
in its entirety in this article, displays considerable understanding 
of this same Fantasie, Andante, Minuet and Allegretto, Opus 78, 
and contains some striking comment. After making it clear that 
he does not question Schubert’s originality or accuse him of 
anything approaching imitation, Fink warns Schubert and other 
composers of the dominating influence of the later Beethoven. 
He states that it may be said of Beethoven, as of Jean Paul: 
**His own belongs only to him, for it proceeds from his innermost 
nature, and that nature is his. Those men of intellect who 
might imitate him would neither become like him nor remain 
themselves.” 

Fink exhorts the thoughtful composer to follow a genius like 
Beethoven “with all the strength of his eyesight”’ to the inaccessible 
heights whereon Beethoven dwells as a creator, but at the same 
time to find his own way, whether it lead in the same direction 
or not, so long as his path strives upward. The review proceeds 
with a lengthy analysis—which, if one subtracts the references to 
“strangeness” of idiom, obviously born of the point of view’ of 
another age, might well serve for the enlightenment of a student 
to-day—and it ends with an apologetic reference to the amount 
of space given to this “‘novelty,” which prominence, however, 
Fink considers justified by its importance. 

On February 6th, 1828, in the ‘‘Leipziger Allgemeine Musikal- 
ische Zeitung,” this same worthy G. W. Fink devotes another 
lengthy review to the Pianoforte Variations for four-hands on a 
theme from the opera “‘Marie” of Herold, published by Haslinger 
under the Opus number 82. In it he reviews the praise and blame 
already accorded Schubert in the same columns and rejoices in 
the ever-decreasing number of “mistakes” in Schubert’s work. 
Fink exhorts the “young composer” in the name of the “always- 
to-be-honored public” (!) not to allow himself to publish works 
without himself subjecting them to the most critical scrutiny. 
The worthy reviewer then re-states his high opinion of Schubert’s 
native gifts, and although the complacent attitude of easily 
assumed superiority which so few professional critics succeed in 
avoiding, shows itself between the lines of his little sermon, it 
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cannot be denied that Fink recognized Schubert’s genius and meant 
well by him. 

These reviews demonstrate that Schubert received in his own 
day considerable less public and critical opposition than is usual 
with a genius of the first order. The tragedy of Schubert’s life, the 
cause of his deplorable poverty, was the indifference of the world— 
not opposition. And the fate of his piano works at the present 
time suffers from a similar evil—neglect rather than rejection. 

Every lover of Schubert’s piano music has probably explored 
the beguiling waltzes, marches, and polonaises for two- or four- 
hands, which, by their form or rather lack of it, defy public 
performance, but which contain so many naive and lovely melodic 
ideas. 

Few, however, may be acquainted with the quaint collections 
of popular pieces and their announcements in which both 
Schubert’s and Beethoven’s names are to be found, published in 
their day. In the “Amtliche Wiener Zeitung’’ of December 19th, 
1823, the following announcement appeared: 


New Christmas and New Year’s presents which are to be had in 
the Art and Music Store of: Sauer and Leidesdorf, Kirntnerstrasse 
No. 941. 

Musical Album 


Collection of new piano compositions. 
Songs with German, French and Italian texts Dances. 
Property of the Publisher 
Paris style 
with elegant binding and ornamental vignettes. 
Price: $ fl. K. M. 


Germany until now has lacked a similar present for New Year as 
well as for other festive occasions. The one offered at present should 
enjoy especial popularity not only because of its unusual elegance and 
novelty, but because of its carefully chosen content. Without wishing 
to employ the bribery of impressive words and recommendations, we 
confine ourselves to the bare announcement of its content: 


Graf Gallenberg New Cotillion for the Pianoforte 
Franz Schubert Air Russe for the Pianoforte 

August Louis Pleasantry on original Spanish Themes 
Rossini New Cavatina 

Mad. Fodor-Mainvielle Two French Romances 

M. J. Leidesdorf The Maiden’s Heart-beat: Romance 


New Waltzes, Quadrilles, Mazurkas, etc., etc. 


A critical appraisal of this volume in the ‘‘Theaterzeitung” 
of January Ist, 1824, calls it “‘a really brilliant novelty which can 
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surely be expected to meet with amiable recognition.”” Thus does 
the Vienna of Schubert’s and Beethoven’s time enable us to view 
with more indulgence the jazz and so-called popular music of 
1928. 

An even more diverting announcement of a volume entitled: 


Be Welcomed a Second Time 


which appears to be a sequel to a previous publication of a similar 
nature, contains fifty new waltzes. Both Beethoven and Schubert 
appear in the list of composers, and the publisher announces that 
the acceptance of the dedication by her Royal and Imperial 
Highness, Archduchess of Austria, born Princess Royal of Bavaria, 
guarantees the merit of the collection. 

Still a third volume of dance-music entitled: “Ernst und 
Tindelei” (Seriousness and Dalliance), containing a collection of 
“Minuetten, Ecossaisen, Quadrillen, Kotillons und Galoppes,” 
guaranteed by the acceptance of a dedication to the Archduchess 
Maria Dorothea, born Princess of Wiirttemberg, is introduced in 
the following manner by the publishers: “At the fashionable 
‘thés-dansants’ of the present day, where the music is to be sup- 
plied by Dilettantes using a grand piano, there exists a general 
demand for a collection of all those dances which serve to enliven 
social gatherings.” 

Combine these announcements and the records we have of 
Schubert’s playing dance-music himself at “social gatherings” 
and we have a light upon the reasons—including marketable 
value—why Schubert left so many short dances which are really 
suitable only for the “‘dillettante at the grand piano,” but which, 
like everything he touched, bear many traces of his unequalled 
melodic inspiration. 

Any study of such conditions of Schubert’s era brings us to 
another reason which affects the fate of all music in different 
ages and bears upon our present reaction to Schubert’s creative 
output. Just as the alcohol-addict usually comes to scorn a glass 
of clear spring-water, so the modern ear attuned to the spiciness 
of an idiom which still contains for us the element of the unex- 
pected, finds a tameness in the Schubertian harmonies and modu- 
lations which were once pronounced new and even daring. This 
purely musical consideration joins hands with esthetic and human 
trends of our anti-romantic era which might work destruction 
upon many great things of art, including Schubert’s music, were 
it not that the increasing study of history helps the sane 
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conservatives to “hold on.”” Paul Bekker has aptly expressed in his 
“The Story of Music” the idea which might be used as a slogan by 
thoughtful guardians of the world’s cultural treasures in combating 
vicious iconoclastic currents of artistic fashions. Bekker writes: 
‘All form in art is an evidence of our intellectual and emotional 
life, and . . . this life is an incessantly changing play of creative 
forces. For this reason there can be no eternal types of forms in 
art, no eternal laws, but only the lawfulness of that which is right 
in itself. This lawfulness of the right we call beauty, its achieve- 
ment we call perfection.” 

If the human race could only grasp the fact that we see with 
different eyes and listen with different ears in different ages, much 
of the futile wrangling about esthetic issues would give way to a 
fruitful striving, through historical study, to adjust our modern 
eyes and ears to a spiritual approach to art-works which will 
enable us to perceive the beauty of what is right in itself wherever 
it exists. The eternal esthetic war between different generations 
is held by many to be necessary and stimulating. More important 
for the individual, however, would seem to be the widening of 
his perception of beauty wherever it exists in its own essential 
“rightness.” 

Schubert’s greatest music contains an inspiration just as 
undeniable to-day as it ever was, but in considering as every 
student of Schubert must, the reasons why only part of the great 
musical treasure he bequeathed to the world can be “used” in 
public and thus reach the knowledge of humanity in general, 
I am reminded of an incident in the course of a trip through the 
Norwegian Fjords. Our ship was gliding slowly through one of 
them (I forget which one) where the waterfalls of ‘““The Seven 
Sisters” fall like bridal veils over remote heights of grim inacces- 
sibility. They bring a note of poetic charm and beauty to a land- 
scape of otherwise overpowering grandeur and give to the human 
observer one of those impressions which nature only affords in 
the solitude of her loftiest aspects. A fellow-traveler, who came 
nearer than he ever will know to being thrown overboard, under- 
took to explain how useful and powerful the water of these falls 
would be if diverted into “proper channels.” 

If much of Schubert’s piano music may be likened to this 
marvel of nature in that it does not lend itself to “‘use’” in the 
channels of public performance, the thoughtful and sensitive 
musician, in the solitude in which this music has its logical being, 
can none the less rejoice in its abounding poetic beauty. I know of 
no greater antidote to the inescapable evils of this twentieth 
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century of ours—noise, hurry, complexity of life and resultant 
confusion in one’s individual existence—than to open the pages 
of Schubert’s piano music, whether the volume contain the 
Sonatas, the Fantasies, the Impromptus and Moments Musicaux 
or the Dances, and take refuge in the beauty, the poetry, the 
melodic richness and ineffable purity of what might well be called 
a “mirror of his soul.” 


SCHUBERT : DANCE-COMPOSER 
By OTTO KINKELDEY 


AS any single one of the Nine more popular than Ter- 

psichore? It is hardly probable. Her very name had a 

charm all its own. Translated literally it means “Delight 
in the Dance,” and the spirit which she personifies has been a 
priceless possession of the human race throughout the ages. 

Few great composers have shut this spirit entirely out of 
their lives. Some, like Bach and Chopin, have given us of their 
best in idealized dance-forms with no thought of having their 
music actually used for practical dancing. Others, like Mozart 
and Beethoven, have condescended to place their genius at the 
service of the art of the ballroom. We know not fewer than one 
hundred and fifty dances by Mozart for orchestra, band or chamber- 
music, and six for piano solo. Most of them are minuets. The 
remainder are Deutsche Téanze (the predecessors of the modern 
waltz), and contradances. Beethoven’s contributions to this type 
number about fifty-five dances for various ensembles and about 
thirty-six for piano solo. They consist of minuets, Lédndler, 
écossaises and waltzes. 

By Schubert’s time a change had come over the spirit of the 
world with regard to the dance. The levelling influence of the 
French Revolution probably had much to do with this change. 
The aristocratic allemandes, courantes and, above all, the formal 
and stately minuets of Bourbon France and Georgian England 
were becoming old-fashioned. The plebeian round-dances were — 
adopted by high society, though not without opposition. In 
Germany, and particularly in Vienna, the old peasant dance or 
Lindler gradually developed into the society waltz and waltzing 
became a veritable rage. Joseph Lanner, Schubert’s junior by 
four years, and the Strauss family (Johann Strauss, senior, was 
seven years younger than Schubert) became the classic masters 
of the ballroom dance. Weber’s idealized waltz, ““The Invitation 
to the Dance,” composed in 1819 and published in 1821, pointed 
the way to that highly refined, purely musical interpretation of 
the spirit of the dance in which Chopin was soon to be supreme. 
Whether Chopin was acquainted with Schubert’s published dances 
is not known. It is not impossible. Although there is a great 
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difference between Schubert’s simple little pieces and the highly 
elaborated products of Chopin’s genius, there are occasional golden 
gleams in Schubert’s dances which presage the brilliance of the 
romantic Pole. 

On this background and in this frame we must seek to view 
Schubert’s dance-compositions if we are to arrive at a just appre- 
ciation of their musical worth and of their place in the life and the 
creative output of the master. Let us first cast a glance at their 
number and their outward appearance. There are, altogether, 
three hundred and sixty-seven dances in the complete edition of 
Schubert’s works. Only eleven are orchestra compositions of the 
type cultivated by Mozart and Beethoven. All the rest are 
written far piano solo, except three which are set for piano, four- 
hands. Our count does not include the four-hand marches and 
polonaises. They were probably not intended for practical use 
and are worthy of a separate treatment, for in this field Schubert 
has never been excelled or equalled by any composer. 

The piano-dances consist largely of waltzes with their kindred 
forms, Deutsche Taénze and Léndler. There are two hundred and 
fifty-eight of these. The next largest group are the sixty-nine 
écossaises. The écossaise of Schubert is a type of contradance in 
lively two-quarter time. This Scotch name had become popular 
in the early nineteenth century and had supplanted the name 
anglaise, which was used for the English country-dance. Then we 
have twenty-five minuets, two galops and one cotillon. 

Schubert’s dances are all short. Intended for actual use on 
the dance-floor, they are all constructed on the square-cut sym- 
metrical plan dictated by the exigencies of practical performance. 
Most of them consist of just two eight-bar periods. Occasionally 
they are extended farther. The waltzes published toward the 
end of his life are considerably longer and have trios in addition. 
The prolixity and repetition which brought censure upon some of 
the composer’s larger and more important works were impossible 
here. 

With the exception of certain series which are evidently 
elaborated with more care, they all disclose, at the first glance, 
their extempore character. Contemporaries tell us that Schubert 
loved to end the musical evenings in which he so often took part 
in the drawing-rooms of his more fortunate friends or older 
patrons, the von Spauns and von Sonnleithners, by improvising 
without end. When the chairs were removed the guests delighted 
to dance to the inexhaustible flow of enticing melodies that poured 
forth from under his fingers. During the two summers (1818 
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and 1824) which he spent as music-master to the family of Count 
Johann Esterbazy at their country home at Zelész in Hungary, 
he performed a similar duty. And when on other occasions he 
went off with his own cronies for a summer sojourn at Atzenbruck, 
near Vienna, he was again called upon to be Terpsichore’s adjutant. 

How many of these little by-products of his genius he actually 
wrote down our figures have shown. The autographs of dozens 
of them are in existence. Some have dedications to friends or 
mere acquaintances, in which the middle-class humor and auto- 
graph album-poetry current in Schubert’s world are beautifully 


exemplified. 
Hiipfen Sie mit diesem Ecossaise! 
Froh durch jedes Ach und Weh. August, 1823. 
or 
Tanzen Sie stets bei diesem Walzer; 
Werden Sie Russ’ oder gar Pfalzer. 1817. 


It is not a safe procedure, even for the ardent Schubert 
enthusiast, to attempt to play or to hear a great number of these 
dances in uninterrupted succession. Their conventional form, 
which left little room for graceful variation or elaboration, makes 
them more enjoyable when taken in small doses. But under 
these conditions it requires no effort to derive real and unadul- 
terated pleasure from them. Sir George Grove has pointed out 
that Schubert’s art was essentially bourgeois. This is especially 
true of the dances. The deep pathos, the introspective reflection 
of Beethoven’s art, the aristocratic refinement of Chopin’s, are 
alike far removed from the almost unconscious good humor and 
heartiness and the romantic tenderness of Schubert. Those who 
censure the triviality of some of Schubert’s music would probably 
find an ample field for the exercise of their critical faculty in 
Schubert’s dance-music. But we need not become apologists for 
the composer of the Unfinished Symphony. 

With all their bourgeois qualities there is enough pure gold 
scattered about in these waltzes and écossaises to repay the effort 
of scraping up an acquaintance. There are enough snatches of 
poetry, of warm feeling, of the joy of living and of smiling sadness 
to content any normal music-lover and to send the Schubert 
admirer into ecstasies. 

It is so easy to be the possessor of this Golden Treasury. 
Volume 150 of the Edition Peters contains, on seventy-four pages, 


1The rhyme and the sovereign indifference to grammar were hardly Schubert’s 


individual mistake. They aoa represent the usage of his time and his environ- 
ment. 
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all of the dances published during the master’s life and one post- 
humous set which appeared two years after his death. They are: 


Opus 9. Original Tinze (36 waltzes), published in 1821. 

“* 18. Walzer, Lindler und Ecossaisen (1823). 

** $8. Deutsche Tinze und Ecossaisen (1825). 

** 49. Galopp und Ecossaisen . . . aufgefiihrt in den Gesellschafts 
Billen im Saale zu den 7 Churfiirsten in Pesth im Carnaval 
1826 (1826). 

50. Valses Sentimentales (1826). 

“67. Hommage aux Belles Viennoises (Wiener Damen-Lindler 
und Ecossaisen) (1826). 

“77. Valses Nobles (1827). 

“91. Griitzer Walzer (1828). 

 91b. Griitzer Galopp (1828). 

** 127. Franz Schubert’s Letzte Walzer (1830). 


In all, the volume contains one hundred and ninety-eight 
dances, more than half of the total number included in the great 
Gesamtausgabe. A glance at its pages will soon convince the 
reader and player that, on the whole, Schubert was not attempting 
to offer his public a highly finished and pianistically elaborated 
product. He was never a virtuoso performer like Beethoven or 
Chopin. But he and Chopin have this in common: their dances 
were not meant for public concert-performance. Schubert’s 
audience was the circle of friends who gathered in the private 
drawing-room, or at best, the none too aristocratic gathering in 
the ballroom of The Seven Electors’ Hotel in Pesth. Chopin wrote 
for the highly sensitive and cultured circles of the Paris salons, 
who succumbed to his seductive art and personality without 
dancing to his music. 

Accordingly Schubert contents himself with a comparatively 
simple and straightforward style. The left hand, for page after 


page, holds to the conventional ge type of accom- 


paniment. The later compositions make greater demands upon 
the pianist. The Schubert of the Moments Musicauz sits at the 
piano here. The Valses Nobles, Opus 77, differ from the others 
in the copious employment of octaves in the right hand, often 
with the sixth added after the manner of Brahms. The waltz- 
composer Schubert had no greater admirer than Johannes Brahms. 
Brahms’ own waltzes for the piano bear evidence of his study of 
Schubert. He had in his possession a whole series of the pub- 
lished and unpublished autographs of Schubert waltzes. His 
heart must have leaped for joy when he first ran across this 
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delicate rhythmic tit-bit from the Valses Sentimentales, Opus 58, 
No. 13: 


> 


Schubert’s leanings toward the new romantic movement are 
nowhere more easily discernible than in his dances. The mere 
choice of such titles as Valses Sentimentales or Valses Nobles is 
characteristic. And when we examine the harmonic texture of 
these compositions his position becomes quite clear. Many of 
the little pieces are, of course, cast in the inevitable tonic-dominant 
mould, and here we cannot help being impressed by the manner 
in which Schubert’s transcendent melodic fertility enables him to 
conceal the deadly sameness which underlies his structural scheme. 

But the new romantic era is clearly announced in the many 
harmonic beauties and subtleties which even a cursory examina- 
tion reveals. The free and frequent use of the mediant relationship 
is striking; while such passages as the following from an écossaise 
in B major at the end of Opus 18: 


| 
| 
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or this from Opus 50b, No. 13: 
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or from the Deutsche Tanze, Opus 33, No. 10 in A minor: 


| 


SS 
are far removed from the harmonic style of a Haydn or a Mozart 


or even of a Beethoven dance. 
The most famous of the Schubert dances is the strangely 


named Trauer Walzer (Mourning Waltz), also known as the 
Sehnsuchts Walzer 


which was published in 1821 as Opus 9, No. 2. It was composed 
in 1816, and, like others of his early compositions written at a 
time when publishers were not yet willing to print the works of 
this unknown author, Schubert copied it in his own hand repeat- 
edly. One of these autographs bears the inscription “Written 
down for my Coffee-Wine- and Punch-Brother, Anselm Hiitten- 
brenner, world renowned composer. Vienna, March 14, in the 


year of our Lord, 1818, in his very own lodgings, 30 florins, 
Vienna currency, monthly.” This Hiittenbrenner was the son 
of a well-to-do farmer or landed proprietor, who belonged to 


(ore 
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Schubert’s intimate circle, a pupil of Salieri at the same time as 
Schubert, and a friend of Beethoven, who died in his arms. It was 
in Hiittenbrenner’s desk that the Unfinished Symphony rested so 
many years before it was first performed. Hiittenbrenner’s thirty 
florin lodging impressed Schubert deeply, for the greater master 
often had no lodging of his own in which to live. 

In the same month Schubert again wrote down this waltz 
with a dedication to the composer, Ignatz Assmayr: 


Hier hast Du diesen Deutschen 

Mein allerliebster Asma’r! 

Sonst michtst Du mich noch peitschen, 
Vermaledeyter Asma’r. 


Then follows a string of mock-serious Latin adjectives ending 
with “Servorum Servo Francesco Seraphico vulgo Schubert 
nominato.” Not a very subtle form of humor, but characteristic 
of the atmosphere in which our composer lived. 

The name of the scamp who, in the year 1826, with Beethoven 
and Schubert both still living, persuaded the publishers Schott 
in Mayence and Bachmann in Hanover to bring out the waltz 
under Beethoven’s name has never been discovered. But it is 
plain that these shrewd business men recognized the attractive 
qualities of the piece, which has since gone through many arrange- 
ments and adaptations, including vocal solo and choral settings. 

We have mentioned Brahms’ marked affection for Schubert’s 
dances. These dances, great as their number is, do not contribute 
much weight to the surprisingly large bulk of his compositions. 
In his own day, so far as he made any impression at all upon his 
rather indifferent contemporaries, it was the flood of vocal lyrics, 
rolling so mightily in his younger years, which caused them to 
take heed. After Robert Schumann, in 1838, revealed to the world 
the beauty of Schubert’s long symphony in C major, and still 
more, when thirty-seven years after the composer’s death the 
Unfinished Symphony was performed for the first time, the world 
began to realize that this good-natured schoolmaster was close 
to Beethoven in more things than the mere matter of lodgings. 

Schumann was not the only great musician who knew and 
esteemed Schubert’s art well enough to become a propagandist 
for his works. Franz Liszt, lover of all mankind as well as of 
womankind, was an even earlier admirer. He it was, who, begin- 
ning about 1835, communicated his admiration of Schubert’s songs 
to his audiences by the performance of his effective piano tran- 
scriptions, and thus spread a knowledge of Schubert’s worth over 
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European circles much wider than the little coterie in Vienna, in 
whose abiding love poor ““Schwammer!”’ found the only satisfaction 
he was to get out of his art during his own lifetime. 

But it was not only the songs that attracted Liszt. The 
Wanderer Fantasy seemed to him worthy of transformation into 
a piece for piano with orchestra accompaniment. And the modest 
piano-dances were recognized by the great virtuoso as the real, 
if not highly polished, gems they actually were. The polish which 
would make them more attractive in the ears of the general public 
he proceeded to give them. As early as 1835, Liszt made use of a 
Schubert waltz melody in the last of the three piano pieces called 
“Apparitions.” In 1846 a concert-tour brought him to Vienna 
just when the Lanner-Strauss enthusiasm was surging high, and 
he conceived the idea of showing his contemporaries that Schubert 
had planted the seed for this dance-garden. It was Lanner’s 
merit to have demonstrated how the random mosaic method of 
stringing together a series of waltzes could be developed so as to 
produce a really coherent cycle of homogeneous dance-forms, with 
a slow introduction, sometimes very expressive, and a brilliant 
peroration in the form of a coda. Liszt adopted some of these 
principles. By a judicious selection from among the two hundred 
Schubert dances which had been published at that time, by a 
process of skilful welding in which he used little transitional 
passages of his own invention, applying his own much more 
varied piano technique, he constructed nine pieces which were 
published in 1852 and 1853 in Vienna under the title of “Soirées 
de Vienne; Valses-Caprices d’aprés Fr. Schubert.” The last is a 
series of six variations with a coda on the Sehnsuchts Walzer. 
In each of the others, three, four or more of Schubert’s original 
tunes are worked up in Liszt’s inimitable transcription or fantasy 
style with varied repetitions and rearrangements. None of them 
are of transcendent technical difficulty, but Liszt’s scintillant 
gifts for keyboard expression have turned Schubert’s modest 
bourgeois dances into sumptuous, sparkling pieces to be heard but 
not danced. They have received the polish, the elegance and 
variety of gesture and dress, which will admit them to the brilliant 
salons of high and cultured society on the same footing as the 
favorite Chopin dances. 

But there was another, more closely akin to the German 
romantic Schubert than the brilliant polyglot darling of the Paris 
salons. Himself a musician in every fibre, a romantic of the 
romantics, Robert Schumann found a non-musical transformation 
for some of Schubert’s dances, which not only reveals Schumann’s 
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own gifts in this direction but discloses the rich vein of fancy and 
imagination underlying the seemingly uniform outer garb of 
Schubert’s pieces. What Liszt felt and spoke with his magic 
fingers, Schumann saw with his inner fancy and uttered with his 
pen. Schubert’s name appears often in the critical essays which 
Schumann published in his ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.”” On one 
occasion he anticipates Liszt’s plan of making variations on the 
Sehnsuchts Walzer. He expresses his dissatisfaction at the thought 
of working up such tender beautiful melodies as this waltz theme 
into heroic variation-series. The criticism would not, of course, 
apply to Liszt, for his variations preserve the sweetly pathetic 
quality of Schubert’s melody almost throughout. 

Another of Schumann’s essays, published in 1836, is entitled 
Tanzlitteratur. After reviewing dances by Kessler, Thalberg, Clara 
Wieck and Meyer, he discusses Schubert’s “‘First Waltzes,’’ Opus 
9, Part 1 and the Deutsche Tanze, Opus 33. The whole article 
is one of Schumann’s most delightful, fantastic Davidsbiindler 
extravaganzas. Schubert’s Opus 9 does not come out entirely 
unscathed in this passage. The “First Waltzes” are “little genii, 
hovering no higher above the earth’s surface than the height of a 
flower.” The last three waltzes of the set are “esthetic errors.” 
But the rest weave a web of fragrant airy threads through which 
runs a mood of ecstatic abstraction which is imparted to the 
player, so that when he has rambled along to the last he still 
feels as if he were playing at the first. 


But as against these a whole carnival dances into view in the 
Deutsche Ténze. “And ’t would be fine,” cries Florestan into Fritz 
Friedrich’s, the deaf painter’s ear, “if you fetched out your magic lantern 
and shadowed forth the whole masked ball upon the wall as we hear 
them played.”—Off the painter with a joyous shout and back again. 

The next group is one of the loveliest. The room dimly lighted— 
at the piano, Zilia—Eusebius in a black velvet jacket leaning over the 
back of a chair—Florestan (ditto) posted upon a table playing the 
cicerone—Serpentin with his legs twined around Walt’s neck riding back 
and forth at intervals—the painter 4 la Hamlet, with his ox eyes, unpack- 
ing his shadow figures, some of which with spidery legs began to run up 
and down the walls and ceiling. Zilia began to play and Florestan 
spoke something like this, although much more in detail: 

No. 1. A major. A crowd of masqueraders, drums, trumpets, 
luminous vapor. Wig man: “Everything seems to be coming along very 
well.” —No. 2. Comic figure, scratching itself behind its ear and con- 
tinually calling: “Hist! hist!” Disappears.—No. 38. Harlequin with 
arms akimbo. Somersaults through the doorway.-—No. 4. Two stiff, 
genteel maskers, dancing, conversing little—No 5. Tall, slender knight, 
pursuing a mask: “Have I caught you at last, you pretty guitar- 
player?”—“Let me be.” —Takes flight —No.6. Erect hussar with plume 
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and sabre-tache.— No. 7. Harvester and harvest-woman waltzing bliss- 
fully. He, softly: “Isit you?” They recognize each other.—No. 8. Tenant 
farmer from the country beginning to dance.—No. 9. The doors swing wide 
o. Splendid train of knights and ladies.—No. 10. Spaniard, to an 
rsuline nun: “You might at least speak, since you may not love.” She: 
“Let me rather not speak, to be underst 
In the midst of the waltz Florestan oll down from the table and 
out through the door. One is used to such conduct on his part. Zilia, 
also, soon made an end, and the others were scattered here and there. 


Now, gentle reader, bring out your volume of Schubert 
dances again, and play a few of them over once more. In the 
sympathetic illumination of Robert’s fancy and imagination the 
golden heart of Franz glows with increased warmth. And you, 
oh you daisies and buttercups, that laugh and nod in sunlit pro- 
fusion to your shy sisters, the violets and forget-me-nots, teach 
us to love you and to cherish you with grateful hearts, even 
while we bow in adoration before the swaying, heavy-scented 
lilies, the resplendent, passionate roses, the rare polychromatic 
orchids that grow in Chopin’s garden! He must be a hopelessly 
soured pessimist who fails to be touched by the naive appeal of 
these simple, homely garlands of Schubert’s genius. 


SCHUBERT’S EARLY OPERAS 
By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


views concerning Schubert’s art, and for investigating closely 

those of his works which have more or less justly been 
neglected. To this class, principally, belong Schubert’s operas. 
They are almost entirely unknown. Nevertheless, there has 
been handed down by tradition from generation to generation a 
verdict pronouncing their dramatic ineffectiveness; and _ this 
verdict has generaliy and silently been accepted, though there 
has been hardly any serious attempt to look into the details of 
the case, and discover whether this harsh sentence really deserves 
to be maintained in perpetuum. An eminent creative genius 
like Schubert must, however, by all means be respectfully and 
thoughtfully considered, and appreciated also in those parts of his 
creative work which have pot so far won the appreciation of the 
world. Even a negative result would be of value in giving a new 
insight into the master’s aspirations, his manner of understanding 
his artistic problems, and in supplying new hints regarding the 
nature of his genius, would eventually explain the reason of his 
failure. 

The first superficial glance at Schubert’s dramatic music in 
the complete edition of his works (published by Breitkopf & 
Hiirtel), teaches us that opera was by no means a secondary 
object of interest to Schubert. No less than seven big volumes 
are filled with his dramatic scores; in these seven volumes are 
contained no less than ten complete operatic works and fragments 
of four other unfinished operas; of several other lost opera scores 
only the titles are left. This huge amount of dramatic music 
was written almost entirely between 1813 and 1823, within one 
decade. This is sufficient to prove that Schubert had a deep 
craving for opera. The amount of labor spent by him on opera 
considerably exceeds, for instance, that devoted to the symphony, 
or to church-music. 

The Schubert centenary, 1928, will, at least in Germany, give 
Schubert admirers welcome opportunities of seeing Schubert 
operas presented on the stage in actual performance, and allow 
them to judge for themselves concerning Schubert’s powers as a 


, ‘HE Schubert centenary offers a fit occasion for revising our 
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dramatic composer. No less than three Schubert operas have 
been prepared for performance in various German cities, namely: 
“‘Der treue Soldat,” ““Die Weiberverschwirung” and ‘‘Die Freunde 
von Salamanca.” 

In view of the fact that a detailed treatment of Schubert’s 
many operatic scores exceeds the limits of a magazine-article, 
the present essay confines itself to Schubert’s earlier operas, treat- 
ing the larger half of the entire subject. Since, however, in Schu- 
bert’s music the phenomenon of gradual growth or development 
is not nearly so manifest and important as in the case of most other 
great composers, even the first half of his operatic output clearly 
shows all the essential features of Schubert the dramatist, and the 
later operas only increase the bulk of his work as a whole, adding a 
considerable number of fine pieces, but hardly giving us more 
insight into Schubert’s dramatic art than might be gained from the 
earlier works. 

Already as a boy, while a pupil at the Convict and of Salieri, 
Schubert manifested an extraordinary interest in opera. Before 
he was sixteen years of age, he had seen a number of operas; 
Weigl’s then popular sentimental opera, “Die Schweizerfamilie,” 
is reported to have been the first opera he heard. Cherubini’s 
**Medea,” Spontini’s “‘Vestale,” Gluck’s “Iphigenia auf Tauris,” 
with the celebrated singers Miller and Vogl in the principal parts, 
greatly impressed the boy. How powerful these impressions 
must have been is proved by Schubert’s first opera, written in 
1813 and 1814, when he was sixteen or seventeen years old. This 
first attempt, ““Des Teufels Lustschloss,”’ fills a huge volume of 
341 pages of score in the complete edition. The first act was 
completed January 11, 1814; the second March 16, and the third 
May 15, 1815. Two days after finishing the score he began work 
on his first mass, and shortly afterwards he began revising and 
rewriting the score of the opera, finishing this work on October 22. 
In spite of so much labor spent on his first attempt at opera, the 
work was never performed. 

This utter lack of success is hardly surprising, in view of the 
libretto by Kotzebue, which in romantic exaltation and senseless- 
ness by far exceeds Weber’s “Euryanthe.” ‘Des Teufels Lust- 
schloss” belongs to the class of magic spectacular drama popular 
in Vienna, which for once, at least, had been ennobled and lifted 
into the highest sphere of art by Mozart’s ‘‘Magic Flute.”” Kotze- 
bue, a dramatic author very popular in his time, unscrupulously 
makes plentiful use of the ultra-romantic, adventurous, hyper- 
sentimental traits in vogue in those years. The special feature 
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of this libretto, one easily overlooked, however, is its designation 
as a “natiirliche Zauber-Oper,” a “‘natural,” fairy-tale, i.e., one all 
of whose stunning, blood-curdling adventures are finally explained 
very soberly as intentionally plotted tricks, laid out in order to 
test the valor and fidelity of the hero Oswald, knight of Schwarz- 
eneck. This brave young knight has eloped with Luitgarde, a 
fair young noblewoman, and has married her against the will of 
her uncle and tutor, the rich old Count of Schwarzburg. On their 
flight, the young couple suffer a disagreeable accident. The 
travelling-carriage is wrecked in a dark night of storm and rain. 
First scene of the opera. Chorus of servants and of peasants 
shouting for help, and busy rescuing my lord and my lady. This 
G minor piece arrests attention immediately by its vigor of 
rhythm, its precision of expression. Loud shouting, followed by 
piano phrases, sudden sforzati, effective crescendi paint the turmoil 
of the situation. The diminished seventh-chord, a skillful use 
of powerful trombone accents, characterize the first part. Later on, 
when the peasants begin dragging the carriage, there is an effective 
change to 6-8 time, the orchestra continually suggesting storm 
and rain; here we also have very skillful interruptions in the shape 
of piano episodes. The entire piece, in its changing moods, its 
mixture of chorus, solo, duet, its picturesque sonority, its fine 
detail in the orchestral part, its big proportions (it contains 
more than 250 measures) is astonishing for a boy of sixteen. It 
would do honor even to a master like Cherubini. At last the 
couple arrives at the village inn. Robert, the servant of knight 
Oswald, samples the landlady’s rather sour wine, accompanying 
this act with a pleasant drinking song, ‘‘Was kiimmert mich ein 
sumpfig Land,” strings and oboe solo helping along. The spoken 
dialogue, intercalated throughout the opera, makes evident that 
the young couple unwittingly has come into a village belonging to 
the old Count of Schwarzburg. The next number is a duet sung 
by Oswald and Luitgarde. “Ja, morgen, wenn die Sonne sinkt, fiihr’ 
ich mein Weib in meiner Vater Wohnung.” The bourgeois tone 
dominating the beginning of Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio” is reproduced 
in this well-written piece. Luitgarde prolongs the rather un- 
dramatic situation by another solo. ‘“‘Wohin zwei Liebende 
sich retten, da ist es warm und wonniglich,” in a similar mood, a 
superfluous aria from a theatrical point of view, though not 
without charm, musically. Peasants arrive, begging the brave 
knight’s assistance in ridding them of the mysterious pranks played 
by the devil and witches in a nearby haunted castle ruin. Knight 
Oswald at once offers to fight the ghosts, in spite of the landlady’s 
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warnings. A quartet sung by the landlady, Oswald, his servant 
Robert, and a peasant, covers the situation. It reminds one of 
Weber’s manner of doing similar things in the ‘‘Freischiitz.” 
Here again the dramatic situation is prolonged without necessity 
by another ensemble piece, a trio for the landlady, Oswald, and 
Robert, which repeats, though with greater musical intensity, 
what already had been hinted at in the quartet. Oswald’s courage 
and energy are well expressed here. The knight departs, well armed, 
followed by his servant. The landlady remains, expressing her fear, 
anger and disappointment in a rather dry and contemplative aria. 

The scene changes to the ruins of the haunted castle by 
night. Oswald and Robert enter. Oswald’s first aria, ““Gesund- 
heit ist mit Mut verschwistert,” mocking the pretended horrors, 
has picturesque orchestral details. These horrors, however, soon 
make their appearance. Robert is seized by a gigantic arm 
emerging from the soil. The subsequent duet treats in a lively 
and amusing manner Robert’s cries for help and the questions and 
admonitions of his master, who laughs at his fear. Again one is 
reminded of certain ‘‘Freischiitz’’ scenes (not as yet written at 
that time) by the fantastic, picturesque, surprisingly skillful 
orchestral part. Effective contrast by a ‘‘Trauermusik’’ from the 
distance, a fine little ““Grave”’ scored for 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
3 trombones. Weber has quite similar little pieces in “Oberon” 
and “Euryanthe.” 

Sudden change of scene. An antique temple with tomb- 
stones and monuments. On closer inspection one of the statues 
comes to life, and attacks Oswald; soon the other statues take 
part in the fight, and Oswald is conquered. An Amazon appears, 
offering to save his life, on condition that he love her. Oswald 
refuses. He is again attacked and finally put into an iron cage, 
which sinks into the earth. Dark night. End of the first act.— 
Schubert’s music to these scenes is surprisingly broad, in the 
character of an heroic romantic opera finale. Cherubini and 
Beethoven had evidently been well studied by the young Schubert, 
and again the resemblance to Weber’s later operas is striking. 
The music has power, variety, picturesque charm, effective 
construction. An extended ensemble in three sections, the middle 
section being reserved for the lyric, amorous effusions of the 
Amazon; the last section in C minor, with its tempestuous motion, 
its strong accents, its chromatic runs, again reminds one of certain 
episodes in Weber’s ‘‘Oberon.” 

The beginning of the second act has certainly been inspired by 
Beethoven’s famous introduction to the second “Fidelio” act. 
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Robert, the servant of Oswald, wakes at night from his swoon, 
regaining consciousness but slowly after the horrors experienced. 
The music is highly interesting, full of expressive and characteristic 
traits; it is, however, too heroic and pathetic for this kinsman of 
Leporello, who is a comic figure also in his fear and misfortune. 
This heroic tone is better adapted to Luitgarde, who now makes 
her appearance in the haunted castle, anxiously searching for 
Oswald. The arioso and recitativo accompagnato are employed in 
these scenes by Schubert with a skill, inventive power and effect 
altogether remarkable. The duet between Luitgarde and Robert 
shows a dramatically interesting combination of pathetic and 
buffonesque expression. 

Change of scenery. Oswald in a dark cave. Beginning of 
his trials. While waiting for the sentence of death to be 
pronounced against him, he sings a highly pathetic arioso and aria, 
worthy of a better dramatic cause. A little melodrama for wood- 
wind and horns, and a pompous march announce the approach 
of the Amazon with a chorus of virgins. The chorus of these 
maidens, accompanying their singing with lutes, cymbals and 
flutes, is a charming three-part song, which deserves to be released 
from its prison in this operatic score and transplanted to the 
garden of individual lyric choral flowers. The Amazon tries once 
more to win Oswald’s love, but in vain. A heroic recitative duet 
reminding one of Gluck, Cherubini, and the Donna Anna recitatives 
from ‘Don Giovanni” are effectively intermixed with the chorus 
of virgins. A scene of great dramatic power, in a broad style, in 
big proportions, it shows Schubert's possibilities in an unmistak- 
able manner. Now Oswald's fate seems to be sealed. He is 
led away to suffer the penalty of death. In the last moment, a 
young slave enters, who in a whisper tries to persuade Oswald 
ambiguously to agree to all the Amazon’s demands, in order to 
save himself. But in vain; the cruel trials imposed upon him to 
prove the truth of his assertions exasperate Oswald to the utmost. 
In the fight with his persecutors, Oswald finally, seeing no escape, 
jumps from a precipice. Close of the second act. The finale, 
of which the preceding ensemble-scene is a part, already shows 
Schubert’s faculty of characterizing dramatic persons and situ- 
ations in a most surprising way. Even of the dramatic rubbish 
of his libretto he makes an exciting and powerful piece of music 
in this finale, full of genial traits. 

The third act commences with Luitgarde’s monologue, lament- 
ing her husband’s and her own misery. Pathos, heroic accents, 
in the first part; a modernized variation of those invocations 
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to the spirits of the nether world so strikingly used in the old 
Italian opera. Of most touching effect is the breaking down of 
this heroic attitude, as Luitgarde is overpowered by her grief, 
and cannot help abandoning herself to a flood of sighs and sobbing, 
diminishing to the faintest pianissimo, from which, with a sudden 
effort of energy, she finds the way back to the most powerful 
accents of pain, of despair, inviting death with a heroic attitude. 
This solo “Ihr unsichtbaren Geister, erbarmt euch meiner Qual’ 
(No. 18 of the score), bears comparison with Beethoven’s famous 
solo-scene, ‘‘Ah! perfido,” and might at least be saved for the 
concert-hall, where it will supply a most effective number for a 
fine soprano voice. The servant Robert joins Luitgarde; they 
find Oswaid’s sword and harness. A duet between Luitgarde and 
Robert makes the most of this dismal situation. (Powerful 
climax in the middle, expressive diminuendo and pianissimo at 
the close.) Suddenly a gate yields to Robert’s fierce attacks. 
One sees a narrow valley between high rocks; an executioner’s 
block; two men with hatchets standing next to it. Luitgarde 
thinks they are Oswald’s murderers. She is told that Oswald is 
dead, and that she herself will now have to join him in death. 
While she kneels before the block Oswald enters, sees Luitgarde, 
and in despair tries to overcome his guardians, in order to save 
his wife. Most surprisingly, a peal of thunder now alarms the 
robbers; they sneak away, and Oswald is left alone with Luitgarde. 
Thunder and storm continue, torrents surround the hill, the water 
is rising higher and higher, the tree on which Oswald and Luit- 
garde have taken refuge threatens to fall, the rocks tumble down. 
But a miracle occurs. The rage of the elements suddenly abates, 
and Oswald and Luitgarde find themselves in a beautiful pavillion, 
in the midst of an enchanging garden. They are saved. This 
dramatically rather senseless, but spectacular and fantastic scene 
must have interested Schubert because of the possibilities offered 
for descriptive music; and Schubert lavished on it a wealth of 
fine ideas in the orchestra. Weber has similar but hardly superior 
pages in his “Oberon” score; Beethoven’s thunder-storm-music 
in the “Pastoral’’ Symphony perhaps served him as a model. 
Beyond doubt, however, the famous duet in the second act of 
“Fidelio” was the model of Schubert’s duet, “‘Hab’ ich dich wieder, 
seliger Traum,” sung by Luitgarde and Oswald in the overpowering 
delight of their salvation. This very impressive and valuable 
duet is followed by a trio, Robert joining the two; a fine piece of 
workmanship, emotionally intense. Here, too, Schubert imitates 
the famous “Fidelio” canon, by introducing a three-part canon of 
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of no less than 46 measures, and adding a fourth obbligato part 
in the oboe-solo, later imitated by a clarinet-solo. A skillfully 
written and beautiful piece, it shows that Schubert’s polyphonic 
training, even at the age of sixteen was of no mean order. 

The closing scene explains Kotzebue’s title, ‘‘eine natiirliche 
Zauberoper.”” The old count makes his appearance and explains to 
the young couple that their cruel adventures have only been a trial 
of their love and faithfulness. For this amiable uncle had arranged 
all these intricate adventures with great care, engaging his servants 
as actors, and training them in the use of the intricate machinery 
designed by him. He hated Oswald. If Oswald had yielded to 
the Amazon’s enticements, he would have been put into prison 
for life. Since, however, he had so valiantly proved his love he is 
pardoned. The closing scene, also reflecting Beethoven’s out- 
bursts of joy, is bright and joyful, interrupted by a slow, solemn 
intermezzo, with trombones, winding up in a broad and sweeping 
climax. 

The overture, dated October 30, 1813, deserves to be heard 
occasionally, even in these days. It shows, of course, Beethoven’s 
precedence, but is very respectable in workmanship and full of 
attractive ideas. 

Though there seems hardly any possibility of ever utilizing 
Schubert’s first opera for actual performance, because of the 
utterly grotesque and senseless libretto, yet it seemed necessary 
to treat it somewhat in detail, on account of Schubert’s prodigious 
music, with its dramatic power. Of course it is immature, showing 
the lack of theatrical experience. But would an opera written 
by Gluck, Cherubini, Beethoven, Weber, Meyerbeer, Wagner or 
Verdi at the age of sixteen have been better than Schubert’s 
first attempt? Very probably none of these masters would have 
approached Schubert’s manifestation of genius. 

Schubert’s second operatic work, “Der vierjihrige Posten,” 
was written between the eighth and the nineteenth of May, 1815. 
With this score Schubert begins the series of Singspiele, which was 
his favorite genre of dramatic music. The Singspiel differs from 
grand opera by the absence of everything grand, heroic or pathetic 
in text as well as in music. Its narrower, more modest sphere 
of action, its pronounced bourgeois character makes it the theatrical 
expression of the so-called “‘Biedermeier”’ age, covering the time 
from about 1780 to 1840, which bears the stamp of the typical 
German bourgeois (biirgerlich, bleinbiirgerlich). 

The “Vierjihrige Posten” is set to a little theatre-piece of 
Theodor Kérner. Heinrich Duval, a farmer, and his young 
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wife Kitchen, daughter of Walther, the mayor, live happily and 
quietly in their village. This happiness is suddenly threatened by 
a regiment of soldiers marching through the village. Four years 
before Duval had been a soldier in the same regiment. While he 
was on guard as a sentinel one night, the regiment marched off 
in a hurry, and in the excitement of the moment the sentinel was 
not relieved. Duval, after many hours had passed, discovering 
that his regiment had departed without him, stayed in the village, 
settled down there and married Kitchen. Duval fears that he 
will be recognized by his former comrades, arrested and treated as 
a deserter. In order to save himself he puts on his old uniform, 
takes his gun and posts himself on guard on the self-same spot 
where he had been left forgotten four years before. The captain, 
seeing him there is surprised, recognizes him and orders his arrest. 
Duval threatens to shoot any one who attacks him while on 
sentry-go, according to military laws. Finally a general, noticing 
the excitement, clears up the case and pardons Duval; and the 
little piece is thus brought to a happy close. This is the essence 
of the original libretto. 

Many decades after Schubert’s death the score of the ‘‘Vier- 
jahrige Posten,” together with that of ““Die Verschworenen,” were 
selected by several admirers as those best fitted to rehabilitate 
Schubert as a dramatic writer. Robert Hirschfeld, of Vienna, 
arranged the libretto and the score for actual performance in 
Vienna, 1897. In our days a new version of this Singspiel has 
been published, and successfully performed. Fritz Busch, director 
of the Dresden Opera, and Donald F. Tovey, the distinguished 
English musician and Schubert-specialist, have rearranged the 
score, Rolf Lauckner has modernized the libretto. Orchestral 
and piano scores have been published by Schott’s Séhne in 
Mayence. This modernized version, done by very competent 
musicians, will be used as a basis for the following critical estimate 
of Schubert’s music, the more so because Schubert’s original 
version has hardly a chance of ever being performed. The 
original score, however, will always be referred to, and all essential 
differences between the two scores will be pointed out. 

The overture starts with an expressive Larghetto, which is 
followed by a very bright and lively Allegro, a very charming 
piece, with a number of admirable points entirely Schubertian. 
Somewhat overlong it has been judiciously cut without detriment 
to the music. Melodies from the overture have been utilized in 
the modern version for the short song of Kitchen, newly added, 
which serves as introduction to Schubert’s No. 2, the duet, “Was 
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wir doch beide gliicklich sind.” Heinrich and Kitchen sing of 
their love and happiness in idyllic tones of captivating charm. 
Schubert’s No. 1 now follows, a chorus of the peasants, also an 
idyllic piece of rustic character, written in masterly style, and by 
no means inferior in beauty to the preceding duet. The next 
number, corresponding to Schubert’s No. 4, contains a wealth of 
fine musical ideas, most striking among them a masterly four- 
part canon, “‘Wie soll ich der Gefahr entrinnen?”’, its meditative 
trend reminding one, of course, of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” canon. 
In Schubert’s operas, by the way, similar canons occur several 
times. Kiitchen’s aria, “Gott, hére meine Stimme!” is the only 
aria in the whole work, that is, aria distinguished from song, 
which is the characteristic form of the Singspiel, whereas the 
aria belongs to opera. Beautiful and expressive melody is the 
essence of this somewhat too protracted piece of music. At this 
point, the modern version introduces a new figure, the noblewoman, 
Agathe, absent in the original libretto and score. The intention 
evidently was to increase the musical effect by adding a second 
female voice. Agathe is consoling Kitchen in her fear and 
grief. The duet of the two women, “Lass Deine Liebe leise zu 
Deiner Schwester gehn,” does not occur in the original score at 
all. The music is evidently by Schubert, but whence it has been 
taken is not indicated, a regrettable bit of neglect. As Schubert’s 
single act, in the new arrangement, has been divided into two acts; 
some additions were required, of which the duet is one. It closes 
the first act with a soft and touching number. 

The second act is opened by a little orchestral introduction 
newly composed by Busch or Tovey on motives by Schubert. 
Duval is seen marching to and fro on sentry-go in his uniform. 
The short military march with melodrama is No. 6 of Schubert’s 
score. A pretty piece, modelled after marches in Mozart’s 
operas and in “Fidelio.” The following ensemble with chorus 
(Schubert’s No. 7) is the dramatic focus of the entire score, which 
so far had run an entirely lyric course. Duval has been recognized 
by the captain who, in a fury, is about to have him arrested and 
shot as a deserter. This ensemble contrasts the fears and the 
prayers of Duval’s relatives with the captain’s harsh command, 
the chorus of pleading peasants with the chorus of the stern 
soldiers. All this is done very effectively and with dramatic 
power. At the very last moment, just as the order to fire is to be 
given the soldiers, Agathe intervenes. She is introduced instead 
of the general of the original version, replacing this rather too 
crude deus ex machina as the resolver of a somewhat more 
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interesting dramatic situation. Whatever she sings has been skill- 
fully written anew on motives taken from the overture. Duval is 
pardoned since the captain cannot resist the fair noblewoman’s 
prayers. These new sections are placed before Schubert’s No. 8, 
the final chorus. Later on the well-known song, ‘“‘Liebe schwirmt 
auf allen Wegen,” is added as a lyric intermezzo, the captain and 
Agathe, and, finally, Kitchen and Heinrich, participating in this 
new orchestral version of the famous song. Schubert’s joyful 
fortissimo original close of the chorus and of the entire opera is 
somewhat shortened, a coda, rounding off the entire work by going 
back to the sentiment of the start, the quiet happiness of Kitchen 
and Heinrich, has been added to it. The modern version here 
utilizes the motives and melodies of the first duet in the manner 
of a symphonic coda, coming to a diminuendo and pianissimo 
close. 

Schubert’s third operatic attempt, “Fernando,” a Singspiel in 
one act, libretto by Albert Stadler, written between the fifteenth 
of June and the ninth of July, 1815, suffers from an incurable 
incongruence between text and music. A text, unbearably senti- 
mental, tells a hyper-romantic story of incredible events, loosely 
put together and without dramatic interest—and this stupid poetic 
effusion is set to music full of the most interesting traits and strik- 
ing ideas. Moreover, there is much more dialogue in the piece 
than music. 

A Spanish nobleman, Fernando, had to leave his home and 
his family because of a murder committed in a fit of passion. 
He turns hermit and, unknown to his family, chooses as his abode 
a hut in a mountain wilderness. One day, during a violent thun- 
derstorm, he meets a weeping boy who has lost his mother in the 
dark forest. Speaking to the boy, he discovers that he has met 
and rescued his own son. Suddenly a gun-shot is heard in the 
distance. A peasant enters with a bloody cloth, which the boy 
recognizes as his mother’s property. The peasant thinks that a 
wolf must have killed her. Fernando and his son give way to 
despair. But Eleonora, Fernando’s wife, really has had a narrow 
escape from a wolf, killed by a hunter at the last moment. She 
now makes her appearance, led by the hunter, and embraces her 
son. After a time she recognizes her husband, and gladdens him 
with the news that the king has granted him a pardon. Reunited, 
the happy family returns to its home. 

There is a shadowy resemblance to the heroine of “Fidelio” 
in Eleonora’s unshakable love to her husband, in many details of 
the Spanish story. But the music reveals much more, how deeply 
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Beethoven’s grandiose “Fidelio” music had affected the boy 
Schubert. Instead of an overture we find an orchestral intro- 
duction painting the thunderstorm: an echo, though not a copy 
of the thunderstorm in the “‘Pastoral’” symphony. How the boy’s 
lamenting is joined to the storm-music, how powerfully and 
expressively these lamenting accents are uttered, how the fear of 
the child is expressed by the music, all this is an astonishing feat 
of precocious genius. And No. 2, Fernando’s aria in C minor, is 
worthy of Weber in its tempestuous rhythms, its dark, threatening 
color, its passionate accents. Strings, oboes, clarinets, and three 
trombones are employed in the orchestra, a rare and characteristic 
combination of instruments. This admirable piece is followed after 
a long dialogue by the romance of the boy Philip: “Als einst 
schon hinter blauer Berge Riicken,” with a quite original and 
striking melody in the distant key of D flat major. A simple, 
guitar-like accompaniment of the strings gives the romantic and 
Spanish background. The duet of Fernando and Philip, No. 4, 
“Warst Du mir auf immer nicht entrissen,”’ shows a surprising 
excellence of workmanship in the orchestral accompaniment. The 
melody enters three times in succession, first sung by Philip, 
then by Fernando (in D minor), finally by both together (in D 
major). A species of popular passacaglia, the bass remains the 
same, with slight changes at the third verse. The accompaniment 
shows three interesting variations to the same melody. Most 
careful expression marks, the pianissimo is the principal dynamic 
shading, with frequent little crescendi and diminuendi, Fp, sf, and 
reflects the study of Beethoven’s scores. The striking rhythm and 
melody of this duet ensure its success, when properly performed. 
Beethoven’s influence is felt no less in No. 5, Eleonora’s aria, 
“Nicht der Erde Schitze lohnen.”’ It is a strong, dignified and 
noble melody, with most effective contrast in the middle-part, a 
real trio for solo-voice, and only two oboes, after which the first 
part is repeated with a powerful, almost heroic coda. 

In No. 6, Eleonora’s and Fernando’s duet, “Vergessen sei, 
was uns getrennt,” is expressed the joy of husband and wife 
reconciled after much grief. The famous “Fidelio” duet covers 
about the same situation, and it is interesting to compare both 
pieces. Young Schubert’s piece has a strong Beethovenish tint, 
many details are quite similar, as, for instance, in the middle 
section (Allegro), the rapid dialogue of both voices, one voice 
impatiently and joyfully snatching the phrase from the other. 
But the differences are no less interesting. Beethoven brings out 
the passionate ecstasy of joy, Schubert lays more stress on 
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“Innigkeit,” the heart-felt, touching, though less boisterous expres- 
sion of joy. The ecstasy emerges only in the coda, which brings the 
splendid piece to a magnificent close. The Finale, No. 7, is written 
as a quartet for Eleonora, Philip and Fernando, the hunter. It 
commences with a Beethovenish Adagio maestoso in C major, 
followed by an Allegro of a march-like nature, simpler in character, 
like a gentler, younger sister of the finale from Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony. 

The title Singspiel given these dramatic scenes is decidedly 
a misnomer. Their style closely approximates them to grand 
opera. 

Next in chronological order follows “Die beiden Freunde von 
Salamanca.” This comic Singspiel in two acts is a setting of a 
libretto written by Johann Mayrhofer, Schubert’s intimate friend. 
No copy of the libretto is known to exist at present; it seems to 
be lost. This is all the more regrettable because Mayrhofer’s 
comedy by far surpasses in literary value all the worthless libretti 
so far composed by Schubert. It is not quite easy to get a clear 
idea of the action merely from the musical score, the connecting 
dialogue being lost. It is, however, noticeable that this Spanish 
comedy has some similarity to the libretto of Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
tutte,” that it is a real comedy, one not devoid of theatrical effect. 
A modern revival of this opera would, of course, require the 
addition of suitable dialogue; an interesting, not insoluble problem 
for an inventive and skillful dramatic author. The Halle Opera 
had in preparation a performance of this opera for May, 1928, 
with a new libretto by Giinter Ziegler, and a new arrangement of 
the score by Erich Band, the excellent director and conductor of 
the Halle Opera and by A. W. Roesler. As no copy of this new 
version was available when these lines were written, there was no 
possibility of entering into details concerning it. Schubert’s 
original score, with its mutilated libretto, serves as the basis of 
the following survey. 

Three couples of happy lovers on the one side, and an unfor- 
tunate lover fooled by the others comprise the dramatis persone. 
The rich and fair Countess Olivia attracts many suitors, among 
these Count Tormes, who has never seen her. Don Alonso, pas- 
sionately in love with Olivia, hears of Tormes’ attentions and 
immediately devises a scheme to attract Olivia’s attention. 
Olivia, who is fond of lonely walks, is attacked in the forest by 
Alonso’s friend Diego, disguised as a robber. Alonso and his 
friend Fidelio quickly rescue the lady from the robber and put 
him to flight. A few moments later a second group of helpers 
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arrive, Eusebia, the chambermaid and companion of Olivia, with 
the Alcalde, the mayor of the town. Eusebia recognizes her lover 
Fidelio. Olivia shows gratitude and, eventually, also love to 
Alonso, who has saved her life as she imagines. Alonso finally 
confesses his ruse and obtains her full pardon. Diego also finds 
his girl, the daughter of the Alealde. He marries her and becomes 
successor of the Alcalde. Too late Count Tormes makes his 
appearance. Fidelio makes fun of him and presents to him 
Eusebia, calling her Olivia. Pretty soon Tormes discovers that 
he has been fooled and departs in a fury. 

The overture in C major, a mature work of art, deserves to 
be heard in our concert-halls. A lively piece of music, full of the 
merriness of comedy, it is largely a veritable moto perpetuo. 
Extraordinarily careful and refined workmanship distinguishes 
most pieces of the score. The Introduction, No. 1, a terzetto 
between Alonso, Diego, Fidelio, No. 2, and Fidelio’s pastoral 
basso aria are lyric in character, but not in the manner of song- 
music. The pieces show that Schubert had already perceived, 
understood and practised the difference between lyric music 
intended for the stage and concert-music. The quartet for four 
male voices, No. 3, is a most vigorous, lively, yet elegant piece 
of ensemble-writing, quite in the vein of comic opera; Count 
Tormes is inviting the three other gentlemen to take a ride in 
his carriage; his offer is declined by Fidelio; the count departs, 
offended and in bad humor. How effective the contrast between 
the musical description of the proposed ride, with its vivacity, 
merriness, and its pompous horn-fanfares and the pretended 
melancholy of Fidelio, with its lamentable chromatic progressions 
(reminding one a little of Leporello). Olivia’s air, No. 4, “Einsam 
schleich’ ich durch die Zimmer,” an idyllic piece tinged with 
melancholy, has a most delicate, refined orchestral accompani- 
ment, especially in the adagio part, flutes, oboes and bassoons 
mingling their characteristic sounds in a charming manner with 
the fine tissue of the strings. There is the same subtle refinement 
and delicate and picturesque mixing of the colors in No. 5, terzetto 
of the three young women, Olivia, Eusebia, Laura. In this piece, 
as indeed in most pieces of the score, there is, moreover, in the 
chivalrous rhythms something distinctly suggestive of Spanish 
local color. (We later meet with these very same rhythms, in 
fact, in some of Schumann’s Spanish songs, and especially in 
Hugo Wolf’s “Spanisches Liederbuch.’’) In vain Olivia is warned 
by her friends against the dangers of her lonely walks in the 
forest. The terzetto of the three men, Alonso, Diego, Fidelio, 
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No. 6, is the pendant to No. 5. The plan of attacking and then 
rescuing Olivia has now been decided upon, but Alonso is afraid 
of the dangerous experiment. Fidelio tries to calm Alonso’s 
scruples, and finally the decision and calm of Diego, the presump- 
tive robber, restores the equilibrium. All changes and shades of 
emotion are clearly brought out by the help of the masterly 
orchestral accompaniment. The finale, No. 7, treats Olivia’s 
solitary promenade (with a charming evening song); Diego’s attack; 
her fear, her crying for help; Diego’s flight; Alonso’s and Fidelio’s 
rushing forth to help her; later on, the Alcalde with Olivia’s 
people also coming to rescue her; Olivia’s awakening from her 
swoon; and the general fear and excitement, finally changing to 
joy. All this is translated into music with astonishing dramatic 
power, rising to a most effective climax, in an admirable finale 
structure of big proportions, all the varying moods coming out 
distinctly in the music. It is, in fact, a masterly finale, which 
would have done honor to the most renowned opera composers 
of that time, and which convincingly reveals Schubert’s dramatic 
powers when he was lucky enough to hit on a libretto of dramatic 
energy, which, alas, happened too rarely! 

The second act starts with a musical illustration of the 
vintage feast (No. 8), with chorus, a rustic piece of enchanting 
melody and irresistible rhythmical swing. Number 9 is a rude, 
strong, highly effective bass-song of two guerillas, reminding of 
Kaspar’s rough songs in Weber’s “Freischiitz,”” but also in a way 
related in type to Verdi’s boisterous, brutal brigand songs. 
In No. 10 we have a little aria sung by Count Tormes, probably 
to Olivia, to whom he has brought flowers; an andantino, full 
of somewhat artificial gallantry and delicate grace, slender and 
fragile in sound, splendidly characterizing the vanity and conceit, 
albeit chivalrous elegance, of the amorous count. Schubert’s 
comic vein, otherwise rarely apparent, is perceived in an amusing 
manner in No. 11, a duet between Xilo, the proprietor of an ass, 
and Diego who, as it seems, had hired an ass in order to visit his 
love. The slow pace of the animal, its sudden jerks, its lamentable 
braying, its kicking are painted with realistic effect in the orches- 
tra. The No. 12 is a peaceful, idyllic duet sung by Laura and 
Diego, with a delicious melody. Olivia’s aria (No. 13), ‘““Wo ich 
weile, wo ich gehe, schaue ich des Retters Bild,” is a noble piece 
of music, expressive of her longing for the hero who saved her 
life. Alonso is finally forced to confess that his heroism has not 
been genuine; he implores her pardon. This is the substance of 
the duet, No. 14. The whole first part is a tone-painting of the 
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‘‘snake’s bites tearing his heart with repentance and guilt.” The 
ingenious orchestral accompaniment paints the writhing of the 
snake, the trill-figures its sudden bite. Handel often introduces 
symbolical tone-painting of a similar kind in his arias. Later on 
the duet flows in a stream of beautiful music. No less charming 
is Diego’s short romance, No. 15, “Es murmeln die Quellen.” 
The terzetto, No. 16, by Laura, Diego and the Alcalde is more 
robust in sentiment, rustic in character, with comic touches, a 
masterly ensemble with firm, solid melodic lines. Diego is exam- 
ined by the Alcalde in the law before he is judged worthy of 
receiving Laura’s hand. During this examination Laura sings her 
aria (No. 17), in F minor, well fitting the situation with its mixture 
of fear and confidence. The second finale, No. 18, is hardly 
inferior to its predecessor at the close of the first act. Count 
Tormes is presented to Eusebia, who assumes the name of Olivia 
as a joke. The first terzetto, chivalrous, elegant, in Spanish 
rhythms, is a fine bit of musical comedy. The deceit becomes 
evident; Tormes is fooled again; he departs in a fury. This wind- 
up of the comedy is musically rendered with humor, considerable 
skill and brilliant sound effect. 

The whole comic opera, a score of 215 pages, was written 
between November 18 and December 31, 1815. 

A voluminous score of 341 pages is wasted on an obsolete 
drama by Hoffmann, entitled ‘““Die Zauberharfe.” It was given 
for the first time in Vienna, Aug. 19, 1820; but disappeared after 
a few performances and has never since been heard of. Schubert’s 
incidental music consists of two overtures, six choruses of trouba- 
dours and knights, one chorus for women’s voices, and five melo- 
dramatic pieces. The greater part of the music is so closely 
connected with the declamation of the drama, that it is hardly 
available at all, as music pure and simple, without the drama. 
The overture to “Die Zauberharfe” is generally known as the 
*‘Rosamunde Ouverture,” and has become one of Schubert’s most 
popular pieces. How the incorrect designation came to be given 
it at some later date is not made clear by the details. The choral 
numbers contain much beautiful music, but can hardly be per- 
formed as concert-pieces because of their meaningless, indifferent 
texts. The only exception is the lovely “Chor der Genien,” 
No. 9 of the score, for women’s voices, beginning “Schlafe, Lieb- 
liche.”” With its ravishing orchestral accompaniment of wood- 
wind, horns, two harps, strings, its delicate melody, its evanescent 
echoes, it is one of the finest pieces in the whole rather scanty 
literature for women’s chorus. 
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The melodramatic pieces of the score might be of historical 
interest as material for the history of the melodrama. Number 11 
of the score, a “melodrama behind the scenes,” might possibly 
be used in concert, omitting the interspersed recitation; a short 
andante of most beautiful sonority, written for the rare and 
interesting combination of 2 clarinets, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns 
and one bass trombone. Also, for No. 8, there might possibly 
be found a fitting new place. This melodrama, an allegro moderato 
of 64 measures, is written for wind instruments exclusively; 2 
flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 
trombones and kettle-drums. It is most beautifully-sounding, 
romantic music, suggestive of a moon-lit summer night. 

The overture to the third act, a brilliant piece in dance- 
rhythms, might serve a better purpose as ballet-music. 

Several of the male chorus-pieces of the “‘Zauberharfe” have 
been used by Fritz Busch and D. F. Tovey in their modernized 
version of Schubert’s comic opera, ““Die Weiberverschwérung.” 

Schubert’s one act Singspiel, “Die Verschworenen” (libretto 
by Castelli), given for the first time in 1861, in Frankfurt, a little 
later in Vienna, was a few years ago transformed into a five-act 
comic opera by Fritz Busch and D. F. Tovey, with Castelli’s 
text revised and extended by Rolf Lauckner (orchestral and 
piano scores published by Schott’s Sihne, Mayence). In this 
new version Schubert’s opera has faithfully retained the essence of 
its plot throughout the score, with the exception of a single number. 
“Die Weiberverschwoérung,” as the opera is now called, has proved 
its theatrical effectiveness. Though Schubert has written just as 
fine and, sometimes, even finer music in his other opera scores, 
yet in its new version “Die Weiberverschwérung” is sounder and 
more effective in dramatic construction than all the unfortunate 
other libretti which Schubert set to music. 

Count Heribert von Liidenstein, with many knights and 
followers, is returning from the crusades to his castle. When the 
opera commences we see Isella, the countess’s chambermaid, 
welcoming her lover Udolin, who has just returned with the count, 
and in his impatience has hurried home in advance, the count 
with the rest of the men being still at a distance. This duet, 
No. 1, “Sie ist’s! Er ist’s!”” has the true German comic opera tone, 
as we find it in Lortzing’s operas. The biirgerliche (bourgeois) 
tone, characteristic of the whole opera, is already in evidence at 
its very start. Fantastic and romantic traits are rare in this score, 
which makes not the slightest effort to employ medizval local 
color, or to render the atmosphere of the crusades. 
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Isella tells her lover Udolin that on this very same day 
Countess Ludmilla has called together the ladies of the neigh- 
boring castles for a secret conference concerning the absent men. 
Udolin, very curious to “listen in” on this conference, persuades 
Isella to dress him as a woman and let him attend the assembly. 
Number 2, a melancholy aria of Countess Ludmilla, complaining 
of her loneliness, ““Einsam schleich’ ich durch die Riume,”’ is 
taken over from Schubert’s Singspiel, ““Die beiden Freunde von 
Salamanca,” where it is No. 4 of the first act. This noble and 
refined piece already has been mentioned above. Another lady, 
Helene, strikes a similar note in her romance, “Ich schleiche 
bang und still herum,” a simple piece with a tender, melancholy 
melody, accompanied by strings and clarinet solo. In the mean- 
time, the invited women have arrived. They assemble in a large 
hall (No. 4), addressing the countess in a three-part chorus, and 
listening to her explanations. Udolin, disguised as a woman, 
hears the conference. The women swear not to grant any signs 
of love to their returning husbands until the men sign a treaty 
binding them never to leave their wives again. These numbers 
4 and 5 (corresponding to the original numbers 3 and 4), are 
amusing musical comedy, playful, jocose, flowing easily, written 
in true dramatic manner. The conference having ended, all the 
women leave the hall. Close of the first act. 

The second act is entirely added in the new version. The 
Count with his men, camping leisurely, anticipate the joy of 
their return home. Suddenly Udolin appears, all excitement, 
telling the news of the women’s scheme. The Count at once 
devises a counter-scheme. The men at home will entirely neglect 
their wives, and will only take an interest in eating and drinking, 
“treating them rough,” until the women themselves promise to 
put on armor and accompany their husbands to the war. The 
music for this act has been taken entirely from “Des Teufels 
Lustschloss” (a brilliant orchestral introduction in F major; the 
effective four-part canon). 

The third act (No. 8-11 of the new version), starts with the 
festive entrance of the knights into the castle. Number 8 (corre- 
sponding to No. 5 of the original score), contains a march-like 
orchestral introduction of somewhat pompous character, followed 
by the four-part male chorus, “Voriiber ist die Zeit voll Unruh’ 
und voll Streit,” in the same vein. Number 6 of the original 
score, an extended ensemble, is omitted entirely in the new version. 
The central point of the action is reached in No. 9 (corresponding 
to Schubert’s No. 7). The women’s chorus welcomes the men, 
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who feign indifference. Surprise of the women; the knights 
finally march past the women and disappear. The music of this 
extended ensemble piece, a mixture of chorus and solo episodes, 
reminds one of certain Weber polonaises in rhythm, swing of 
melody, and brilliancy of effect. Number 10 is a quintet of the 
surprised women and the fat servant Schniirzel, who becomes the 
victim of their anger, a piece of drastic humor, taken over from 
another Schubert opera not indicated. Number 11, a quartet 
for women’s voices, is the beautiful chorus for women’s voices 
from “Die Zauberharfe”’ (No. 9). Bidding each other good night, 
the disappointed women slowly separate. 

The fourth act is introduced by an orchestral Andantino 
from another Schubert opera, a soft and melancholy little piece 
in F minor. Helene and her husband Astolf, towards morning, 
seek each other, in spite of all their firm resolutions; they finally 
meet, embracing each other with delight. An andantino in B 
flat major, “Ich muss sie finden,” later developing into a duet 
(No. 13, corresponding to Schubert’s No. 8), covers the dramatic 
situation with the necessary subtlety of humor and variety of 
emotional expression. Soon a second couple is meeting in the 
dusk, the Count and the Countess, singing to each other of their 
longing and their love; in the last moment, however, the Count 
retires, pretending that an oath binds him, and leaving the weeping 
Countess alone: a well-constructed duet, with a peculiar ironical, 
humorous bent at the close. (No. 14, corresponding to Schubert’s 
No. 9 and 10.) The Countess gives vent to her pain and disap- 
pointment in the melancholy A minor aria, “Gewartet ein Jahr 
und die Trinen verhalten.” Other women in morning-gowns 
restlessly wandering about, complaining of the men’s brutality 
and coldness. In these numbers 15 and 16 the modern musicians 
seem to have tried out their hand on the basis of motives taken 
from Schubert. Finally, Udolin’s ruse is discovered, and he tells 
the women that, in fact, the brave warriors before Jaffa, in a serious 
plight, had made a vow to the Virgin Mary never to kiss their 
wives before they had consented to help fight the infidels. At 
once all the women enthusiastically acclaim this suggestion, and 
there is a short chorus and entr’acte in march-rhythm, while the 
women are arming themselves. 

The fifth act contains only two numbers. No. 18, chorus of 
the knights, a boisterous drinking song, taken from “‘Die Zauber- 
harfe,” and finally the happy close, the finale No. 19 (corre- 
sponding to Schubert’s No. 11). Here Schubert shows a firm and 
skillful hand in the construction of an ensemble-piece on a large 
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scale in a style entirely in keeping with the vigorous humor of 
the entire opera. 

The survey of Schubert’s first seven operatic scores gives us 
a clear idea of his natural dramatic talents and of his conception 
of opera. It must be said that Schubert’s natural talents are 
considerably superior to his intellectual grasp of dramatic prob- 
lems. His passion for opera, his impatience was so great, that 
he hardly stopped to consider whether the wretched libretti offered 
to him were worth the labor he spent on their setting. In this 
respect there is no change in the remaining operatic scores. “Die 
Zwillingsbriider,” “Alfonso and Estrella,” and ‘“Fierrabras” are 
just as bad in text and just as fascinating musically as the earlier 
group, and as regards the incidental music to “Rosamunde von 
Cypern,” and the fragments ‘‘Claudine von Villa Bella,” “Der 
Spiegelritter,” “Die Biirgschaft,”’ and “Adrast,” nothing is changed 
in this respect. 

It must always be born in mind, though, that Schubert 
stopped writing operas at the age of twenty-six, when other 
composers usually begin making their first attempts. Moreover, 
he never had any practical theatrical experience. His short- 
comings might well have been remedied if fate had accorded him 
a longer life. In view of the prodigious talent for dramatic music 
revealed in his ten complete scores, and in the four fragments of 
his youthful years, the question may be asked whether with 
regard to natural aptness for opera Schubert was not even superior 
to Weber, who had all the practical advantages Schubert lacked. 

Grillparzer’s inscription for Schubert’s tombstone, “Der Tod 
begrub hier einen reichen Besitz, aber noch schénere Hoffnungen,” 
seems somewhat arrogant in view of Schubert’s accomplishments 
in song, chamber-music, symphony, yet it exactly fits Schubert as 
an opera-composer. 
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time. In the musical experience of to-day the six count for 

next to nothing. To Schubert’s contemporaries they meant 
(so far as they meant anything) his contribution to symphonic 
literature. Before Schubert’s death the Vienna Musik Verein 
tried to rehearse the great C major symphony and forthwith 
dismissed it as preposterous. The composer himself seems to 
have expected the rebuff and the records furnish no evidence that 
the iron entered his soul. Indeed, he was the first to counsel the 
substitution of an easier and more practical work. 

But questions of technical difficulty aside, it is not altogether 
easy to understand why the Viennese of the eighteen-twenties 
should have been baffled by either the C major or the “Unfinished”’ 
symphonies had they been brought into actual contact with them. 
The public of that period had been powerfully stirred by nothing 
less than Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and last quartets. We 
know that the great E flat Quartet, Op. 127, was performed seven 
times within a few months, amid increasing popular excitement. 
Hermann Kretzschmar has observed that it could have been “no 
puny generation which was thus able to accept and appreciate 
Beethoven’s works in their novelty.”” In the drama of Schubert’s 
major symphonies it is obviously not the multitude that plays 
the villain. If blame belongs anywhere, it is upon Destiny, 
acting through the stupidity, the intrigues or the indifference of 
a few. 

The ways of Providence may be devious, but they can also 
be startlingly symbolic. Surely the gods must have been in a 
mood for epic symbolism when they snatched from the sight of 
an age two works that belong to the ages. It is readily conceivable 
that Schubert’s generation might, under proper conditions, have 
come to relish these creations as it did those of Beethoven. But 
it is scarcely possible that they would have meant to it what 
they came to mean to later decades, which saw Schubert in a 
truer perspective and enjoyed the slant of a more revealing angle. 
There is a profounder verity than appears on its surface in Schu- 
mann’s acute remark: ‘Who does not know the symphony in C 
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knows little of Schubert, though after all that Schubert has given 
to the art of music, this may seem an incredible panegyric.” Had 
Schumann been spared to know the “Unfinished” he must have 
included it in this pronouncement. Probably Schubert never 
felt moved to exclaim, with Liszt, “I can wait!” as he saw his 
compositions pile mountain high and invite the dust of years. 
But wait he did. His glory is the greater for it. In a larger 
sense, Fate did him a kindness. It withheld from the world two 
of his richest benefactions till the world was ripe for them—and 
worthy. 
* * 
* 


The first six symphonies of Schubert rarely visit our concert- 
rooms. There are sporadic emergences of the fifth (in B flat) 
and, at longer intervals, of the fourth, or ““Tragic.”” To concert- 
goers the rest are less familiar, even, than the minor symphonies 
of Mozart. This is regrettable, but not a poignant or an irremed- 
iable deprivation. A more intimate acquaintance with the bulk 
of the early symphonies would, no doubt, serve the academic 
purpose of throwing into still more luminous relief the splendors 
of the twain which chiefly embody for us Schubert’s orchestral 
significance. Besides, there is a good deal of winsome music and 
amiable beguilement in these scores, as well as certain engrossing 
disclosures as to Schubert’s development and the singularities of 
his creative instinct. Dvorak used to deplore the exclusion of 
these adolescent symphonies from concert-programs in the jealous 
interest of the “Unfinished” and the C major. In 1894 he con- 
tributed an article on Schubert to the Century magazine and, in 
the course of it, told with pride that he had conducted the fifth 
and sixth symphonies a dozen times at concerts of his pupils in 
the New York National Conservatory. He appears, moreover, to 
have entertained no less deep an affection for the “Tragic:” “It 
makes one marvel that one so young should have had the power 
to give utterance to such deep pathos. In the adagio (sic! The 
slow movement of the ““Tragic”’ is an andante) there are chords 
which strikingly suggest the anguish of Tristan’s utterances.” 

But these symphonies, for all their melodic sprightliness and 
fascination, their limpid fluency, their flashes of eloquence, even 
their periodic individuality of harmony and instrumental color 
are never conspicuously original and in no sense epoch-making. 
In procedure they run largely parallel to the early piano sonatas. 
Compared with the songs Schubert was writing at the same time 
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they are so tentative and immature as scarcely to seem products 
of the same imagination.’ Sir George Grove believes the tale 
would have been different “had the orchestra or the piano been as 
direct a mode of utterance as the voice,”’ and assumes that, if the 
forms of the symphony or sonata had been as simple as that of 
the song, Schubert would have written instrumental music as 
characteristic as the “Unfinished” Symphony, the A minor piano 
sonata and the quartet in the same key eight years earlier than 
he did. This, of course, is no excessive supposition. And yet the 
form of “Der Erlkiénig’” (not to mention the psychologically 
maturer “Gretchen am Spinnrad”) is surely an achievement in 
constructive ingenuity and logic which transcends the implication 
of simplicity and by its spontaneity puts to shame the ordinary 
artifices of symphonic formalism. 

It is possible, of course, that special circumstances may have 
influenced in a measure the character and content of Schubert’s 
youthful symphonies. He was still a pupil at the Imperial Convict 
when, in 1813, he wrote his first. The school boasted a pupils’ 
orchestra, of which Schubert was naturally a member. The boys 
exercised their prowess upon various overtures and certain of the 
less taxing symphonic movements of Haydn, Mozart, Krommer, 
Kozeluch, Méhul, Cherubini. Now and then they went boldly in 
for some of the lighter phases of Beethoven. It is not unlikely 
that the youngsters would have taken pride in scraping and blow- 
ing their way through something by one of their own number; 
likely, too, that anyone of Schubert’s precocious fecundity should 
have been ready to oblige his companions with something they 
could proudly regard as home-made. Sir George Grove believes 
it possible that this juvenile band measured its powers against 
Schubert’s boyish symphonic essays. The next two symphonies 
were completed in 1815 and, though the composer had by that 
time left the Convict, he still maintained his relations with the 
school and its orchestra. Whether the band included the clarinets, 
bassoons, horns and trumpets demanded by these scores (a fact 
which Sir George doubts) is, perhaps, beside the point. For 
special occasions such luxuries can usually be procured. And, 
after all, does it not seem plausible that a new symphony by a 
popular member of their own set should have been esteemed by 
the boys and even by their instructors a special occasion? 


It is interesting to recall that the second and third symphonies virtually coincide 
with “Gretchen am Spinnrad”’ and “Der Erlkénig.”” On the other hand none of Schu- 
bert’s early instrumental music kept pace with his preternatural development as a 
song-writer; and between his works in the instrumental departments we can trace 
many points of a family resemblance. 
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We know with more certainty just how much practical con- 
siderations controlled the fifth symphony—the symphony “without 
trumpets and drums.” The instrumental scheme points clearly 
to the limited resources of that amateur orchestra which grew out 
of a quartet functioning in the house of Schubert's father and 
eventually became domiciled at the home of the violinist, Otto 
Hatwig, at the Schottentor and, finally, in the Gundelhof. 

But be the practical or external influences what they may, 
the fact remains that their pressure was only partial. His song- 
writing craft Schubert learned with so little open experimentation 
that his lyrics give the impression of having sprung full-grown 
from a Jovian head. With the symphonies it was quite otherwise 
and whether the composer was conscious of such a purpose or not, 
we are justified in looking upon his first half-dozen efforts in that 
form as sublimated laboratory work. Sir George Grove rightly 
points out that they are “much tinctured by what he was hearing 
and reading—Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven” (Sir George 
might have added Weber and some of the trivial theatre-music 
of the day), even though the treatment may be measurably his 
own and such devices as instrumental dialogues and interchanges 
signalize a feature which was to come, in proper course, to lovely 
fruition. 

At any rate until the century had turned its third decade 
Schubert was consciously or subconsciously taking his symphonic 
own where he found it. Thus—to glance about at random—the 
second subject of the opening allegro vivace in the first symphony 
is a bland, ingenuous recollection of the chief melody in the finale 
of Beethoven’s “Eroica;’’ Haydn and Mozart hold pleasant com- 
munion in the first of the two symphonies in B flat; Mozart 
inhabits the first movement of the “Tragic,” Beethoven the 
second; Sarastro’s priesthood fills with its noble choirings the 
opening measures of the andante con moto of the fifth; Carl Maria 
von Weber makes the shy young Viennese a present of the first 
allegro theme of the sixth, to the scherzo of which opus Beethoven 
contributes the allegretto from the ““Moonlight” sonata. And yet 
if the Mozart of the G minor might almost have fashioned the 
first thirteen measures of the minuet in the B flat symphony, 
only Schubert could have written the six succeeding cadential bars 
and none but Schubert the delicious trio of the same movement. 
The same is true of the allegro moderato of the sixth symphony. 
The first ten measures evoke for us a genial, workaday Haydn, 
but the next four are Schubert pur sang and no less so is the 
delectable transition that follows (with its modulations from E 
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flat through A flat and G back to C—a passage which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan remembered in some of his sprightliest operetta fancies). 
And those who ponder the andante of the “Tragic”? symphony 
will sense in it a quality of feeling not met with in any other work 
of this set. 

We may draw persuasive analogies between these random 
traits of Schubertian individuality and genius and those startling 
features which attest the lion’s paw in the first two symphonies 
of Beethoven. But here the kinship ends. The advance from 
Beethoven’s First Symphony to the “Eroica” is direct and con- 
sistent, however vast. Between that D major symphony which 
Schubert composed at sixteen and the one in C major written 
five years later there is undoubtedly progress of a sort. But it 
is no forward pressing along close-hewn lines to a clearly visioned 
objective. It leaves one unaware of an inner course of develop- 
ment, of the rhythm of a vigorous emotional expansion, of a 
central synthesis. It is a deepening of color, a blossoming of 
isolated detail rather than the unified shaping of a more potent 
organism or the communication of a growingly vivid and salient 
message. There is in it recoil as well as advance, enlargement 
without material progression. Schubert’s sixth symphony differs 
from his first more as a matter of scale than in point of aim and 
content. 

Like Beethoven before him, Schubert was to know a great 
awakening. The mystic abyss that yawns between the C major 
symphony (No. 6) and the “Unfinished” four years later is a 
repetition, mutatis mutandis, of the creative and emotional cata- 
clysm which took place between Beethoven’s Second and “Eroica.” 
In their way the consequences are no less prodigious. Beethoven 
foresaw the upheaval in the depths of his spirit and openly 
announced it. “Tomorrow,” he sententiously declared, “I start 
on a new path.” That Beethoven’s early works contain much 
that might have been written at a late period of his career, and 
vice-versa, does not in any sense affect the issue of the case. Schu- 
bert proclaimed to the world no transformation. But in 1822 he 
had become—symphonically—another being. The “Unfinished,” 
nourished on the ripe lyricism of the Schubertian song, is inte- 
grally a new growth in the path of music, despite the frowning 
proximity of Beethoven. Its two completed movements have no 
bonds of connection with Schubert’s symphonies of the previous 
decade save, perhaps, in certain fortuitous resemblances of instru- 
mental combination and timbre. Indeed, the great C major, of 
1828, is more discernibly an outgrowth and fulfillment of its 
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remote predecessors than the sweet, grief-burdened, protesting 
and nostalgic fragment in B minor. 

There is scarcely a composition extant which has taken so 
tenacious a hold on the imaginative sympathies of people. Senti- 
mental legend accounts for this only in part. Schubert left 
unfinished sonatas, but as to these the average run of mortals 
never troubles itself. No one sheds tears over them or offers 
prizes for their completion.! The universal affection felt for the 
B minor symphony is the love which goes out to every great art 
product of an intensely personal nature. The yearning, the 
passion, the sweet and ineffectual sorrow of the “Unfinished” 
stab the spirit left unperturbed by the surface sentiments of the 
previous symphonies. We know that Schubert himself christened 
as “Tragic” the fourth symphony. Yet the “tragedy” of that 
work is largely the painting of a sorrow, a somewhat angular emo- 
tional feigning expressed in Mozartean terms. Its tragic properties 
are on a par with the pathos of Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique,” 
whose keynote, according to Paul Bekker, is not bitter experience 
but bitter desire for experience. The “Unfinished,” not the fourth, 
is the real “tragic” symphony of Schubert. Its very incomplete- 
_ ness may be due to Schubert’s recognition of its tragic sense, to 
his unwillingness to mitigate the thrust and the deep appeasement 


thereof. 
* 


It is a curious fact that in Schubert’s symphonic chain two 
important links are missing, each of which forms an approach to 
the enduring masterpieces. In August, 1821, either on an excur- 
sion to Atzenbruck or in Vienna, the composer set to work on a 
symphony in E major. Then, four years later, after considerable 
rumination over a “grand symphony,” designed to placate a 
consuming ambition, and in preparation for which he wrote several 
quartets and the great octet, he wrote down such a symphony on 
a trip to Gastein, Gmunden and the Eastern Tyrolean mountains. 
There are indications that Schubert and his intimates attached 

1It may be remarked at this juncture that several of the fragmentary piano sonatas 
have in recent times been “finished.” The English pianist, Donald Francis Tovey, 
the famous pedagogue Ludwig Stark, of Stuttgart, and the Czechish modernist, Ernst 
K¥enek, have supplied additions to the uncompleted sonata in C major. Prof. Tovey 
rounded out its minuet but did nothing to the final rondo. Kfenek finished the entire 


work in 1921 for the Universal Edition, of Vienna. The Steingriiber Edition publishes 
several unfinished sonatas in completions by one Walter Rehberg. 


*The sixth symphony, written in 1818, was labelled “grand” (“‘Grosse Symphonie’’) 
for no obvious reason. 
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uncommon importance to this creation. “To your symphony we 
are looking forward eagerly,” wrote bis friend, the painter, Moriz 
von Schwind. Bauernfeld, who says it was put on paper at Gastein, 
claims likewise that it was a special favorite of its composer. 
Grove thinks it was “played at the meetings of the Schubert 
set.” 

It is not my present purpose, however, to speculate at long 
range on the enigma of the vanished “‘Gastein” symphony.’ The 
story of the misadventure is not unfamiliar. On October 9, 1826 
(thus Walter Dahms—Grove puts the date a month earlier), 
Hofrath Rafael Georg v. Kiesewetter announced to the assembled 
Board of the Musikverein (or Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde) 
that Schubert wished to dedicate a symphony to the Society. 
In a burst of generosity the organization decided to send the 
composer 100 silver florins (circa $50) and a letter of thanks. This 
communication, signed by Kiesewetter, is dated October 12 and 
wastes fewer words than Schubert’s dedication, which runs thus: 
der edlen Absicht des ésterreichischen Musik Vereins jedes 
Streben nach Kunst auf die miglichste Weise zu unterstiitzen 
iiberzeugt, wage ich es, als ein Vaterlindischer Kiinstler, diese 
meine Symphonie demselben zu widmen und sie seinem Schutze 
héflichst anzuempfehlen.”” (“Convinced of the noble purpose of 
the Austrian Musik Verein to support in the worthiest manner 
every artistic endeavor, I make bold as a patriotic artist to dedicate 
to the same this symphony of mine and to commend it humbly 
to its protection.’’) 

The symphony may or may not have reached the Verein. 
In any case, at this stage—so far as posterity is concerned—it 
melts into thin air. Walter Dahms complains bitterly of the 
“‘deep loss” that befell the world of music in consequence of a 
“protection” exercised by the Gesellschaft not wisely but too 
well. If the composition was all that might be gathered from 
Schubert’s creative circumstances at this period its vanishment 
is deplorable, indeed.2, Schumann regretted that the world was 


1“Sa perte est d’autant plus regrettable que, placée entre la Symphonie en si 
mineur et celle en ut de 1828, cette ceuvre nous aurait peut-étre fait connaitre le génie 
de son auteur sous un aspect encore different.”—Th. Gerold, “Schubert,” pp. 163-164. 


*In spite of Sir George Grove’s outspoken confidence in the genuineness of the 
“Gastein” symphony, W. H. Hadow’s supplemental surmises in the famous Dictionary 
have a persuasive look, though it is not impossible to adduce circumstantial evidence 
either way. Hadow questions the existence of the work on the grounds that there is. 
no mention of such in Ferdinand Schubert’s catalogue or in Kreissle von Hellborn’s 
biography, and that no trace of it has been found in the Gesellschaft archives. His 
private hypothesis is that the mysterious symphony may have been merely a revision 
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“introduced to the seventh (the great C major) without having 
seen its development or known its predecessor.”” Schumann, of 
course, lived and died in ignorance of the “Unfinished.” But if 
the “Gastein” symphony was really something more than the 
warmed-over edition of an earlier work there is every likelihood 
that it would have thrown an important light on the evolution 
of the major symphonist in Schubert. 

The E major symphony is in a different case. Though the 
composer did not bring it to actual completion, it was, strictly 
speaking, neither lost nor unfinished. Grove felt it probable that 
“it did not occupy him more than a few hours”—in which case it 
is easy to agree with Sir George that it is doubtless “quite unique 
even among Schubert’s feats of composition.” For the manu- 
script “occupies 167 pages of 42 sheets” and contains the ortho- 
dox four movements! The slow introduction (in E minor) and 
some of the ensuing allegro are fully written out and scored. But 
from the 110th bar on the work is carried out in a kind of sketch— 
bar-lines are drawn, tempi and instrumentation meticulously 
indicated, essential harmonies, accompaniment figures, basses and 
fugati inserted, and each subject given at full length. (See 
Grove’s “Schubert” article in the Dictionary.) 

The E major symphony, which remained in Ferdinand 
Schubert’s keeping for eighteen years after his brother’s death, 
was given by him to Mendelssohn in 1846. There are those who 
claim that Mendelssohn would have carried out the mechanical 
job of finishing the score had death not cut him off the following 
year and others who believe the sense of artistic piety would 
have stayed his hand. From Felix it passed to Paul, his brother, 
who, in 1868, gave it to George Grove. Brahms seems to have 
pondered its completion but finally decided the task was unsym- 
pathetic, even impossible, we are told in Heuberger’s and Frost’s 
Schubert biographies. Not so the Englishman, John Francis 
Barnett,! who concluded the symphony at the instance of Sir 


of the sixth, made during the Gastein holiday. Schubert was not, it is true, in the general 
habit of revising his works. Yet we know from Bauernfeld that he regarded the sixth 
symphony as one of his less successful creations. In any case, the fact that Schubert’s 
acquaintances left no _ og allusions to the work they so eagerly anticipated lends 
a certain color to the ow theory. It is also worth observing that Kiesewetter 
referred to “a symphony,” that the composer commended to the society “This my 
symphony,” without mentioning any particular identifying key or number and that 
the iety acknowledged no symphony, only his services to music. 


1Since the above was written, Breitkopf & Hirtel have reprinted their edition of 
1885 of the piano reduction of Barnett’s completion of the E major Symphony. 
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George Grove and had the result produced at the Crystal Palace, 
London, in 1882, and again on May 5, 1883.! 

Anticipating the “Unfinished” symphony by only a year and 
thus, in the nature of things, a stepping-stone to the greater 
orchestral Schubert, it does not appear that the E major’ was any 
too trustworthy a straw to show the way the wind was blowing. 
It is not without significance that the E major symphonic sketch 
is omitted from the Breitkopf & Hirtel Gesamtausgabe, that 
Barnett’s completed score was never published and that in his 
“Reminiscences” the Englishman has no more to say of the work’s 
fate than that its success justified a later hearing. And Grove, who 
owned the autograph, and so had every opportunity to steep 
himself in the symphony, is rather pointedly silent (save in one 
instance) as to its qualities, though there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that, had it been epochal or even strongly indicative 
music, he would have neglected to signalize the fact. Here, 
however, is the sum of Grove’s disclosures: “The change in this 
symphony from the scherzo in C to the trio in A, by an E in octaves 
in the oboes lasting four bars, is an anticipation of a similar 
change in the great C major symphony of 1828, and a curious 
instance of the singular way in which many of Schubert’s early 
symphonies lead up to his crowning effort.” 

* . 


The popular impression that the great “Unfinished” sym- 
phony was conceived or written by Schubert as a gesture of thanks 
for his election to honorary membership in the Musik Verein 
of Graz (a notion fostered by Grove’s misleading words: ““To the 
latter distinction we owe the two beautiful movements of the 
symphony No. 8, in B minor’’) is a demonstrable fallacy. The 
date which stands at the head of the autograph score is October 
30, 1822. Yet only on April 10, 1823, did Johann Baptist Jenger, 
secretary of the Verein, propose Schubert for membership, and 
not until mid-September following was the certificate of accepta- 
tion, signed by Kalchberg and Jenger, and carried from Graz to 

‘John Francis Barnett (1837-1916) was a substantial English musician of the 
Victorian era. He played Mendelssohn’s D minor piano concerto under Spohr with 
the London te ros eo in 1853, taught and composed an extensive quantity of 
orchestral, and choral music, in on Coleridge’s “The Ancient 


iner” and Keats’s “Eve of Saint Agnes.” He also found time to publish reminis- 
cences. 

Edward F. Rimbault, author of the article on James Francis Barnett in Grove’s 
Dictionary, incorrectly refers to the key of Schubert’s Symphony as E flat. This error 
persists in the new edition of the Dictionary. 
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Vienna by one of the Hiittenbrenner brothers,’ delivered into the 
composer’s hands. And more than a reasonable interval elapsed 
between that date and the time Schubert finally dispatched to the 
Styrian metropolis his token of gratitude. 

There is no proof whatsoever that the composition of the 
B minor symphony was prompted by any special conjunction of 
circumstances. That the score is written with unusual care and 
beauty of calligraphy may mean anything or nothing. But that 
the composer did harbor an ambition of having the work performed 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde is clear from the fact 
recorded by Dahms, that, directly after its completion in 1822, 
he sought admission to the society as a “practising member” 
(playing the viola). The rebuff he had lately suffered at the 
hands of the publisher, C. F. Peters, who had “explained” at 
length in a letter his hesitation about accepting the work of 
young and little-known composers, now made him the more eager 
to give his best work to his native Vienna. 

Schubert’s efforts came to nothing. The Gesellschaft denied 
his application on the technical ground that he was a “profes- 
sional’ musician and, therefore, according to its statutes, ineligible. 
Thus did red tape help to alter the face of musical history! 

Schubert was deeply moved, however, by the distinction 
his Styrian friends had conferred on him (a similar honor came to 
him about this time from the Musik Verein of Linz—in what 
form he gave thanks for that we do not know). Their unfeigned 
admiration of his gifts was not only evident in the phrasing of 
the membership diploma but had taken an even more practical 
form of expression several years earlier when, through the efforts 
of the brothers Anselm and Josef Hiittenbrenner and the young 
official, Johann Jenger, a number of his compositions had entered 
the repertory of the Verein. On September 20, 1823, Schubert 
addresses to the “honorable Society” at Graz the following letter: 


Léblicher Musikverein: 

Fiir das mir giitigst tibersendete Ehren Mitglieds Diplom welches 
ich wegen langer Abwesenheit von Wien erst vor einigen Tagen erhielt, 
danke ich verbindlichst. 

Michte es meinem Eifer fiir die Tonkunst gelingen, dieser Aus- 
zeichnung einst vollends wiirdig zu werden. Um auch in Ténen meinen 
lebhaften Dank auszudrticken, werde ich mir die Freyheit nehmen dem 
Vereine eine meiner Sinfonien in Partitur zu iiber- 
reichen 


*Anselm Hiittenbrenner left Vienna and went back to settle in Graz in 1821, 
returning briefly to Vienna in 1827 to receive Beethoven’s dying breath. Josef Hutten- 
brenner stayed on in the capital for the remainder of his days. 
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Mit ausgezeichneter Hochachtung Eines liblichen Vereines bereit- 
willigster Diener. 
Franz SCHUBERT. 


Honorable Musical Association: 

For the diploma of honorary membership so kindly sent me and 
which, on account of a long absence from Vienna,' I received only a few 
days ago, I thank you with a sense of deep obligation. 

May my zeal for the tonal art some day enable me to become fully 
worthy of this distinction. However, in order to express in tones my 
liveliest gratitude, I shall take the liberty to deliver to the Honorable 
Association as soon as possible the score of one of my symphonies. 

With highest respect, one of the Honorable Association’s most 
willing servants. 

Franz ScHUBERT. 


This is the first reference we have to the “Unfinished” sym- 
phony. But “as soon as possible” was not very soon. We find 
his father jogging his memory nearly a year later and reminding 
him of the obligations of courtesy in a stern letter. Had his son 
thanked the Honorable Societies ‘“‘worthily?”” It seemed incredible 
to this old man of disciplinarian sense that a child of his should 
neglect the amenities. But if he inexcusably had, let him now 
act with all convenient speed. 

The paternal prodding was probably not without effect. 
Josef Hiittenbrenner was entrusted with the score of the B minor 
symphony with instruction to place it in the hands of Anselm, 
artistic director of the Musik Verein, in Graz. Josef fulfilled his 
mission. And then—albeit Anselm is said to have deemed the 
propagation of his friend’s music the real work of his life’—the 
rest, for nearly forty years, was silence. 

What is the answer? Did Anselm ever acquaint the Verein 
with the compliment paid it or even with the bare fact of the 
symphony’s existence? Had the members of the society wholly 
forgotten the promise of a score conveyed in Schubert’s letter of 
acknowledgment? Or did they secretly try the music and find 
it, as they later did the opera, “Alfonso und Estrella,” “technically 
impossible?”’ In that event, however, would a conspiracy of silence 
have prevailed so successfully through more than a generation? 
How is it that nobody concerned alluded—so far as we have any 


‘s 1He had gone with Vogl and others on a trip to Steier and various parts of Upper 
ustria. 


*Anselm’s indiscriminate enthusiasms were often a burden to Schubert. Dahms 

ks of his “kritiklose Beweihrauchung aller seiner Schépfungen” and adds that 
iittenbrenner’s ceaseless adulation grew heartily wearisome to the helpless idol of 
his worship. ‘Dem gefillt doch alles von mir!” Schubert used querulously to exclaim. 
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record of it—during the time Schubert was on his pleasant, month- 
long visit to Graz in 1827, as the guest of Dr. Carl Pachler, to 
the symphonic gift due to the Verein?! Above all, what came 
over the fulsome, incessantly-proselyting Anselm to seal his lips 
as to this, of all Schubert’s creations? Or over Josef, who had 
carried the priceless treasure? 

These are questions still locked in the bosom of mystery. 
That Schubert himself kept silent as to the work does not greatly 
signify. He might as easily have forgotten the existence of this 
brain-child as he did that of others. Strange to relate, when the 
prize was at length recovered, it appears to have occurred to 
nobody to cross-examine the Hiittenbrenners on these vital points. 

Anselm wrote reminiscences of Schubert in 1854 but said not 
a word about the symphony. Nor did he refer to it when Heinrich 
Kreissle von Hellborn set about gathering Schubertian data and 
biographical material. Yet he cannot have forgotten it, for at 
some time or other, according to Dahms, he made a four-hand 
piano arrangement of the score, apparently for his own use. 

Then, in 1860, occurred an extraordinary incident. From 
the office of the Austrian Minister of the Interior, the conductor 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Johann Herbeck, received 
a letter signed by Josef Hiittenbrenner, who humbly asked per- 
mission to sing in the Gesellschaft concerts as a member of the 
society. He also took occasion to suggest that Herbeck look 
through some of the compositions of his brother, Anselm. As if 
to stir the conductor to some form of direct action, he added the 
words: “He (Anselm) has a treasure in Schubert’s B minor 
symphony, which we put on a level with the great symphony in 
C, his instrumental swan-song, and any of the symphonies of 
Beethoven.” 

Herbeck seems to have taken this startling piece of news 
very calmly. He went several times to Graz in the next five 
years, but never troubled to seek out Anselm. There are those 
who believe he feared that if the symphony came untimely to 
light, the incident of the C major would be repeated and some 
other city would take from Vienna still another of those things 
that were Vienna’s. It is possible, furthermore, that he feared 

'Pachler, a well-to-do advocate of artistic tastes, who lived in Graz, had first 
invited Beethoven to be his guest. Beethoven did not live to accept and Schubert was 
asked in his place. In 1866 Pachler’s son told Kreissle von Hellborn of the excitement 
in the family occasioned by Schubert’s coming. The son “remembered his unwillingness 
to go to bed at the orthodox hour for children of seven, till he was pacified by the promise 
that he should greet the composer at breakfast. . .. He remembered even now the 


n coat and white trousers which formed the dress of his idol.”—(Kreissle von Hell- 
rm, pp. 181-182.) 
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excessive stipulations on the Hiittenbrenners’ part, as certain 
insistences of Josef appear to indicate. 

In 1865 Herbeck accompanied his ailing sister-in-law on a 
trip into Styria. They passed through Graz and on May 1 they 
went to the nearby village of Ober-Andritz. In this hamlet 
Anselm, now full of years, lived a recluse, awaiting death. He 
occupied a dilapidated, one-story cottage and took his meals at a 
neighboring Gasthaus. To this very inn destiny now led Herbeck. 
He dropped into conversation with the proprietor and learned 
that Anselm was in the habit of breakfasting there. Even as they 
talked, the old man appeared. The host introduced them and 
the conductor diplomatically remarked to Anselm: “I am here 
to ask permission to produce one of your works in Vienna.” 
Anselm’s face lighted and after breakfast he took Herbeck home. 
The cottage was stuffed with an appalling quantity of yellowed 
and dust-laden manuscript. Herbeck chose one of ten overtures 
by Hiittenbrenner and then casually observed: “It is my purpose 
to bring forward three contemporaries, Schubert, Hiittenbrenner 
and Lachner in one concert before the Viennese public. It would 
naturally be appropriate to represent Schubert by a new work.” 
“Oh! I still have a lot of things by Schubert!’ exclaimed Anselm, 
and produced another heap of manuscript. Herbeck saw on one 
bundle the words “Sinfonia in H moll” in a hand which he 
recognized as Schubert’s, took it and glanced cursorily through 
its pages. If the disclosure excited him, he warily concealed his 
emotions. “This would do,” he said. ‘Would you let me have 
it copied at my cost?” “There is no hurry,” assured Anselm; 
“take it with you.” 


Herbeck produced the symphony at a Gesellschaft concert, 
December 17, 1865. He kept his word to Anselm, who lived till 
1868, by opening the program with the latter’s overture in C 
minor, which was adjudged a respectable piece of Kappellmeister- 
mustk, “smooth in style and of a certain skill in workmanship.” 
Herbeck’s intentions as to Lachner appear to have been side- 
tracked (if they ever were more than a ruse) for, apart from 
Schubert and the overture mentioned, the occasion was devoted 
to a couple of folk-song arrangements by the conductor himself 
(“Liebesklage” and “‘Jigergliick”) and to Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
symphony. 
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The “Unfinished” appears from the first to have been pretty 
fully recognized as a landmark. Hanslick was vastly appreciative. 
His words in ‘“‘Aus dem Concertsaal,” are of more than passing 
interest: 

When after the few introductory measures of the allegro clarinet 
and oboe in unison give out their sweet song over a quiet murmuring 
of the violins, every child knows who the composer is, and a half- 
suppressed exclamation “Schubert!” rises in the hall.! He has hardly 
entered but one knows him by his step, by his manner of opening the 
door. When to that melancholy minor song succeeds the G major 
theme of the ’cello, a ravishing melody of almost Lindler-like ease, each 
heart rejoices as if he stood living among us after a long absence. . . . 

Broader and larger spreads itself the andante. Tones of protest 
and grief fall only incidentally into this song-full of inwardness and quiet 
happiness. ... As if he could not tear himself from this sweet song 
the composer pushes the close too far off... . And at the conclusion 
of the andante his flight seems to lose itself in the immeasurable, but one 
continues to hear the rustle of his wings. 

One would give a large part of this graceful salutation for a 
few words on that mysterious “Presto vivace, D major,” which 
appears on the program of Herbeck’s historic concert as a third 
movement to the “Unfinished,” but which was not bracketed 
with the first two or like them supplemented with the legend 
“Ms. first time.” Hanslick and his fellow-chroniclers of the day 
are irritatingly, indeed, incredibly silent on this major point. 
There is only one presto vivace D major movement in any of the 
Schubert symphonies and that is the finale of the third. The 130- 
measure fragment of a scherzo which Schubert left in connection 
with the “Unfinished” is headed not presto but allegro, and 
oscillates between B minor and E major, with a trio inG. Are we 
by any chance confronted here with some form of “completion” 
by an unacknowledged hand? Or did Herbeck levy upon the 
third symphony for a rollicking ending? 

In any case the publisher, Spina, issued no such presto vivace 
when two years later he brought out the score. Nor was any 
similar movement performed when London made the acquaint- 
ance of the symphony at the Crystal Palace, April 6, 1867. And 
neither Nottebohm’s catalogue nor the Breitkopf “Gesamtaus- 
gabe” lend us greater aid or comfort. 

* 


The condition of the manuscript is one proof that Schubert 
esteemed this symphony as of no slender consequence. Such 
1Yet Otto Gumprecht was reminded by the first subject of Mendelssohn! 
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erasures and alterations as occur in the course of its sixty-eight 
pages are trifling. No less significant is the fact that the composer 
worked out the score in a kind of preliminary piano sketch, of 
which a good part has come down to us.! 

The commentators have had little to say about this sketch. 
As much of it as remains is published in the “Revisions Bericht” 
with which Breitkopf & Hirtel supplemented their Schubert 
Gesamtausgabe. Eusebius Mandyczewski edited this “Bericht,” 
with the codperation of Johann Nepomuk Fuchs, J. Briill and 
Julius Epstein. To Fuchs fell the division allotted the symphonies. 

Unfortunately—and, indeed, most unaccountably—the “Be- 
richt” contains absolutely no reference to the provenance of these 
sketches. The originals are the property of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde (of which Dr. Mandyczewski is Librarian). Can 
they have slept a century or more in the Gesellschaft’s archives 
(which do not yield up their secrets by any means as readily as 
scholars might wish)? Could these sketches have come in some 
manner into the possession of the Gesellschaft when in 1822 
Schubert tried to obtain membership in the society and to get 
his work performed? There is no mention anywhere of Herbeck’s 
having chanced upon them at Anselm Hiittenbrenner’s. It is to 
these sketches that we owe our acquaintance with the 130 bars 
that form the fragmentary scherzo and trio, for only the first 
nine measures of them Schubert instrumented and included in his 
autograph. (Hence the long prevalent idea that he composed 
only nine bars of scherzo.) As late as 1885 Henry F. Frost 
wrote: “Whether Schubert made a sketch of the movement 
before commencing the score is not known, not a trace of any- 
thing having come to light.” It was 1897 when the sketches were 
published in Breitkopf’s “Revisions Bericht.” At that time Dr. 
Nicolaus Dumba, of Vienna, was the possessor of the autograph 
score. 

In September, 1927, the New York Evening World published 
what purported to be an account emanating from Dr. Mandy- 
zcewski, as to the known history of the sketch. It was said that 
agents of the Gesellschaft had come upon a packet marked “H 
moll” somewhere in Graz and that the find proved to be the 
preliminary drafts in question. The article gave neither the names 


1This sketch and the original ma ipt orchestral score of the “Unfinished” 


were published together in 1923 in a handsome fac-simile by the Drei Masken Verlag, 
Munich. On the first (unnumbered) page we read the title “Sinfonia in H moll von 
Franz Schubert [mpia?—manu propria?| Wien den 30. Octob. 1822” Pages 2-70 are 
numbered; pp. 2-69 containing the two completed movements and p. 70 the only nine 
orchestrated measures of the projectcd and unfinished third movement. 
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of the finders nor the date of the find. Nor did it attempt a 
solution of the obvious and tantalizing question why Dr. Mandy- 
zcewski and Johann Fuchs should have withheld these matters 
thirty years earlier from the pages of the “Revisions Bericht.” 

Only 95 bars have come down to us of the sketch of the first 
movement. The exposition and development sections are both 
missing. What remains begins just before the modulation to 
the second subject and in this fashion: 


=> 


The famous modulation to the key of the second theme goes, 
in the sketch, through a curious two-fold repetition in different 
registers, as if the composer feared the effect of the change to be 
insufficiently decisive by a solitary enunciation. The reiterations 
give the modulation a singularly commonplace lilt and rob it of 
the gracious and lovely effect, as of an opening blossom, that it 
has in the symphony proper. 


t 


{ * 


Only twenty-three measures of coda are to be found in the 
sketch as against forty-one in the completed work. And, in 
place of sharp, detached closing chords we observe here long-held 
concluding harmonies, with the subdominant cadence and an end 
on B major. 
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The andante is more complete in its extent. One of its most 
striking divergences is that the little two-bar sequential flourish 
of sixteenth notes, which in the second subject forms a brief 
dialogue between oboe and flute, appears in the sketches only 
once instead of, as eventually, three times in succession. 


* * 
* 


Despite the inundating talk, the speculations and agitations 
of decades touching the need or the enormity of finishing the 
“Unfinished” symphony, it does not appear from the records at 
hand that the actual practice has been extensive or frequent. 
I am assured by Mr. Carl Engel that there are no “completions” 
on the shelves of the Library of Congress or references to such 
in the catalogues and indexes of the Musical Division, of which 
he is Chief. Rumors of attempts to do what Schubert left undone 
have in the past year or so vaguely implicated Walter Rehberg, 
Ludwig Stark and James Francis Barnett. The nebulous allusions 
to Rehberg and Barnett can probably be traced to the labors of 
the former on the fragmentary piano sonatas and of the latter on 
the E major symphony. The emergence of Stark’s name’ may 
have been actuated by that worthy pedagogue’s settings of certain 
of Wilhelm Miiller’s “Schéne Miillerin’” poems which Schubert 
neglected to compose, as well as to his completion of the C major 
sonata. 

The one fully authenticated and, indeed, classic instance of 
Schubertian termination, is the notorious case of August Ludwig, 
who invited the thunderbolts of Jove in the venerable and air- 
tight Berlin Philharmonie on December 8, 1892, by launching two 
pretentious movements of his own make, which purported to 
supply Schubert’s fancies with their logical issue. But before 
considering this monstrously diverting business, I prefer to touch 
briefly on another and more subtly provocative problem. 

In 1900 there was published in Berlin a fat little gilt-bound 
volume of more than thirteen hundred pages, called “Spemann’s 
goldenes Buch der Musik.” It was evidently designed as a 
handy popular book of reference and is put together with a 
thoroughness, an accuracy and such wealth of detail as seldom 
goes into the making of similar things in this country. There is 

‘Ludwig Stark (1831-1884), a native of Munich, studied under the Lachners. 
In 1857 he founded the Stuttgart Music School, afterwards the Stuttgart Conservatory, 
and was appointed Royal Professor in 1868. He published a large number of works 


designed for piano instruction and made editions of the classics in conjunction with 
Liszt, Bilow and others. 
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historical material, technical discussion of this and that, biogra- 
phies of the great masters as well as of the less great, the vital 
statistics of leading artists, stories of operas, analyses of sym- 
phonies and much more of the same sort. A good deal of it has 
become outmoded but other portions are still wholly valid and 
useful. The authority of its various chapters and articles may be 
gathered from its list of editors. This roster included the names 
of Dr. Karl Grunsky, Otto Hollenberg, Carl Reinecke, Hugo 
Riemann, Leopold Schmidt and Bernhard Scholz. 

The article on symphonic music was written by Carl Reinecke. 
The first six symphonies of Schubert are not even considered. 
But in the paragraphs on the “‘Unfinished”’ occur these astonishing 
words: 


Zu beklagen ist es immerhin, dass das Werk ein Torso geblieben, 
aber wer hiitte die beiden fehlenden Siitze in kongenialer Weise dazu 
geschaffen? Gade hat sie geschrieben, aber in richtiger Selbsterkenntniss 
hat er dann noch zwei Siitze hinzu komponiert und lieber eine selbst- 
stiindige Gadesche Symphonie daraus gemacht, seine letzte, No. 8, in 
H moll. (It must still be deplored that this work has remained a torso, 
but who could have fashioned the two missing movements in becoming 
manner? Gade wrote them, but with proper self-criticism he thereupon 
composed two more movements, preferring to make of the whole an 
independent Gade symphony—his last, No. 8, in B minor.’’) 


I have been told that the present Danish Minister in Berlin 
spoke at one time or another about a completion of Schubert by 
Gade. (His Excellency, so far as I could learn, divulged no source 
of information). I am credibly informed that Wilhelm Altmann, 
in Berlin, talked in a similar vein. I, myself, have searched exten- 
sively among the biographical data and in the correspondence of 
Niels Gade without uncovering a trace of evidence either to 
confirm or to refute Reinecke’s amazing statement. There is 
frequent mention of the Danish master’s eighth symphony in 
his biographical notices and letters but, to the best of my discovery, 
no reference to such a genesis. His daughter Dagmar Gade, 
Wilhelm Behrend, Frederick Niecks, Brahms, Joachim, Clara 
Schumann—all are granitically silent on this point. Professor 
Cornelius Rybner, of Columbia University, a pupil and close 
friend of Gade, who had access to many a secret of the composer’s 
workshop, told me some months before I happened upon Reinecke’s 
disclosure that he had never heard the faintest suggestion of Gade’s 
puttering with Schubert—that so uncompromising, for that matter, 
was Gade’s sense of piety and his veneration of the masters that 
he had peremptorily refused to conclude a partly finished work of 
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Mendelssohn’s, though strongly pressed to do so. Indeed, so deep 
was this reverence that Gade declined to attempt a ninth sym- 
phony, on the plea that “the ninth symphony had already been 
written.” 

As the conductor for many years of the Gewandhaus concerts 
in Leipzig, as a one-time resident of Copenhagen (where he 
sojourned for two years, 1846-1848), and an official music-maker 
to the royal house of Denmark, and as the holder of kindred musical 
predilections and loyalties, Reinecke was in a position to know 
Gade intimately. It is precisely to a man of Reinecke’s official 
status and artistic interests that Gade might be expected to have 
confided such a project if he confided it to any colleague. Are we 
to assume that in revealing this fact in 1900 (his history at an 
earlier date is barren of clues to enlighten the matter) Reinecke 
inadvertently “spilled beans” or set down ought in malice? Gade 
was already ten years dead and the eighth symphony lay twenty- 
nine years behind. Had the survivor intended a posthumous 
slight of a sort, then, why, in discussing Gade’s symphonies for 
the Spemann book, did he omit all mention of the eighth? 

Amid this troubling and inconclusive play of conjecture it 
may be not uninteresting to recall that Reinecke, confectioner of 
myriad transcriptions, arrangements, versions and perversions, 
made, in 1874, a two-hand piano reduction of the “Unfinished.” 
But Gade’s B minor symphony preceded this version by three 
years at least. From the title-page of the Dane’s score it appears 
that the work was “composed” (whether begun or finished or 
both is not revealed) in 1871 and dedicated to the Royal Swedish 
Musical Academy in commemoration of its centenary. Schubert’s 
creation had resounded by that time for six years and had been 
available in print for four—perhaps not long enough for the first 
flush of enthusiastic incentive to have cooled in some minds. 

An examination of Gade’s symphony does not yield much 
that in itself is highly significant and decisive. Its key of B 
minor may mean much or little. Its position as number eight 
in Gade’s output is obviously mere coincidence. The first 
movement, an allegro molto e con fuoco, is musically weak, wholly 
out of the character of anything intended for a scherzo and too 
light for a finale. The slow movement (andantino) comes third, 
not second—which again may be without significance whatever. 
If any parts of the composition were designed to supplement 
Schubert they must have been the second (allegro moderato) and 
the finale (allegro non troppo e marcato). And while not conspicu- 
ously Schubertian in mood or feature they approach this condition 
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more nearly than the other two, as may be gathered from their 
respective themes: 


August Ludwig was born at Waldheim, Saxony, January 15, 
1865. He studied at the conservatories of Cologne and Munich, 
and composed an overture “Ad Astra,” piano works and some 
songs. He divided his time between Berlin and Dresden and from 
1894 to 1903 edited the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. He wrote 
the text of a comic opera, “Rauschgold”; the monographs and 
satires, “Geharnischte Aufsitze iiber Musik,” “Der Konzert- 
agent,” “Stachel und Lorbeer,”’ “Zur Wertschitzung der Musik,” 
“Tannhaeuser Redivivus” and much else in the way of the 
essayistic odds and ends of a mind burdened with portentous 
philosophies.' 

But it took Ludwig’s experiment in improving Schubert to 
bring him into the lime-light. The first two movements of the 
“Unfinished” symphony are not demonstrably programmatic, yet 
Ludwig was not bothered by such trifling considerations. In the 
sacred name of completeness he added to these a “Philosopher’s 
Scherzo” and a “March of Fate.” In the former “a ring was put 
through the nose of the bear, Learning,” (which in this case 
meant counterpoint) in order “that he might dance to the amuse- 
ment of all.” There was a second theme typifying “‘a fay,” 
brought all the way from the fairyland of poetry (Invention) to 
tame the bear (apparently Herr Ludwig made the unhappy beast 


1Morits Rosenthal, the famous pianist, who knew Raioty, Bee assured me that 
he was a man of no mean talent, though “exceedingly stingy.” He is still livit makes 


his home in Berlin and wanted to enter his “completion” of the “Unfinished one of 
last spring’s Schubert prize contests! 
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dance without any previous taming!) and then to set him free. 
Nevertheless the bear “‘pined in constraint.” 

The “March of Fate” had a motto: “Brazen stalks Fate, yet 
she is crowned with roses and love.” And then Ludwig wound his 
wreathed horn in more reflective, though elated tones: “Truly 
Fate has stalked with brazen steps over our ancient masters! A 
new age has awakened a new music era!” And so on for quantity! 

A new era, indeed! But the Berlin critics seem to have been 
too busy that night with concerts by Alfred Reisenauer and 
Arthur van Eweyk to blow up or burn down the Philharmonie 
in their wrath. There is more irony than serious description of 
the new Ludwig tail-pieces in the comment of the day. “Die 
Signale,” for instance, purged its system as follows: 


In der Philharmonie hielt es der Komponist, August Ludwig, fiir 
nothwendig eine Reihe von Orchester Kompositionen der grisseren 
Oeffentlichkeit, die in diesem Falle aber nur eine sehr kleine war, mit 
der Philharmonischen Kappelle vorzufiihren. Er brachte unter anderm 
auch die von ihm zu Schubert's “Unvollendeter” H moll Symphonie 
komponirten Schlussitze betitelt ““Philosophen Scherzo” und “Schick- 
salsmarsch’”’ zu Gehir. (At the Philharmonie the composer, August 
Ludwig, held it necessary to thrust into greater publicity—which in this 
case was exceedingly small—a quantity of orchestral compositions through 
the medium of the Philharmonic Orchestra. He brought to a hearing 
among other things those concluding movements composed by him for 
Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished” symphony, which are entitled “Philosopher’s 
Scherzo” and “March of Fate.’’) 


Only this and nothing more! 


* 
* 


To-day in spite of vaporous talk and abandoned wild-cat 
schemes about “finishing” the “‘Unfinished,” we have travelled a 
distance from the state of mind which moved Carl Reinecke to 
regret that the work had remained a “torso.” We are no longer 
certain that it is imperative to invoke the example of Beethoven’s 
two-movement sonatas in order to justify our assurance of the 
unequivocal and infinitely assuaging completeness which Schubert 
here encompassed and which he unquestionably recognized. The 
aim of the B minor symphony is vastly different from the less 
subjective purpose of the C major. And as that aim was substan- 
tially attained at the close of the andante and the moods of the 
symphonic microcosm were rounded out and to the last syllable 
recorded, further movements were irrevelant and immaterial. The 
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sketch we possess of the scherzo is more than a superfluity. It 
is an egregious interloper, utterly alien, infinitely remote. Taken 
by itself it is trite music-spinning, to which elaboration might 
have lent a favoring grace but which it could never have upraised 
to a level of supplemental worth or consanguinity. Instead of 
lamenting the incompleteness of such a page one should rejoice 
that Schubert’s genius stayed his hand when it did. 

“In the B minor symphony” finely exclaims Walter Dahms, 
“Schubert lifted the veil from the Mystery of the Eternally 
Beautiful and the Eternally Exalted. Per Aspera ad Astra! His 
creation was complete.” Complete as perfection! If ever the 
instinct of omission was divinely inspired, it was here.’ 


‘This article was in press when the author learned that the sketches for the 
“Unfinished” were discovered in 1883 in Vienna by the eminent Schubert scholar, Max 
Friedlaender, and that the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde received the sketches and 
the original score from Dumba in 1900.—Ed. 
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